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S it  is  propofed  to  confine  this  hiflorical  account 


^ of  the  Art  of  Printing,  as  now  praftifed  in  Eu- 
rope, to  letters  call  in  metal,  we  fliall  wave  that  of 
printing  on  pages  cut  in  blocks  of  wood,  and  what 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Chinefe  many  ages  before  the  prefent  method  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe. 

The  prefent  Art  is  but  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  old;  and  it  long  remained  an  undetermined 
point  between  the  city  of  Mentz  in  Germany,  and  the 
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city  of  Haerlem  in  Holland,  concerning  the  place 
■where,  and  the  perfon  by  whom,  this  divine  art  was  firft 
invented  and  praftifed;  but,  at  this  time,  the  majo- 
rity of  voices  have  determined  the  difpute  in  favour 
of  Mentz;  however,  we  fliall  give  both  their  pleas. 

It  is  faid  to  be  firft  attempted  at  Mentz,  between  the 
years  of  1440  and  1450,  by  John  Fuft  or  Fauft,  John 
Meydenbuch,  and  John  Genefteifch  furnamed  Gut- 
temberg-  It  was  long  a controverted  queftion,  by 
many  learned  antiquarians,  whether  Guttemberg  or 
Fauft  was  the  Inventor  of  that  Art,  till  happily  the  ori- 
ginal inftrument  was  found ; whereby  it  appears,  that 
the  latter  only  connefted  the  others  with  him  for  the 
fake  of  their  purfes,  he  not  being  able  to  proceed  with- 
out, on  account  of  the  great  expences  attending  the 
cutting  of  the  blocks  of  wood  ; which,  after  they  were 
once  tprinted  from,  became  entirely  ufelefs  for  any 
other  work.  This  inftrument,  which  is  dated  Nov.  6, 
1455,  is  decifive  in  favour  of  Guttemberg;  but  the 
honour  of  fingle  Types  made  of  metal,  is  afcribed  to 
Fauft,  wherein  he  received  great  aftiftance  from  his 
fervant  and  fon-in-law  Peter  Schoelfer,  who  devifed 
the  punches,  matrices,  &c.  for  calling  them;  on 
which  account  he  was  taken  into  partnerfhip  by  his 
father-iq-law,  who,  in  1455,  had  a quarrel  with,  and 
feparated  from,  Guttemberg.  Thofe  w'ho  have  afterted 
that  Fauft  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  Printing,  have 
given  for  a reafon,  that  they  have  never  feen  any  book 
with  Guttemberg’s  name  to  it;  without  confidering,  that 
their  firft  elfays  in  Printing,  both  by  blocks  and  move- 
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able  types,  being  fold  for  manufcripts,  Arere  anony- 
mous; the  Invention  being  by  them  intended  to  be 
kept  fecret : nor  was|t  divulged  till  their  difagreement, 
by  which  time  Faufl;  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Art,  and  Guttemberg  was  not  able  to  proceed  in  it 
alone  owing  to  his  circumllances. 

The  inhabitants  of  Haerlem  affert  that  Laurenfz 
Janfz  Kofter  of  that  city  was  the  Inventor  of  Printing, 
about  the  year  1430:  but  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Invention,  he  ufed  wooden  blocks ; yet  after  fome  time 
he  left  off  that  method,  and  cut  letters  on  fteel,  which 
he  funk  in  copper  matrices,  and  fitting  them  into  iron 
moulds,  he  cafl  fingle  letters  of  metal  in  thofe  matrices. 
They  aflert  alfo,  that  his  companion  and  affiftant,  John 
Guttemberg,  ftole  away  his  tools  while  he  was  at 
church,  and  with  them  went  to  Mentz,  where  he  fetup 
and  pra6lifed  the  Art.  They  fay  much  of  a book  inti- 
tled  De  Spiegel,  printed  at  Haerlem,  in  Dutch  and 
Latin,  which  is  there  yet  to  be  feen  ; and  inflft  on  that 
book  to  have  been  the  firft  that  ever  was  printed ; but 
yet,  as  it  has  no  date,  there  are  no  pofitive  proofs  to 
ground  their  affertion  on. 

The  learned  Dr.  Willis,  of  Oxford,  made  a ftudi- 
ous  inquifition  into  the  origin  of  this  invention,  and  in 
the  following  concife  manner  delivered  his  opinion: 

‘ About  the  year  1450  the  Art  of  Printing  was  invent- 
ed and  praBifed  in  Germany  : but  whether  firft  at 
Mentz  or  Haerlem  is  not  determined;  for  it  appears, 
upon  an  impartial  inquiry,  that  thofe  who  had  it  in 
confideration  before  it  was  brought  to  perfeBion,  dif- 
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agreeing  among  themfelves,  feparated  company,  and 
fome  of  them  at  Haerlem,  and  others  at  Mentz,  pur- 
fued  the  praftice  of  their  former  employ  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.' 

There  is  at  Mentz,  on  the  front  of  the  houfe  where- 
in Guttemberg  lived,  the  following  infcription,  which 
was  put  up  in  the  year  1 507. 

JOANN I GUTTEMBERGENSI 
MOGUNTINO, 

Q^UI  PRIMUS  OMNIUM  LITERAS  ^RE 
IMPRIMENDAS  INVENIT, 

HAC  ARTE  DE  ORBE  TOTO  BENE  MERE  NT  I; 

YVO  VINTIGENSIS 

HOC  SAXUM  PRO  MONUMENTO  POSUIT. 

Jo.  Chrift.  Seitz’s  blind  partiality  to  Holland  has  led 
him  into  fo  many  miflakes  in  his  Hiftorical  Narrative 
of  the  Invention  of  Printing,  which  is  little  more  than 
a revival  of  the  old  legend  of  Adrian  Junius,  and  fo 
Ituffed  with  forgeries  and  calumnies,  tending  to  de»> 
prive  both  Guttemberg  and  Fauft  of  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  firft  Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  the  sera 
of  which  he  carries  as  far  back  as  the  year  1428,  attri- 
buting it,  without  the  leaft  foundation,  to  one  Lau- 
rentfz  Janfz,  furnamed  Kofter  of  Haerlem,  that  it 
may  with  fafety  be  rejefled. 
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< The  firll  printed  book  upon  record,  is  the  Book  of 
Pfalnis,  by  John  Fauftof  Mentz,  and  Peter  Schoeifer, 
in  1457,  on  the  14th  of  Auguft.  However,  after  this 
firft  eflay,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  printed  I^urand’s 
Rationale  Divinorum,  in  1459,  Latin  vocabu- 

lary, intitled  Catholicon,  in  1460:  but  what  fignalized 
Fauft  and  his  Art  mo.ft,  was  the  firft  printed  Bible, 
which  he  began  in  1450,  and  finifhed  in  1460; 
■when  Fauft,  carrying  a parcel  of  printed  copies  of  it  to 
Paris,  and  offering  them  to  fale  as  manufcripts,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  impaifoned,  under  fufpicion  of 
dealing  with  the  devil;  becaufe  the  French  could  not 
otherwife  conceive  how  fo  many  books  fhould  ib  ex- 
aftly  agree  in  every  letter  and  point ; nor  could  he 
obtain  his  liberty  till  he  had  difeovered  the  method  by 
which  they  were  done.  In  1466  he  printed  a quarto 
edition  of  Tully’s  Offices,  and  the  year  following  ano- 
ther edition  of  the  fame  book,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  fcarce  and  curious  books  belonging' 
to  the  Libraries  of  both  our  Univerfities. 

From  Haerlem  it  paffed  to  Rome,  in  1467 ; and  in 
1468  it  was  carried  to  Venice  and  Paris.  Hitherto 
the  proficient  in  this  new  Art  had  proceeded  no  further 
than  in  the  common  alphabet,  fuited  to  the  vulgar  and 
Latin  tongues.  The  Gothic  alphabet,  as  it  moft  re- 
fembled  the  manufcripts  of  thofe  times,  was  the  firft  at- 
tempt; then  fome  of  the  Italian  Princes  introduced  the 
Roman  alphabet;  and,  in  afliort  time,  brought  it  to  that 
perfection,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1474,  they 
caft  a letter  not  much  inferior  to  the  beft  types  of  the 
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pYcfent  age ; as  may  be  fcen  in  a Latin  Grammar,  writ- 
ten by  Omnibonus  Leonicenus,  and  printed  at  Padua, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1474  ; from  whom  our  gram- 
marian, Lilly,  has  taken  the  entire  fcheme  of  his 
grammar,  and  tranfcribed  the  greateft  part  thereof, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  memory  of  this  au- 
thor. At  laft,  the  Italic  alphabet  came  much  in 
vogue ; but  there  were  no  Greek  types  till  about  the 
year  1476,  when  the  Italian  Printers  call  them  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  they  had  done  the  other  alpha- 
bets : yet  we  are  not  able  to  afeertain,  whether  this 
was  firft  introduced  by  the  Venetians,  Milanefe,  or 
Florentines,  each  of  them  claiming  the  reputation  of 
that  improvement ; tho’  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that 
two  Jewilh  Rabbins,  Jofliua  and  Mofes,  were  the  firll 
who  publiflied  the  Hebrew  chara6ler  in  feparate  types 
at  Saccino,  a little  city  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  in  the 
year  1480. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  Vatican  and 
Paris  Printers  introduced  the  Syriac,  Arabian,  Per- 
fian,  Armenian,  Coptic  or  Egyptian  chara6krs;  which, 
with  feveral  other  Chinefe  and  Indian  Types,  have  been 
improved  and  publillied  by  the  Printers  in  London. 

This  Art  has  alfo  paffed  from  Europe  to  Goa,  and 
the  Phillippine  iflands  in  Afia;  to  Lima,  Mexico,  Bof- 
ton.  New  York,  &c.  in  America,  and  to  Morocco  in 
Africa.  Befides,  amongft  other  curiofitics,  and  pieces 
of  antiquity,  a reverend  Clergyman  has  convinced  us 
of  the  vulgar  error,  which  reports  that  Printing  is  ri-‘ 
goroufly  prohibited  throughout  the  Turkifli  Empire, 
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by  fliewing  ‘ the  Capitulations  and  Articles  of  Peace 
between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Sultan  of 
:the  Ottoman  Empire,  printed  at  Conftantinople,  by 
Abraham  Gabai  Chafnahat,  Anno  1663.’ 

Thus  we  have  briefly  fliewn  where,  and  by  whom, 

\ the  Art  of  Printing  with  feparate  Types  was  invented; 

: and,  alfo,  how  it  was  at  firft.  difperfed. 

In  what  uncertainty  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ufe  of 
Printing  in  England  is,  may  be  feen  by  the  following 
imperfeft  detail.  Some  of  our  Almanac  makers  tell 
us,  that  Printing  was  firft  ufed  in  England,  1443, 
about  feven  years  before  it  was  pradifed,  or,  about 
three  years  after  it  was  thought  of : others  fay,  not  till 
after  1459.  The  workmen  of  the  Printing-Prefs,  at 
the  Theatre  in  Oxford,  in  a paper  printed  by  them 
on  the  23d.  of  Auguft,  1729,  affirm  that  the  noble  Art 
and  Myftery  of  Printing  was  firft  invented  in  the  year 
1430,  and  brought  into  England  in  the  year  1447;  a 
miftake,  perhaps,  for  1474.  The  learned  Mr.  Collier 
allures  us,  that  the  Myftery  of  Printing  appeared  ten 
years  fooner  at  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  than  at  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  Haerlem  and  Mentz  except- 
ed ; which  fixes  the  introduction  of  it  there  fo  early 
as  1457  • flnce  it  is  certain  that  it  appeared  at 
Rome,  and  el fewhere  in  Europe,  in  1467;  though  by 
the  date  put  in  the  margin,  he  feems  willing  to  have 
had  it  thought,  that  it  did  not  appear  at  Oxford  before 
1464.  The  diligent  collector  of  the  Annals  of  Print- 
ing, fuppofes  this  Art  firft  brought  into  England  in 
3460;  atid  Mr.  Bailey  implicitly  follows  Atkyns’s  ro- 
mance 
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matice  of  the  introdiidion  of  it  in  King  Henry  Vltl/s 
reign,  or  before  1460.  But  the  generality  of  our  En- 
glifli  chroniclers,  who  mention  it,  tell  us,  that  Printing 
was  firft  praftifed  by  Mr.  Caxton,  in  1471,  at  Weft- 
minder,  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Abbot. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Of  Roman,  Italic,  and  Black  Printing  Letter, 
ONFORMABLE  to  the  general  method  which 


is  ob-ferved  in  Grammars,  we  begin  this  alfo  with 
the  principles  thereof,  viz.  Letters;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  inftead  of  applying  their  fignification,  as 
in  others,  to  the  art  of  fpeaking  or  writing  fome  parti- 
cular language,  we  fhall  confider  them  as  the  chief  of 
Printing  Materials;  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  Chapter, 
treat  of  their  Contexture,  Superficial  Shape,  and  fuch 
Properties  as  come  under  the  cognizance  of  Printers, 
Bookfellers,  and  others,  who  are  judges  of  Printing. 
Accordingly,  we  fhall  not  confine  ourfelves  to  the  bare 
l.etters  of  different  Alphabets,  but  fliew  what  other 
Sorts  are  comprehended  in  a Fount  of  Letter,  call 
either  for  Sacred,  Ancient,  or  Modern  languages  : of 
which,  thofc  of  the  laft  clafs  being  the  mod  prevailing. 
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we  fhall,  therefore,  give  the  preference  to  thofe  cha- 
raflers  which  arc  appropriated  not  only  to  our  own, 
but  other  European  languages. 

The  Types,  or  Letters,  which  are  made  ufe  of  for 
printing  in  England,  are  either  Roman,  Italic,  or 
Black. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  Roman  Printing  Letter. 

Roman,  is  at  prefent,  the  moft  general  Letter 
which  is  ufed  for  Printing;  and  has  long  been 
the  national  chara6ler,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  but  alfo  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  Italy; 
whereas  in  Germany,  and  in  the  kingdoms  which  lie 
round  the  Baltic,  they  print  with  Letters  which  owe 
their  formation  to  the  Gothic  charaflers:  neverthelefs, 
many  of  thofe  nations  print  whole  works  in  their  own 
language,  with  Roman  Letter : and  that  the  Germans 
themfelves,  as  well  as  thofe  who  patronize  their  cha- 
rafters,  have  not  yet  intirely  quitted  them,  and  made 
Roman  Letter  more  univerfal,  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
apprehcnfions  of  fharing  the  fate  of  the  primitive  Prin- 
ters, who,  in  attempting  to  introduce  Roman  charac- 
ters, fuffered  greatly  from  the  diflike  which  the  Learn- 
ed then  fhewed  to  the  works  which  had  been  done  in 
that  letter;  whereby  the  former  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  printing  in  Gothic  charafters,  to  which  men  of 
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literature  had  been  accuflomed,  and  which,  refembling 
the  writing  of  Monks,  it  was  difficult  to  pcrfuadc  peo- 
ple to  approve  of  any  thing  which  had  the  leall  lliew 
of  bearing  againft  monaftic  interefi. 

The  fame  reafon  may  be  given  why  the  Dutch  have 
not  turned  Black  Letter  out  of  their  Printing-houfes, 
but  ftill  make  ufe  of  it,  efpecially  in  books  of  de- 
votion, and  religious  treatifes  defigned  for  general 
ufe;  whereas  curious  and  learned  fubjefls  are  fre- 
quently printed  in  Roman.  The  Germans,  indeed, 
have  more  than  once  made  effays  to  print  prayer-books 
in  Roman  Letter,  to  try  how  they  would  be  received 
by  the  public  : but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  this  me- 
thod of  bringing  people  into  the  Printer’s  fcheme, 
would  not  take ; and  that  the  fmall  impreffions  of 
thefc  books  came  into  the  hands  of  fuch  only  as  were 
cither  curious,  or  would  be  thought  learned,  when 
they  fliould  be  feen  reading  in  a book  printed  in  cha- 
raflers  which  the  vulgar  people  in  Germany  perfuaded 
thcmfelves  fhould  be  appropriated  to  no  other  than 
the  Latin  Language.  However,  what  has  fruftrated 
the  defign  of  the  German  Printers,  has  n.ot  intimidated 
thofc  in  Sweden;  where,  by  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
per fupporters  of  fo  noble  a plan,  they  have  of  late 
made  conlidcrable  fleps  towards  abolifhing  German 
Types,  by  printing  the  New  Teflament,  the  Plalter, 
and  other  fchool-books,  in  Roman  Letter ; by  which 
tis  hoped.  Printing,  in  that  quarter,  will  put  on  a bet- 
ter face  ; and  their  hitherto  eftabliflied  Printing  Let- 
ters become  obfolete  and  antiquated. 
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The  appellation  itfelf  which  the  fubjecl-charaQers 
bear,  is  fufficient  for  us  to  conclude,  that  it  owes  its 
being  to  the  ancient  Romans;  tho’  the  face  of  the  pre- 
lent, and  the  face  of  the  original  Roman  Letters  are 
greatly  changed,  by  the  improvments  whi^h  they  have 
received  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  laws  and 
rules  laid  down  by  eminent  penmen.  The  Germans 
and  their  confederates,  dilfer  with  us  here,  in  calling 
all  thofe  fizes  of  Letter  Antiquay  which  we,  as  well  as 
the  French,  and  other  printing  nations,  comprehend 
under  the  name  of  Roman  ; which,  were  it  matter  of 
any  importance,  would  deferve  our  inquiry,  to  fee 
whether  it  is  done  to  deprive  the  antient  Romans  from 
an  acknowledgment  due  to  their  memory,  for  the  In- 
vention of  their  Letters  ; or  whether  it  is  to  ferve  for 
an  open  confeffion  that  they  have  not  yet  been  at  the 
pains  to  bring  their  Antiqua  to  the  fame  perieflion  as 
their  neighbours  have  done  the  Roman. 

That  good  Roman  makes  the  bell  figure  in  a Spe- 
cimen of  Letters,  may  be  laid  w’ithout  referve,  el'pe- 
cially  as  we  would  be  underllood  not  to  pronounce  all 
Letter  good  which  is  nexo;  but  only  fuch  as  has  the 
necelfary  accomplifliments  as  well  in  its  appearance,  as 
fubflance.  The  lirft  of.thcfe  good  qualities,  therefore, 
of  Letter,  conlills  in  its  being  of  a truoy  or  rather 
good  fliape ; fince  it  is  impoflible  to  maintain  the  lirlf, 
without  involving  ourfelves  in  controverfies  which 
cannot  be  decided  till  fuch  rules  are  ellablilhcd  as  may 
be  a llandard  for  the  exafl  uniformity  of  each  Letter 
in  particular.  We  lhall  therefore  conclude,  with  the 
ingenious  Mr.  MoxoHy  ‘ That  the  Roman  Lettejs 
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were  originally  invented  and  contrived  to  be  made 
and  confift  of  Circles,  Arches  of  circles,  and  ftraight 
Lines;  and  that  therefore  thofc  Letters  that  have 
thefe  figures,  either  entire,  or  elfe  properly  mixt, 
fo  as  the  courfe  and  progrefs  of  the  pen  may  beft 
admit,  may  deferve  the  name  of  true  fliape.’  The 
before-mentioned  mathematical  rules,  therefore,  be- 
ing obferved,  and  properly  applied,  by  the  Letter- 
cutter,  will  produce  Roman  chara6lers,  of  fuch  har- 
mony, grace,  and  fymmetry,  as  will  delight  and  eafe 
the  eye  in  reading ; by  having  their  Fats  and  Leans 
blended  together  with  fuch  fweetnefs  as  amazes  a 
clofe  examiner  into  the  proportion  which  the  fmalleft 
Letters  bear  to  ihofe  of  larger  fizes : but  to  fay, 
pontivcly,  that  every  Founding  Houfe  can  boaft 
of  ^rwc-fliaped  Letters,  would  be  fpcaking  with  too 
great  forwardnefs — fince  it  has  been  thought,  even 
by  able  Penmen,  that  none  could  cut  two  Letters  of 
the  fame  Signification,  fo  as  to  bear  an  exafl  likenefs 
to  each  other;  and  that,  as  it  was  impra6licable  to  write 
a true  Duplicate  on  Paper,  it  was  impoflible  to  efFcfcl 

it  by  thofe  who  attempted  in  ButMeffrs.  Fry 

and  Sons,  Letter  Founders,  in  London,  have  incon- 
trovertably  proved  that  whatever  may  be  done  with  the 
Pen,  the  greatefl  likenefs  of  letters  of  the  fame  Signifi- 
cation are  made  by  them  in  Steel,  from  the  leafl  to  the 
greatefl  fizes;  and  that  accented  Letters  and  Ligatures 
are  made  fo  much  in  the  exact  fliape  and  fymmetry 
with  thofe  of  the  mean  Alphabet,  that  the  beft  Judges 
cannot  poffibly  difeover  any  difference  between  them. 

: — So  far  w'e  may  fafely  fay,  refpefting  the  true  fhape 
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in  Letters,  and  that  thefe  Founders  have  exerted  thcm- 
felvcs  more  than  their  neighbours  in  carting  good  Let- 
ter, for  tho’  the  authorities  about  the  Invention  of 
metal  Types  are  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  the  meli- 
orating and  improving  them  cannot  be  more  jurtly 
claimed  by  any,  than  by  Mertrs.  Frys,  who  have  long 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  Letter 
— the  Prefs'Work  from  which  has  been  thought  by  fome 
who  have  had  no  proper  conceptions  about  Printing, 
to  have  proceeded  from  Silver  Types — But  a good  and 
neat  Prefsman  can  beft  inform  them,  that  it  is  not  Silver 
Types,  on  which  good  Prefs-work  depends,  but  that  the 
bert  common  metal  will  produce,  with  care,  equally 
good  work. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  take  more 
than  common  pains  in  finifliing  their  Punches,  and 
removing  all  fuch  irregularities  as  may  obftruB;  their 
making  a fmooth  and  even  imprertion  when  thev  are 
funk  into  Matrices,  firft  well  prepared  for  the  purpofe  : 
and  as  their  Letter  is  generally  cart  of  good  metal, 
and  ftandtrue,  and  exafl  in  line,  bcfides  well  drerted: 
no  wonder  that  it  has  recommended  itfelf  into  the  moft 
confiderable  Printing-houfes  in  this  city,  and,  moft 
probably,  will  be  received  in  the  feveral  others,  unlcfs 
it  fhall  appear  that  thefe  Founders  rtiould  defign  to 
promote  their  own  intereft  by  detrimenting  that  of 
Printers. 

What  has  been  faid  about  true  rtiape  in  Letters,  re- 
lates chiefly  to  Roman;  but,  in  our  further  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  Properties  of  good  Letter,  we  lliall 
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comprehend  all  otlicr  fufil  Types  as  are  call;  here.  Ac- 
icordingly,  the  gooddnefs  of  Printing-letter  being  not 
I confined  to  true  fliape  alone,  confifls  alfo  in  having  a 
deep  face;  which  depends,  firfl,  upon  the  Punches  be- 
ing cut  to  a rcafonable  depth,  and  their  Hollows  deep- 
I e ned  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  refpeftive  Let- 
I ters ; and,  fecondly,  upon  the  Punches  being  funk 
^deep  into  Matrices  : for  if  either  of  thefe  two  requifites 
is  neglebled,  the  Letter,  in  courfe,  will  have  a fhallow 
face,  and  prove  unprofitable  to  the  purchafer ; as  it  is 
in  France,  where  Printers  have  very  great  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  fhallownefs  of  Letter  call  by  their 
Founders.  Mr.  Fertely  Printer,  at  St.  Omer,  in  par- 
ticular, exclaims  againfl  this  impofition  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  ‘ We  need  not  wonder,’  fays  he,  ‘that 
our  Prefs-work  does  not  look  better;  for  if  the  paper 
is  apt  to  fink,  or  otherwife  deceives  the  perfon  that 
wets  it;  and  the  ink  happens  not  to  be  very  clean,  the 
eye  of  the  Letter  is  prefcntly  filled  up — The  Prefsman 
then,  with  his  bodkin,  turns  graver ; but  with  fuch 
an  unfteady  hand,  and  with  fo  little  precaution,  that 
he  more  hurts  than  clears  the  Letter.  Flad  our  cha- 
raflers  the  fame  depth  as  thofe  abroad,  French  Prefs- 
work  would  undoubtedly  make  a better  figure  alfo : 
but  we  have  had  new  Founts  where  the  relief  part  of 
fome  Sorts  (confidered  from  the  center  of  their  hol- 
lows) did  not  anfwer  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  ordina- 
ry paper  for  printing — which  is  a fhame  !’  And  though 
this,  at  prefent,  is  not  the  cafe  in  England,  it  may  ne- 
verthelefs  be  obferved,  that  fome  of  our  Roman  low- 
er-cafe forts  are  not  equally  fortified  to  endure  the 
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lizes,  where  the  a,  e,  s,  w,  are  worn  out  before  the 
other  forts  are  injured ; which  few  forts,  were  they 
caft  again,  and  the  worn  out  ones  thrown  out,  would 
render  a Fount  ferviceable  for  a great  deal  of  good 
work  more. 

The  next  of  the  principal  qualities  of  good  Letter, 
is,  that  it  be  caft  of  good  metal,  fit  to  wear  well  at 
leaft  fo  long  as  till  it  has  paid  for  itfelf,  befides  good 
intereft  for  its  long  credit ; thereby  to  eafe  the  charges 
offuch  forts  of  Letter  as  never  make  a return  neither 
of  the  principal  nor  intereft.  This  is  another  great 
hardfhip  upon  the  Printers  in  Paris,  who  are  ferved 
with  very  bad  metal  by  their  Founders;  which,  and  the 
fhort  wear  they  have  of  their  Letter  on  account  of  its 
fhallownefs,  makes  the  more  fubftantial  Printers  lay 
out  their  money  in  Franckfort,  from  whence  they  are 
ferved  with  a better  commodity.  Notwithftanding 
which,  the  Founders  in  Paris  keep  their  wonted  metal, 
and  alledge,  that  is  of  the  fame  compofition  with  that 
which  is  ufed  at  the  King’s  Founding-houfe;  which 
ferves  not  any  other  but  his  Majefty’s  Printing-houfe 
at  the  Louvre,  with  fufil  materials-  It  would  therefore 
be  inconfiftent  wdth  the  intereft  of  the  Founder  to  caft 
Letter  for  lafting;  fince  Letter,  at  the  faid  Printing- 
houfe  in  Paris,  is  deemed,  old  and  worn,  when  it  has 
loft  its  brightnefs;  which,  tho’.  it  delights  the  eyes  of 
fome,  does  not  pleafe  the  Printer,  who  rather  chufes 
to  fee  new  Letter  have  a gloomy  caft,  judging  from 
thence  that  its  metal  will  prove  to  be  good. 
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The  Compofition  of  metal  for  Letter  being  various, 
and  depending  upon  the  difcretion  of  the  Founder, 
muft  needs  have  different  effefts  upon  Letter,  and 
render  it  either  more  or  lefs  fervicable.  Mr.  Moxon 
has  been  fo  generous  as  to  particularize  the  fpecies  and 
the  quantities  which  he  ufed  to  make  Metal  of;  and  ac- 
cordingly 28  lb.  of  Metal  required  25  lb.  melted  lead, 
mixt  with  3 lb.  of  iron  and  antimony  melted  together. 
But  in  Germany  they  ufe  more  than  three  ingredients 
to  their  Metal;  which  is  there  made  of  fteel,  iron, 
copper,  brafs,  tin,  and  lead:  all  which  they  incorporate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  antimony.  This  Metal, 

I if  duly  prepared,  does  not  bend,  but  breaks  like 
I glafs : it  is  harder  than  tin  and  lead ; fomething  fofter 
than  copper,  and  melts  fooner  than  lead.  This  ac- 
count I have  of  Mr.  Struke,  a Printer  at  Lubec,  who 
did  caft,  for  his  own  ufe,  not  only  large-fized  letters 
for  titles,  but  alfo  a fufficient  quantity  of  two-lined 
Englifh,  after  a peculiar  manner,  by  cutting  his  punches 
on  wood,  and  finking  them  afterwards  into  leaden 
Matrices;  yet  were  the  Letters  caft  in  them  deeper 
than  the  French  generally  are.  Flow  they  prepare 
Letter-metal  in  Holland,  I have  not  learn’d : but 
from  a certain  inftance  (the  narration  whereof  would 
require  a long  digreffion)  I am  perfuaded  that  they 
differ  both  from  the  Englifti  and  the  Germans. 

Befides  the  three  principal  Properties  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  following  (like  Satellites  to  good  Let- 
ter) are  not  undeferving  the  purchafer’s  examination ; 
who  ought  to  take  notice, 
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1.  Whether  the  Letter  {lands  even,  and  in  Line: 
wliich  is  the  chief  good  quality  in  Letter,  and  makes 
the  face  thereof  ibmetimes  to  pafs,  tho’  otherwife 
ill-fliaped. 

2.  V/hether  it  Hands  parallel;  and  whether  it  drives 
out,  or  gets  in,  either  at  the  head,  or  the  foot,  and 
is,  as. Printers  call  it,  Bottle-arjed ; which  is  a fault 
that  cannot  be  mended  but  by  rubbing  the  whole 
Fount  over  again. 

3.  Whether  the  thin  lower-cafe  Letters,  efpecially 
the  dots  over  the  i and  j are  come  in  calling. 

4.  Whether  the  Break  is  well  ploughed  away  and 
Imoothen’d. 

5.  Whether  it  be  well  feraped,  fo  as  not  to  want 
rubbing  down  by  the  Compofitor. 

6.  Whether  each  Letter  has  a due  Proportion,  as  to 
thicknefs;  and  whether  they  are  not  fo  thin  as  to  hin- 
der each  other  from  appearing  with  a full  face  ; or  fo 
thick  as  to  occafion  a gap  between  Letter  and 
Letter. 

y.  Whether  it  be  well  bearded  : which  Founders  in 
France  are  obliged  to,  to  their  own  difadvantge,  on 
account  of  their  fltallow  Letter. 

8.  Whether  it  have  a deep  and  open  fingle,  or  dou- 
ble Nick,  different  from  other  Founts  of  the  lame 
• Body,  and  in  the  fame  Printing-houfe. 

In  this  lall  article  both  the  Dutch  and  French  a£l  a little 
ungencroufiy ; by  putting  a very  narrow  and  lhallow 
Nick  to  moll  of  their  Letter:  and  the  French,  to  be 
more  particular,  put  the  Nick  on  the  back  of  their 
Roman  Letter.  SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 


[Of  Italic  Letter. 


S Roman  charaflers  owe  their  Invention  to  the 


■L  ^ antient  Romans,  fo  have  Italic  Letters  the  learn- 
ed Aldus  Manutius  for  their  author;  who  was  a Ro- 
man by  birth,  and  who  in  the  year  1490  erefted  a 
Printing-houfe  in  Venice;  where  having  aboliflied  the 
Letter  which  refemblcd  the  writing  of  Monks,  and 
introduced  Roman  Types,  of  a much  neater  cut,  in- 
vented that  beautiful  Letter  which  we  and  feveral  other 
nations  call  Italic ; though  th6  Germans,  and  thofe 
who  join  with  them,  fhew  themfelves  as  ungenerous  in 
this  inftance,  as  they  do  with  refpe6l  to  Roman;  for 
they  give  Italic  Letter  the  name  of  Curfv;  whereby 
the  memory  of  its  original^ defeent  is  Hilled.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  called  the  Venetian  Letter,  by  rcafon 
that  Manutius  was  fettled  at  Venice,  when  he  brought 
his  new-invented  Letter  to  perfection  ; which  not  long 
after  was  dedicated  to  the  State  of  Italy,  thereby  to 
prevent  the  difputes  which  might  arife  if  any  other 
nation  fhould  venture  to  claim  the  priority  of  it ; as 
W'as  the  cafe  about  the  firft  Invention  of  Printing. 

The  chief,  and  almoll  only  ufe  for  which  Italic  was 
originally  defigned,  was  to  diftinguilli  fuch  parts  of  a 
book  as  may  be  faid  not  to  belong  to  the  Body  thereof, 
as  Prefaces,  Introdutlions,  Annotations,  congratula- 
tory Poems,  Summaries,  and  Contents:  all  which  fub- 
parts  of  a Work  w'cre  formerly  made  a rule  to  be  put 
in  Italic;  whence  it  tvas  that  at  leaft  two  fifths  of  a 
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Fount  of  Letter  were  Italic.  At  prefent  this  Letter 
is  ul'ed  more  fparingly,  fince  all  the  adjunft  parts  of 
a Work  may  now  be  very  properly  varied  by  the  dif- 
ferent fjzes  of  Roman,  were  there  even  no  Italic  at 
all : and  to  plead  the  neceffity  of  Italic  to  diftinguifli 
proper  names  of  Perfons  and  Places,  would  be  alto- 
gether puerile,  and  argue,  that  the  prefent  age  is  lefs 
capable  of  apprehenfion  than  our  forefathers,  who 
knew  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  words,  before  Italic 
exifted,  and  when  no  other  but  one  fort  of  Letter 
ferved  for  Title,  Body,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
a Book. 

That  Italic  Letter  was  not  defigned  to  diftinguifh 
proper  names  in,  nor  for  feveral  other  ufes  which  it 
now  ferves,  might  be  readily  proved,  even  from  works 
which  have  been  printed  in  England;  where  feveral 
have  thought  it  a contrail  to  deprive  Roman  I.etter 
of  its  own  beauty,  by  loading  it  with  Italic  words  and 
terms  of  common  fignification  and  meaning;  and 
have  thought  it  inconfillent  to  intermix  Letter  of  an 
erefl  polition  with  that  of  an  oblique  inclination. 

What  Roman  Letter  fulfers  by  being  interlarded 
with  Italic,  is  of  equal  prejudice  to  this,  when  it  is 
invaded  by  the  former — For  Roman  being  always  of 
a bolder  look  than  Italic;  of  the  fame  Body,  takes 
advantage  of  the  foft  and  tender  face  of  Italic;  which, 
throughout  all  its  fizes,  is  now  in  England  of  fuch  a 
beautiful  cut  and  fhape  as  it  never  was  before.  What 
pity  then  that  two  fuch  fignificant  Faces  as  Roman 
^nd  Italic  are,  and  of  which  neither  Hands  in  need  of 
jihe  other,  llioukl  fometimes  be  maimed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner 
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j ncr  as  not  to  be  known  which  of  the  two  has  the  advan- 
I tage  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
I intermixing  Roman  and  Italic  may  be  brought  to 
! ftraighter  limits,  and  the  latter  be  ufed  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes  as  it  was  defign’d  for;  viz.  for  varying  the  differ- 
i ent  Parts  and  Fragments,  abftrafted  from  the  Body  of 
a w’ork — for  palfages  which  differ  from  the  language  of 
I the  Text — for  literal  citations  from  Scripture — for 
, words,  terms,  or  expreffions  which  fome  authors  would 
I have  regarded  as  more  nervous;  and  by  which  they 
: intend  to  convey  to  the  reader  either  inllrufling,  faty- 
I rizing,  admiring,  or  other  hints  and  remarks : where- 
i as  others,  again,  would  not  chufe  to  follow  that  me- 
I thod,  fearing  that  their  works  fhould  be  thought  to 
I have  been  printed  in  a houfe  where,  for  want  of  Ro- 
I man,  they  had  recourfe  to  Italic. 

Tho’  'tis  in  vain  to  expefl  that  the  ufe  of  Roman  or 
Italic  will  be  reftored  to  its  former  purity;  yet  may  it  be 
hoped  that  their  parading  fo  very  promifcuoufly  may  be 
prevented,  or,  like  the  Old  Style,  abolifhed,  when, 
upon  examining  into  the  merits  of  thefe  obfervations, 
fome  may  join  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  mixing  the 
faid  two  fpecies  of  Letter  on  account  of  proper  names, 
whether  of  perfons  or  places,  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
well  in  profane  Works,  as  it  is  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Which  might  be  effefled  with  the  lefs  difficulty,  were 
Printers  themfelves  to  ffiew  their  diflike  to  it,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  a Work  give  direftions  concerning 
proper  names,  and  the  placing  of  capital  Letters,  be- 
fore the  Compofitor  falls  into  the  common  road  of  both. 
But  to  prevent  the  trouble,  as  well  as  expence,  which 
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Avould  enfue  upon  an  Author’s  infilling  to  have  his 
work  done  in  an  out-of-the-way  manner,  after  it  has 
been  begun,  k is  fafeft  to  confult  every  Gentleman, 
leak  fome  fliould  fhew  themfelves  peculiar,  rather 
than  conform  to  the  methods  which  Printers  ufe  to 
grace  the  work  committed  to  their  care. 

Were  we  to  trace  the  beginning  of  the  cullom  which 
kill  prevails  in  England,  to  vary  all  proper  names,  it 
would  require  a difcourfe  too  prolix  to  give  it  here  a 
place  ; yet,  that  we  may  not  be  altogether  lilent  upon 
this  head,  we  will  make  the  following  conjeftures,  by 
obferving,  that  when  Roman  Letter  became  to  be 
eflabliflied,  the  Germans  made  ufe  of  it  among  their 
Charaflers,  for  proper  names,  and  fuch  words  as  are 
fometimes  entire  Latin,  and  as  they  are  fond  of  to  in- 
tercalate into  their  language.  But  if  this  has  given 
the  hint  to  the  Englifli  to  vary  their  proper,  names,  it 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  the  lofs 
which  their  Charaflers  have  fuftained  in  their  afpe6l, 
by  being  intermixt  with  Roman,  is  far  lefs  than  what 
that  Letter  fuffers  when  interlarded  with  Italic  j the 
German  and  the  Roman  being  both  of  a parallel  pofi- 
lion,  but  Italic,  of  an  oblique  inclination — Add  to 
this,  that  the  Germans  being  apt  to  latinize  moll 
proper  names,  and  to  exprefs  them  according  to  the 
fame  rules  as  in  a latin  dilcourfe,  by  their  varying 
them  own,  that  fuch  names  and  words  have  the  geni- 
us of  a different  language ; which  cannot  be  faid  of 
proper  names  in  the  Englifli,  where  they  are  not  fub- 
jecled  to  that  affefled  way  of  latinizing  them,  before 
they  prefent  themfelves  in  latin  works.  But  if  this 
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conjefture  will  not  pafs,  I defire  leave  to  offer  ano- 
ther ; and  to  fuppofe,  that  the  varying  of  proper  names 
may  be  owing  to  the  fancy  of  fome  Author  of  a work, 
which  abounded  in  proper  names,  either  of  perfons  or 
places,  more  than  ordinary,  and  therefore  ordered 
them  to  be  dillinguifhed  by  different  charafters  from 
the  Text,  thereby  to  fave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  Body  of  the  Work  over  again,  when  he  fliould 

I have  occafion  to  make  an  Index  of  the  names  contain- 

I 

ed  in  the  matter ; or  elfe,  to  make  the  names  in  the 
Index  to  be  found  readily  in  the  Text,  where  they 
would  fliew  themfelves  more  confpicuous  to  the  Rea- 
der on  account  of  their  being  put  in  different  charac- 
ters. And  that  fuch  a contrivance  may  have  after- 
wards been  look'd  upon  as  an  improvement ; or  the 
Printer  may  have  fupported  the  fame,  to  make  ufe  of 
his  Italic,  feems  not  altogether  improbable,  tho’  I 
hav^  no  vouchers  for  what  I have  fuggefted. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  as  I have  before  declared; 
Italic  difcovers  a particular  delicacy,  and  fliews  a ma- 
thematical judgment  in  the  Letter-cutter,  to  keep  the 
Slopings  of  that  tender-faced  Letter  within  fuch  de- 
grees as  are  required  for  each  Body,  and  as  do  not  de- 
triment its  individuals.  But  this  precaution  is  not 
always  ufed;  for  we  may  obferve  that  in  fome  Italics 
the  lower-cafe  g will  not  admit  of  another  g to  Hand 
after  it,  without  putting  a Plair-fpace  between  them, 
to  prevent  their  preffing  againft  each  other : neither 
will  it  give  way  to y and  the  ligature  Jl ; and  therefore 
a round  fl  is  caft  to  fome  Italic  Founts,  to  be  ufed 
after  the  letter^;  but  where  the  round  fi  is  wanting, 
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an  st  in  two  pieces  might  be  ufed  without  difcredit  to 
the  work,  rather  than  to  fufFer  the  long  Ji  to  caufe  a 
gap  between  the^  and  the  faid  ligature.  The  like  re- 
paration may  be  obferved  where  g ftands  before  p, 
and  in  the  fame  word.  To  remove,  therefore, 
thefe  inconveniences,  which  the  Italic  g feems  to 
have  occalioned  equally  in  France,  the  Manager  of 
the  King’s  Founding-houfe  at  Paris  caufed  a ^ to  be 
cut  of  fuch  a length  aud  turn  as  yielded  to  the  incli- 
nation of  thofe  letters  which  before  were  hindered  from 
their  clofe  joining  the  g.  But  thefe  are  not  only  the 
interfering  letters ; for  fome  of  the  Italic  Capitals  are 
of  the  fame  troublefome  nature,  and  fupprefs  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  lower-cafe  letters ; of  which  we 
Ihall  take  notice,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  K erned 
Letters. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  next  Seflion,  let  it  not  be 
thought  impertinent  to  conclude  the  fubjeft  matter  of 
thisy  with  obferving,  that  Italic  Letter  not  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  injuries  which  the  Roman  is  apt  to 
receive,  by  being  more  conftantly  ufed ; Printers,  in 
foreign  parts,  fometimes,  make  one  Fount  of  Italic 
ferve  for  two  of  Roman,  by  calling  fuch  lower-cafe 
forts  over  again  as  they  obferve  to  have  been  blunted 
on  account  of  their  more  tender  face ; which  general- 
ly happens  to  Cy  o,  and  5 — And  that,  in  chuling  their 
Letter,  they  are  not  confined  to  have  Roman  and  Ita- 
lic call  by  the  fame  Founder,  but  where  they  find  the 
one  or  the  other  to  pleafe  their  fancy  bell. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  Black  Printing  Letter, 

Black  Letter,  which  is  ufed  in  England,  def- 
cends  from  the  Gothic  charaflers;  and  is  there- 
fore called  GothiCy  by  fome,  and  Old  Englijh  by  others; 
but  Printers  give  it  the  name  of  Black  Letter y becaufe 
its  Face,  taking  in  a larger  compafs  than  Roman  or 
Italic  of  the  fame  Body,  the  full  and  fpreading  ftrokes 
thereof  appear  more  black  upon  paper,  than  common. 
At  prefent  Black  Letter  is  fo  far  abolifli’d  herCy  that  it 
is  feldom  ufed  in  any  other  matter  than  what  belongs 
to  Law,  and  more  particularly  to  Statute  Law.  It  is 
therefore  poflible  that  Black  Letter,  in  time,  may  be- 
come altogether  difregarded,  as  well  as  its  parent,  the 
Gothic,  which  in  the  primitive  time  of  Printing  was 
the  eftablifhed  chara6ler,  and  prevailed  againft  the  La- 
tin; which  had  been  firft  introduced  in  Spain,  by 
Alphonfus  VI.  1080 ; when  that  Prince  put  an  end  to 
writing  in  Gothic  charatfers  throughout  his  dominions. 
Neither  needs  the  extinflion  of  Black  Letter  be  much 
lamented  by  Printers,  to  whom  it  is  more  chargeable 
than  Roman,  or  Italic,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  ink  which  it  requires;  whereby  the 
bell-colour’d  paper  receives  a yellow  hue,  and  bc-^ 
comes  unfightly. 

Black  Letter,  again,  is  fometimes  ufed  with  Roman 
and  Italic  together,  to  ferve  for  matter  which  the  Au- 
thor would  particularly  enforce  to  the  reader;  and  in 
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that  cafe,  the  Text  being  Roman,  proper  names  are 
put  in  Italic.  But  this  way  of  intermixing  three  forts 
of  Letter,  not  being  countenanced,  on  account  of 
the  great  difparity  between  their  Faces,  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  reafon  that  feveral  Houfes  are  without  Black 
Letter  at  all,  tho’  well  provided  with  other  good,  and 
more  ufeful.  Printing  Materials.  Laftly,  Black  Let- 
ter is  fometimes  ufed,  inftead  of  Printing,  in  Red, 
what  is  defigned  to  be  made  more  conlpicuous  than 
common. 


CHAP.  IL 

0/  the  different  Bodies  and  Sizes  of  Printing  Letter* 

The  feveral  Bodies  to  which  Printing  Letter  is 
caft  in  England,  are  19  in  number,  of  this  or- 
der; viz.  1 French  Canon.  2.  Two-lines  Double 
Pica.  3.  Two-lines  Great  Primer.  4.  Two-lines 
Englilh.  5.  Two-lines  Pica.  6.  Double  Pica.  7. 
Paragon.  8.  Great  Primer.  9.  Primer.  10.  Englilh. 
11.  Pica.  12.  Small  Pica.  13.  Long  Primer.  14. 
Burgeois.  15.  Brevier.  16.  Minion.  17.  Non- 
pareil. 18.  Pearl.  19.  Diamond.  All  w'hich  Sorts 
of  Letter  may  be  bell  divided  into  Letter  of  Regu- 
lar, and  of  Irregular,  Bodies. 
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SECT.  I. 

0/  Regular-bodied  Letter. 

HE  clafs  of  Regular-bodied  Letter  takes  in,  viz. 


A Great  Primer,  Englifli,  Pica,  Long  Primer,  Bre- 
vier, Nonpareil,  and  Pearl : but  to  thofe  ^vhich  go  be- 
fore them,  viz.  French  Canon,  Two-lines  Double 
Pica,  Two-lines  Great  Primer,  Two-lines  Englifli, 
Two-lines  Pica,  and  Double  Pica,  we  will  give  the 
name  of  Title-Letters;  confidering  that  the  firft  three 
forts  are  ufed  in  Titles  of  Books,  and  in  Jobbs,  only, 
to  make  emphatical  words  or  lines  appear  more  confpi- 
cuous.  And  as  to  the  three  other  fizes,  they  are  mofUy 
ufed  in  Heads,  and  for  Jobbs;  tho’  they,  and  even 
Two-lines  Great  Primer,  fometimes  ferve  for  fhort  De- 
dications, or  Prefaces,  to  works  of  a large  fize. 

Among  the  Title-Letters,  Two-lines  Pica  being 
looked  upon  as  a Letter  of  general  ufe,  and  very  apt 
to  be  mixed  with  Double  Pica,  but  tew  Printers  are 
fond  of  it ; efpecially  as  they  find  that  the  difference 
betwixt  Two-lines  Pica  and  Double  Pica,  as  well  in 
Face,  as  Body,  is  but  inconfiderable;  and  that  of  the 
two,  the  latter  is  fittefl  for  Poems,  Prefaces,  and 
other  introduflory  parts  of  a Work, 

That  Double  Pica  is  not  the  right  name  for  that  Let- 
ter, no  Printer  will  difown,  becaufe  its  depth  anfwers 
to  Two-lines  Small-pica,  and  ought,  for  that  reafon, 
more  properly  to  be  called  Double  Small-Pica.  Which 
gives  us  room  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  Letter  which 
now  anfwers  to  two  lines  of  Small  Pica,  has  been  alfo 
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caft  to  the  depth  of  two-lines  of  Pica;  but,  being  judged 
too  fmall-faced  for  that  fize,  it  has  been  reduced  to 
two  lines  of  Small  Pica,  But  Mr.  Caflon  has  revived 
one  fomething  larger  than  his  Double  Pica,  in  having 
cut  a Letter  to  be  caft  to  the  fize  of  Two-lines  Pica« 


SECT.  II. 


OJ'  Irregular  bodied  Letter. 


HE  feveral  forts  of  Irregular-bodied  Letters  are. 


Paragon,  Primer,  Small  Pica,  Burgeois,  Minion, 
and  Diamond.  We  call  them  Irregular,  becaufe  they 
are  of  intermediate  fizes  to  Letter  of  Regular  Bodies ; 
a ftandard  for  which,  no  doubt,  was  fixed  by  former 
Printers,  and  Founders. 

The  Primer  is  a fize,  anfwering  to  Two  Brevier 
Bodies,  which,  with  the  Diamond,  are  very  beautiful 
fizes,  and  are  caft  by  Meflrs.  Fry  and  Sons. 

What  has  been  mentioned  about  Two-lines  Pica,, 
may  be  equally  faid  of  Paragon,  and  the  reft  of  Ir- 
regular-bodied Letter,  viz.  That  they  may  be 
fpared  in  a Printing-houfe,  well  provided  with  fufil 
Materials  of  Regular  Bodies:  for  none  can  well  plead 
their  neceflity,  but  fuch  as  are  fure  to  reap  a benefit 
from  being  furnifli’d  with  them.  For  the  reft.  Irregu- 
lar-bodied Letter  is  apt  to  caufe  confufion  in  a Print- 
ing-liQufe;  and  is  therefore  the  lefs  countenanced  by 
moft  Printers.  But  becaufe  Irregular-bodied  Letter 
pf  the  fmaller  fizes  fometimes  ferves  the  ends  of  pro- 
prietors of  ftanding  and  felling  Copies,  this  feems  one 
peafon  that  it  has  been  attempted ; otherwife  the  fizes 
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of  Printing  Letter  would  not  perhaps  have  been  car- 
ried lower  than  Brevier — a Letter  fmall  enough  to  in- 
jure the  fight,  without  the  help  of  Nonpareil,  and 
Pearl,  tho’  both  of  the  clafs  of  Regular-bodied  Letter. 

Among  the  Irregular-bodied  forts  of  Letter,  none 
has  taken  fo  great  a run  as  Small  Pica;  and  very  con- 
fiderable  Works  have  been  done  in  that  charafter; 
fuch  as  Chamber’s  Diftionary,  the  Syflem  of  Geogra- 
phy, the  Univerfal  Hiftory  in  8vo,  and  feveral  other 
books  of  confequence.  It  is  a Letter,  indeed,  which 
was  not  much  taken  notice  of,  before  it  appeared  in  the 
Cyclopaedia;  but  it  has  raifed  its  reputation  ever  fince, 
and  is  now  become  the  favourite  charafler  to  do  vo- 
luminous Works  in;  partly,  becaufe  it  is  a round  and 
legible  Letter;  partly,  becaufe  it  takes  in  confiderably 
more  matter  than  Pica — the  very  bell  fize  for  Print- 
ing Letter.  In  the  mean  time  the  purch^fers  of  Works 
printed  in  Small  Pica  have  the  advantage ; for  they 
have  more  than  an  adequate  value  for  tfieir  expences, 
efpecially  if  the  matter  is  ufeful  and  entertaining. 


SECT.  III. 


the  Difference  of  Sizes  in  Letters. 

HO’  all  Founders  agree  in  the  point  of  calling 


Letter  to  certain  Bodies,  yet,  in  the  article  of 
calling  each  Body  always  to  one  and  the  fame  Size, 
they  differ;  infomuch  that  not  only  Founders  of  differ- 
ent places,  but  of  the  fame  refidence,  and  even  each 
jn particular,  vary  in  the  Height  and  Depth;  both  which 
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feem  rather  to  have  increafed:  but  whether  the  Found- 
er (to  make  his  Letter  more  weighty,)  or  the  Printer, 
(to  grace  it  with  more  diftance  between  the  lines)  has 
occafioned  this  digreffion  from  the  former  Sizes,  we 
lhall  not  fcrutinize;  but  only  fuppofe,  that  it  com- 
menced with  the  time  when  Printers  here  were  obliged 
to  furnifh  themfelves  with  good  Letter  from  abroad. 

That  the  Size  of  each  Body  of  Letter  was  fixed, 
and  unalterably  obferved,  by  our  former  Letter-Foun- 
ders, feems  to  be  out  of  doubt ; elfe  the  ingenious  Au- 
thor of  Mechanic  Exercifes  would  not  have  given  us  a 
Table  of  the  Sizes  of  Letter,  in  /its  time,  without  re- 
fervation.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fee  the  difference 
between  the  depth  of  Letter  in  Mr.  Moxon's  time, 
and  that  which  is  caft  at  prefent,  we  will  infert  this 
Author’s  own  Table  of  Sizes,  in  which  he  has  carried 
the  number  of  m’s,  or  (which  is  equally  the  fame) 
lines  of  matter  of  each  body  of  Letter,  to  the  length 
of  12  Inches,  or  a Foot;  which  we  fhall  obferve  in 
our  Counter-Table,  fimilar  to  Mr.  Moxon’s.  Accord- 
cordingly  the  faid  Author  obferved,  that,  in  his  own 
time. 
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Pearl  - - - - - ' 

ri84“^ 

Nonpareil  - - - - 

150 

Brevier  ----- 

112 

Long  Primer  - - - 

92 

Pica 

75 

Englifli  ----- 

. 

>.  contained^ 

66  f 

Great  Primer  - - - 

50 

Double  Pica  - - - 

38 

Two-lines  Englifli  - - 

33 

French  Canon  - - - 

— 1 

•-io« 

) 

ms, 
in  a 
Foot. 


Thefe  are  all  the  Bodies  of  Letter  that  are  fpecified 
i by  the  above  Author : from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
his  time,  Printers  were  not  encumbered  with  fo  many 
different  Founts  as  they  are  at  prefent';  for  now  we 
count  nine  forts  of  Letter  more  than  are  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  Table,  viz.  Diamond,  Minion,  Burgeois, 
Small  Pica,  Primer,  Paragon,  Two-lines  Pica,  Two- 
lines  Great  Primer,  and  Two-lines  Double  Pica.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  thefe  nine  forts  had  then  exifted,  Mr. 
Moxon  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  them,  as  he 
does  Small  Pica;  concerning  which,  he  fays,  ‘ We  have 
one  Body  more  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  England, 
that  is,  a Small-Pica:  but  I account  it  no  difcretion  in 
a Mafter  Printer  to  provide  it,  becaufe  it  differs  fo  lit- 
tle from  the  Pica,  that  unlefs  the  workmen  be  more 
careful  than  they  fometimes  are,  it  may  be  mingled  with 
the  Pica,  and  fo  the  beauty  of  both  may  be  fpoiled.' 
Hence  we  may  guefs  what  little  regard  was  had  for 
that  one  irregular-bodied  Letter,  Small  Pica;  by  not 
giving  it  a place  to  be  mentioned  among  the  reff,  in  the 
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Table. — How  much  lefs  value,  therefore,  would  Mr. 
Moxon  fet  upon  our  Minion,  Bufgeois,  and  Paragon, 
were  he  to  fee  them  ! But,  that  we  may  draw  nearer 
^ ourpromife,  we  will  firft  compare  the  depth  of  the  nine 
additional  forts  of  Letter,  proportionable  to  the  Sizes 
in  the  above  table,  and  then  give  the  Sizes  of  all  the 
Bodies  of  Letter  which  are  now  extant. 

Diamond,  then,  whereof  two  lines  anfwer  to  the 
depth  of  one  Burgeois,  would,  according  to  Mr.  Mox- 
on, have  required  200  m’s,  or  lines,  to  the  length  of 
one  Foot. 

Minion,  which  has  Burgeois  for  its  Two-line  Let- 
ter, would  have  required  132  m’s. 


Burgeois,  — — 

100 

Small  Pica,  — — 

76 

Primer  — — 

56  ' 

Paragon,  — — 

46 

Two-lines  Pica,  — 

37i 

Two-lines  Great  Primer, 

25 

Two-lines  Double  Pica, 

19 

Thus  w’ould  the  Sizes  of  thefe  nine  forts  of  Letter 

have  run,  had  they  been  call  One  hundred  years  ago.. 
—And  now  we  have  reduced  them  to  the  ftandard 
which  they  had  at  that  time ; here  follows  our  Counter- 
Table,  which  will  fliew  how  far  our  prefent  Sizes  of 
Letter  differ  from  the  former. 


A TABLE 
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A TA  B LE  oj  the  prefent  Jizes  of  Letters ^ as  cajl  in 
Mejfrs.  Fry,  and  Sons’  Foundry i 


French  Canon 

" i8  and  a Gr.  Pr. 

Two-lines  Double  Pica 

20  and  3 

Two-lines  Great  Primer 

25  and  an  n. 

Two-lines  Englifli 

— 

32 

Two-lines  Pica 

— 

35  1 

Double  Pica  — 

— 

41  and  an  n. 

Paragon  — 

— 

O 

O 

44  and  an  n. 

Great  Primer 

— 

pH 

51 

Primer  — 

— 

C 

56  and  a fpace* 

Englifh 

VI 

64 

Pica  — 

— 

C/5 

71  and  an  n4 

Small  Pica  — 

C 

» ^ 

rt 

w 

83 

Long  Primer  — 

— 

C 

c 

u 

89 

Burgeois  — 

— 

102 

Brevier  — 

— 

112  and  an  n. 

Minion  — 

— 

128 

Nonpareil  — 

— 

143 

Pearl  — 

— 

178 

Diamond  — 

— 

^204 

This  is  the  ftate  of  our  Modern  fizes  of  Letter. 
The  Table  is  drawn  up  to  fhew  the  fize  which  each 
Body  of  Letter,  here  fpecified,  now  has ; but  let  us 
not  conclude  from  thence,  that  each  Fount  of  Letter 
is  always  call  to  one  and  the  fame  fize  in  its  Body. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  we  fliould  not  take  the  liberty  to  fay. 
That  whoever  was  the  author  of  calling  Founts  of 
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t]ie  fame  Body  to  different  fizes,  has  no  room  to  boaff 
that  he  has  improved  Printing;  but  has  done  fo  much 
hurt  to  it,  that  the  ill  confequences  thereof  would  be 
too  many  here  to  enumerate  : we  therefore  leave  every 
judicious  Printer,  firft,  to  examine  the  merits  of  the 
charge;  and  then,  to  join  in  the  verdift;  which,  we 
hope,  will  be  given  in  our  favour,  after  we  have  proved 
our  affertion  Jay  the  fubfequent  Scheme. 


A SCHEME^  JJiewing  fom^  of  the  different  Sizes  to 
which  Englifh  and  Pica  Bodies  are  caf. 


ENG 

L I S 

Frys. 

Caflon. 

mm  mm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mm  mm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

PICA. 


Frys. 

Caflon. 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

mmmm 

From  this  flcetch  it  may  be  eafily  gueffed,  that  the 
like  variation  which  appears  here  in  Englifli  and  Pica, 
prevails  alfo  in  Founts  of  other  Bodies.  How  apparent, 
then,  is  the  harm  and  confufion  which  the  differing  in 
the  fize  of  Letter  of  the  Jame  Body  is  able  to  produce! 
and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  made  a law,  That 

each  of  the  different  Bodies  of  Letter  fliould  always 
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be  caft  to  the  SAME  Height,  Deptli,  and  Line;  by 
Letter- Founders  of  the  fame  place,  atleajl.  But  whe- 
ther fuch  a reformation  would  be  chearfully  made  by 
Founders,  is  a queftion,  unlefs  they  were  urged  to  it 
by  a joint  agreement  of  the  moft  confiderable  Printers, 
who  always  are  furnifhed  with  more  than  one  Fount 
of  the  fame  Body;  and  who  confequently  run  the 
greater  hazard  of  having  the  Letter  quite  deftroyed, 
if  Sorts  of  one  Fount  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  in  ano- 
ther which  is  not  of  the  fame  fize.  As  ocular,  there- 
fore, as  the  mifchief  is,  which  arifes  from  different 
fizes  to  the  fame  Body  of  Letter,  fo  demonflrable  is 
the  reciprocal  benefit  which  would  refult  to  Printer 
and  Founder,  from  calling  each  Body  of  Letter  to 
one  and  the  fame  fize.  The  latter,  then,  would  have 
no  occafion  to  be  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  different 
Moulds — The  more  current  Founts  might  always 
be  calling  and  drefling,  becaufe  they  would  fuit 
every  one  who  fhould  have  occafion  for  a fount  of 
them;  and,  by  keeping  a Fount-cafe,  contrived  for 
that  purpofe,  and  always  fupplied  with  Sorts,  Printers 
might  be  inftandy  ferved  with  what  they  fhould  want, 
without  borrowing,  and  being  afterwards  at  the  trouble 
of  picking  the  identical  Letters  out  again,  on  account 
of  being  of  a different  fize  with  the  Fount  in  which  they 
ferved  upon  an  emergency.  Another  advantage 
would  be  found,  when  a Printing-houfe  fhould  hap- 
pen to  be  fold,  that  the  Letter  of  it  would  Hand  with 
another  Fount  of  the  fame  Body,  to  be  ufed  either  by 
itfelf,  or  to  be  mixed,  provided  they  fhould  agree  to- 
thcr,  as  to  wear. 
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Thus,  by  ftating  the  convfeniencies  which  would 
arife  from  an  uniformity  in  calling  each  Body  of  Let- 
ter to  the  fame  fixt  fizc;  it  will  be  needlefs  to  parti- 
cularize the  contrary  effefts;  fince,  without  much 
fpeculation,  every  one  may  guefs,  of  what  detriment 
it  mull  be  to  a Printing-houfe  which  has  feveral  Founts 
of  the  fame  Body ; but  which  all  differ  in  their  Sizes 
— The  confequence  mull  be,  that  the  length  of  Pages 
(tho’  of  the  fame  number  of  lines)  as  well  as  of  Fur- 
niture, will  vary  according  toeachlize:  neither  will 
Rules,  Leads,  Reglets,  ^c.  cut  to  any  number  of 
m's  of  one  Fount  anfwer  to  a mealure  of  the  fame 
number  of  m’s  of  another  Fount,  which  is  either 
deeper  or  lhallower  in  fize.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  pre- 
vent Letter  from  rnixing,  which  is  call  in  the  fame 
Matrices,  and  which  has  hardly  any  difference  in  the 
Nick.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  unavoidable  con- 
fequences  which  arife  from  having  different  Founts 
of  the  fame  Body,  but  not  of  one  and  the  fame  fize. 
The  reafons,  therefore,  which  are  given  in  defence  of 
this  irregularity,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  fubter- 
fuges,  to  fupport  an  argument  which  may  be  quafhed, 
without  leaving  'it  to  the  approbation  of  a profelfed 
Printer. 

To  have  regard  that  the  Face  of  Letter  be  proporti- 
onable to  its  Body,  is  the  Letter-cutter’s  province  : I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  different  forts  of 
Irregular-bodied  Letter  owe  their  exillence  to  acci- 
dent; and  fuppofe,  that  a Letter  may  have  been  cut, 
the  Face  whereof  happened  to  prove  too  large  for  one 
of  the  regular-bodied  Sizes,  and  too  fmall  for  another; 
and  that  therefore  the  Founder  ufed  the  expedient  of 
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cafting  it  to  an  intermediate  Body>  which  we  will  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  Paragon : and  this  turning  out  a 
handfome  Letter,  the  Founder,  no  doubt,  recom- 
mended it,  as  an  improvement,  to  fome  good  Printer, 
who  had  the  complaifance  to  allow  the  Founder  to  be 
the  bell  judge  in  this  cafe.  And  this  accident  might 
lead  the  way  to  the  thrufting  Intermediate  Letter  in 
between  Regular  Bodies — Hence  we  have,  between 
Pica  and  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica;  between  Long 
Primer  and  Brevier,  Burgcois;  and,  between  Brevier 
and  Nonpareil,  Minion.  Of  Paragon  it  may  be  fur- 
ther obferved,  that  it  was  cad,  to  be  the  intermediate 
Letter  between  [real]  Double  Pica  and  Great  Primer; 
till.  Small  Pica  coming  in,  the  real  Double  Pica  (as 
has  been  faid  already)  was  reduced  to  a Two-line  Let- 
ter of  Small  Pica;  and  real  Double  Pica,  Or  Two- 
lincs  Pica,  fubftituted  by  a new  Letter,  cut  on  pur- 
pofe.  For  the  reft.  Paragon  is  a Letter  which  is  not 
met  with  in  many  Printing-houfes,  neither  abroad,  nor 
here,  where  it  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  will 
foon  have  a place  among  the  other  Beauties  in  Meffrs. 
Frys  Specimen  of  Letter. 

What  Irregular-bodied  Letter  is  particularly  to  be 
admired  for  is,  that  each  has  been  cut  here  purpofely 
for  their  refpeBive  Bodies;  whereas  in  France  their 
La  Philofophie,  or  Small  Pica,  is  call  in  the  identical 
Matrices  of  Cicero^  or  Pica;  their  Gaillardcy  or  Bur- 
geois,  in  thofe  of  Long  Primer;  and  their  Mignone, 
or  Minion,  in  the  fame  as  Brevier — So  that  the  cut- 
ting of  Punches  for  three  forts  of  Regular-bodied 
Letter,  ferves  there  for  as  many  of  Irregular  Body : 
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A faving  way,  fimilar  to  this,  was  attempted  by  Mr. 
Jallefon*;  who  from  three  fets  of  Punches  propofed 
to  caft  fix  different  Boides  of  Letter,  viz.  Brevier 
and  Long  Primer,  from  one  fet — Pica  and  Englifh, 
from  another — Great  Primer  and  Double  Pica,  from 
a third  fet  of  Punches.  Accordingly,  he  charged  his 
Brevier,  Pica,  and  Great  Primer,  with  as  full  a Face 
as  their  refpeflive  Bodies  would  admit  of ; and,  in  or- 
der to  make  fome  alterations  in  the  advancing  Founts, 
he  defigned  to  cut  the  Afcending  and  Defcending 
Letter  to'fuch  a length  as  fhould  fhew  the  extent  of 
their  different  Bodies.  But  tho’  he  had  caft  Founts  of 
the  three  minor  forts  of  Letter,  he  did  not  bring  the 
reft  to  perfeflion. 

* He  was  a Letter-founder,  from  Germany,  and  lived  in  the  Old 
Bailey ; where  he  printed  the  greateft  part  of  an  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  Letter  of  his  own  calling;  but  was  by  adverfe  Fortune  obliged 
to  finilhthe  faid  Wprk  in  Holland. 


CHAP.  III. 

a fount  of  Letter t conjidered  in  the  fame  order 
as  with  Letter- Founders. 

A Fount  of  Roman  Letter,  of  what  Body  or 
Weight  foever,  is  conftituted  of  Sorts;  which 
are  always  thefe,  viz. 

1.  Lower- 
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II.  Capitals,  viz.  AB  CDEFGHI JKLM  NOP 

ORSTUVWXYZiECE. 

"W 

I 2.  Small  Capitals,  viz.  abcdefghijklmn 

OPQRSTUVWXYZ>ECE 

3.  Lower-cafe  Letters,  viz.  abcdef  ghijkl 
mnopqrfstuvwxyz&. 

4.  Double  Letters,  viz.  fiflffffifflfiflffffifbflt 
fii  ft  ft  ae  oe. 

5.  Figures,  viz.  1234567890. 

6.  Points,  viz.  t J § ?[  ((. 

7.  Four  forts  of  Spaces. 

8.  m and  n Quadrats. 

9.  Three  forts  of  Large  Quadrats. 

Thefe  are  the  ordinary  Sorts  which  are  caft  to  a com- 
mon Fount  of  Letter;  and  which,  by  Founders,  are 
divided  into  Long  Letters,  Short  Letters,  Afcending 
Letters,  Defcending  Letters,  and  Kerned  Letters. 

SECT.  I. 

■ Of  Long  Letters. 

Long  Letters  are  thofe  which  take  up  the  whole 
Depth  of  their  Bodies,  and  are  both  Afcending, 
and  Defcending:  fuch  are,  in  the  Roman,  the  Q and 
J ; but  befides  thefe  two  Capitals,  the  Italic  has,  f and 
f for  Long  Lower-cafe  Letters,  and  fi  fl  ff  jf  ffl  f 
ft  Jf  JP  A f Double  Letters. 
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SECT*  11. 

Of  Short  Letters. 

SHORT  Letters  are  all  fuch  as  have  their  Face, 
generally,  caft  on  the  middle  of  their  fquare  Me- 
tal, by  Founders  called  Shanky  they  are  the  following, 
viz,  acemnorsuvwx  zaeoe;  which  will  all  ad- 
mit of  being  bearded  above  and  below  their  Face, 
both  in  the  Roman  and  Italic. 

SECT*  Hi. 

Of  Afcending  Letters. 

Ascending  Letters  are,  all  the  Roman  and  Italic 
Capitals,  and  Double  Letters,  except  ae  and  oe ; 
and  among  the  lower  cafe  are  found  bdfhiklft&, 
except  that  in  the  Italic  the  Double  Letters,  the  Capi- 
tals (I  and  J and  lower  cafe  f and  f are  denomi- 
.uated  Long  Letters. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Defcending  Letters. 

DEfcending  Letters  are,  viz.  g p q y j,  both  in 
Roman  and  Italic.  Afcending  Letters,  when 
they  happen  to  hand  under  Defcending  Letters;  fome- 
times  damage  each  other;  which  Compofitors  fhould 
prevent,  by  Ihifting  the  Spaces  accordingly. 
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SECT.  V. 

Oy  Kerned  Letters. 

KErned  Letters  are  fuch  as  have  part  of  their  Eace 
hang  over,  either  on  one,  or  both  fides  of  their 
fquare  Metal,  or  Shank.  In  the  Roman,  f f j are 
the  only  kerned  Letters;  but  in  the  Italic,  d g j I y 
are  kerned  on  one  fide;  and  f and  on  both  Tides  of 
their  Face. 

Kerned  Letter  being  attended  with  more  trouble 
than  other  Sorts,  Founders  are  fometimes  {’paring  in 
calling  them;  whereas  they  rather  require  a larger 
number  than  their  Cafting-Bill  fpecifies;  confidering 
the  chance  which  Kerned  Letters  Hand,  to  have  their 
Beaks  broke,  efpecially  the  Roman  f,  when  it  Hands  at 
the  end  of  a line,  where  it  is  expofed  to  other  acci- 
dents, befides  thofe  from  the  lie-brufli : but  in  Hill 
more  danger  are  Kerned  Letters  of  the  Italic;  efpe- 
cially d f ly  when  they  Hand,  with  their  Beaks  un- 
garded,  at  the  end  of  lines;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
lines,  f g j f y run  a great  hazard;  though  of 
thefe,  f and  / in  particular  are  moH  liable  to  fuffer. 

MoH  Italic  Capitals  are  kerned  on  one  fide  of  their 
Face;  but  none  ought  to  be  more  looked  after  than 
A T V M'^y  that  the  angle  of  the  A may  not  fall  upon 
an  Afcending  Letter  that  fhould  Hand  next  to  it;  like- 
wife,  that  T and  W may  admit  of  an  /;,  and  V of 
an  i,  after  it. 
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The  kerning  of  Letters,  it  muft  be  owned,  may 
ferve  many  good  purpofes ; of  which  the  following  are 
not  altogether  undeferving  of  being  mentioned,  viz. 

1.  In  Mathematical  and  Algebraical  Works,  where 
Letters,  Figures,  &c.  are  expreffed  according  to  the 
fignification  which  they  have  either  over,  or  under 
them ; and  which  might  be  put  more  fafely  over  or 
under  kerned  charters,  than  be  juftified  to  them  ; 
whereby  the  compofing  of  Algebra  would  be  render- 
ed more  cafy,  and  the  work  itfelf  receive  a more  folid 
look. 

2.  In  Etymological  Di6lionaries,  the  Vowels  as 

well  of  large  as  of  fmall  Capitals,  might  be  kerned, 
to  make  room  for  the  accent  Avhich  governs  the  Pro- 
nounciation  of  a word  ; whereby  the  reparation  which 
the  Acute  makes  between  letter  and  letter,  would 
be  prevented ; and  the  odd  look  removed,  which 
Capitals  make  with  common  accented  letters  amongft 
them.  / 

3.  In  large  characters,  fuch  as  Double  Pica,  and 
upwards,  the  five  Vowels  might  likewife  be  kerned  : 
and  a few  Acutes,  Graves  and  Circumflexes  [of  an 
inverted  v]  cafl  to  the  body  of  fuch  Vowels;  which 
would  anfwer  the  whole  clafs  of  accented  letters,  and 
leave  room  for  twelve  boxes,  to  contain  more  circu- 
lating Sorts. 

4.  In  Hebrew,  one  Alphabet  kerned  on  one  fide  ; 
and  another  kerned  on  both  fides  ; with  \h)wcls,  call 
in  the  nature  of  Greek  Accents,  would  make  room 
for  the  proper  Vow’cls  to  be  put  under  Confonants, 
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more  readily  than  by  jullifying  them  in  feparate  lines, 
to  their  places.  But  kerned  letters  will  not  afford 
proper  room  for  Vowels  and  Accents  too  ; and  there- 
fore the  faid  Accents  are  juftified  over  and  under 
the  refpeftive  places  where  their  quality  is  expreffcd. 

That  fome  former  Founders  have  been  more  liberal 
than  others  in  kerning  of  letters,  appears  from  their 
care  which  they  have  fliewn  in  preventing  the  Italic 
Capital  A from  caufing  a gap,  where  it  is  preceded  by 
a Capital  letter  which  is  not  kerned,  but  more  particu- 
larly when  it  ftands  after  a P ; from  which  the  A fepa- 
rates  itfelf  more  perceptibly  than  from  any  other  let- 
ter. To  forward  them,  therefore,  in  their  approach- 
ing each  other,  the  P is  kerned,  that  its  propenfity 
may  cover  the  back  of  the  protruding  angle  of  A. — 
An  inftance  of  this  circumfpedion  in  the  Founder,  I 
have  but  lately  difcovered  in  the  Two-line  Double 
Pica  Italic,  which,  as  well  as  the  Roman,  was  call  at 
Oxford. 

Thefe  are  the  five  Claffes  into  which  the  Letter 
Founders  divide  the  Sorts  of  a Fount,  without  in^ 
eluding  Small  Capitals  and  Accented  Letters;  becaufe 
they  are  not  always  caff  with  the  Fount,  but  only 
when  the  Printer  gives  orders  for  them  on  purpofe. — 
And  here  indeed  we  might  conclude  our  obfervations 
upon  the  faid  five  Divifions,  were  we  not  apprehen- 
::  five,  that  we  fltould  be  interrupted  in  our  Typogra- 
^ phical  review.  We  therefore  add  two  Se6lions  more; 
i in  one,  to  fpeak  of  Double  Letters  ; and  in  the  other, 
1 1<>  exhibit  a Table,  fhewing  the  number  which  are 
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caft  of  each  Sort  comprehended  in  a common  Fount 
of  Roman  Letter. 

SECT.  VL 

Of  Double  Letters, 

Double  Letters  are,  ae  ce  61  ft  w ; which,  tho* 
they  are  the  only*  Ligatures  that  have  been 
thought  fit  to  be  preferved  ; and  tho’  the  laft  of  them 
has  been  long  fince  received  into  our  Alphabet : yet  * 
are  they  not  always  fuffered  to  be  ufed  in  a piece,  be- 
caufe  fpme  peculiar  Authors,  either  from  an  infatia- 
ble  thirft  after  Antiquity,  or  elfe,  to  fhew  themfelves 
fuperlatively  curious,  chufe  to  have  them  fet  in  fepa- 
rate  letters ; whereby  the  Printer  is  put  to  the  ex- 
pence of  having  fuch  Sorts  caft  in  fingle  letters  as  are 
contained  in  the  above  Ligatures. 

To  the  fame  whim  of  fetting  afide  the  few  Liga- 
tures, the  Contraction  & is  likewife  obliged  to  yield ; 
and  to  fuffer  its  comely  figure  to  be  fupplied  by  the 
fingle  letters  e and  t^  The  other  double  letters  are 
contrived, 

1.  For  a Kerned  letter  to  ftand  with  a Kerned  let- 
ter ; as  ft  ff. 

2.  For  Kerned  letters  to  ftand  with  Afcending  let- 
ters, as  fl  ffl  fb  fh  fit.  fl. 

3.  For  Kerned  letters  to  ftand  with  the  Dotted  let- 
ter i,  as  ft  ffi  ft  ffi. 
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Tlie  Dutch  make  a regular  Sort  of  ffl,  and  caft  it 
up  to  a large  number,  tho'  the  Englifh  Idiom  does 
I not  require  it  at  all.  But  why  the  Dutch  thruft  this 
ufelefs  Sort  in,  may  perhaps  be,  to  obferve  Unifor- 
1 mity,  to  have  a double  fl  as  well  as  a double  fl;  for 
I it  can  hardly  proceed  from  any  other  reafon;  tho’  up- 
on taking  notice  of  the  abundance  of  thick  Sorts 
^ which  are  left,  after  a Fount  has  been  fet  up  as  far  as 
it  can,  one  might  fuppofe  that  their  fuperfluity  is  from 
a different  motive — Well,  therefore,  the  Dutch  did 
not  think  of  fb  and  fk,  before  we  had  them  from  Mr, 

! Caflon,  elfe  they  would  have  loaden  us  with  thefe  two 
(immaterial]  Sorts,  to  make  the  more  of  their  metal. 

As  to  other  Double  letters,  fuch  as  Jr  ra  ta,  and 
feveral  befides,  with  which  Italics  ufed  to  abound, 
they  were  formerly  caft  in  a piece,  on  account  of  that 
reparation  which  appears  between  letter  and  letter  of 
the  above  Ligatures;  which  are  now  juftly  thought 
I undeferving  of  a place  in  our  Cafes ; as  they  would 
I be  but  buried,  and  no  more  remembered  than  the  Li- 
gatures as  is  us  ; which  tho’  they  are  ftill  caft  in  one 
of  our  Double  Pica’s,  ought,  for  the  faid  reafon,  to  be 
omitted,  and  regarded  as  ufelefs  ; or  elfe,  on  their  ar- 
I rival,  be  flung  into  the  Metal-bafket,  without  giv'ing 
them  a place  which  may  be  taken  up  with  more  ufeful 
forts ; for,  that  the  three  laft  mentioned  Ligatures 
are  caft  in  wafte,  may  be  concluded,  from  their  being 
no  allowance  made  for  them  in  cafting  a lefs  number 
> of  fingle  letters  as  are  contained  in  double  ones;  be- 
ftdes,  i u s being  Latin  Sorts,  they  are  generally  caft 
•^to  fuch  a quantity  as  need  no  helping-out  from  Liga- 
tures. SECT. 
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SECT.  VII. 

OJ^  the  Number  of  each  Sort  that  is  caf  to  a Bill  of 

Pica  Roman. 

This  Head  might  be  carried  to  a very  confidera- 
ble  length,  were  we  to  enter  upon  the  Genius 
of  Languages;  or  even  upon  thofe  which  make  a fi- 
gure in  Europe.  But  as  this  would  be  an  undertaking 
too  difficult  to  one  who  is  not  a Linguifl,  nor  perti- 
nent to  our  purfuit ; we  will  content  ourfelves  with 
taking  notice  of  our  own  Idiom,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Sorts  which  it  requires;  which  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  touch  upon  fuch  neighbouring  lan- 
guages as  are  often  feen  to  proceed  from  the  Preffes  in 
England.  We  confefs,  indeed,  this  to  be  a fubje6l 
which  cannot  be  treated  with  certainty ; yet  as  others 
before  us  have  endeavoured  to  make  a computation 
of  what  number  each  Sort  is  to  confift,  in  a Bill 
of  Pica  Roman,  we  hope  to  give  no  offence  if  we 
offer  to  try,  whether  the  Calculation  before  us  will 
not  admit  of  fome  alterations,  by  enlarging  the 
number  of  fome  Sorts,  and  by  leffening  the  quan- 
tity of  others ; efpecially  as  we  would  endeavour  to 
adapt  our  Counter-Bill  to  the  Engliffi  language  parti- 
cularly ; thereby  to  try,  whether  a Fount  of  Letter 
would  turn  out  tnore  perfeH  than  it  Ibmetimes  does : 
which,  if  it  ffiould  prove  to  our  wiffies,  would  give 
the  greater  fatisfaflion  ; as  it  would  anfwer  feveral  good 
purpofes;  and  efpecially  that  of  having  lefs  occafiom 
for  imperfcflions,  which  often  prove  very  hurtful  tot 
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a new  Fount  of  Letter : for  they  arc  feldom  of  an 
identity  with  the  prior  Sorts ; but  differ  from  them, 
fometimes  in  thicknefs,  and  fometimes  in  height  to 
paper,  or  depth  of  Body ; and  fometimes  they  differ 
even  in  the  Face,  when  imperfeflions  are  caft  in 
Moulds  of  the  fame  Body;  but  not  of  the  fame 
Face:  fo  that,  were  it  not  for  the  eagernefs  of  the 
Compofitor,  who  winks  at  fuch  defefts,  rather  than 
be  hinder’d  in  the  purfuit  of  his  bufinefs,  many  a Sort, 
caft  for  perfecting,  would  be  returned.  In  the  mean 
time,  good  Prefs-work  will  expofe  the  Faults,  andfhew 
where  letters  are  call  either  too  high,  or  too  low,  to 
paper ; and  where  too  thick,  or  too  thin  : for  if  they 
are  too  thick,  they  will  bear  off,  and  look  as  tho’  they 
had  Hair-fpaces  at  their  fides ; and  if  too  thin,  they 
will  feem  to  be  jammed  in  fo  as  to  be  hindered  from 
appearing.  This,  perhaps,  may  not  have  happened, 
or  rather,  not  been  obferved,  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  time, 
elfe  he  would  not  have  fhewn  himfelf  fo  very  pofitive 
in  what  he  afferts  in  his  Hiftory  of  Printing,  page  51 ; 
fince  it  is  poffible,  that  the  fame  word  may  meafure 
longer  in  one  place,  and  fhorter  in  another ; for  the 
word  will  meafure  longer,  if  it  has  letters  of  Imper- 
feClions  in  it  that  arc  call  thicker  than  the  Sorts  which 
were  call  with  the  Fount  : and  in  like  manner  it  is 
poffible  that  the  fame  word  may  meafure  fhorter  than 
the  other,  if  it  has  letters  in  it  that  are  cafl  thinner 
than  the  prior  Sorts,  tho’  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Imper- 
fections are  cafl  in  the  fame  Mould.  And  as  to 
maintaining,  that  the  length  of  one  Page  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  another  Page,  of  the  fame  number 

of 
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of  lines,  and  of  the  fame  Body,  our  Scheme  of  Sizes 
in  Englifh  and  Pica  Bodies,  will  demonftrate  the  pof- 
fibility  of  that : for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  large  Print- 
ing-houfes  to  employ  more  than  one  Fount  of  Letter 
in  the  fame  Work,  which,  tho’  they  are  of  the  fame 
Face,  and  goodnefs,  may  hot  be  of  the  fame  Size  ; 
whence  it  may  happen,  that  the  laft  page  of  one  fheet 
may  meafure  either  fhorter  or  longer  than  the  firft 
page  of  another  fheet,  according  to  the  contrary 
depths  of  their  different  Founts.  But,  that  we  may 
not  be  thought  too  bufy  in  our  refearches,  we  will, 
without  going  further^  ufe  the  fame  expedient  as  we 
did  before,  and  prove  our  affertion,  by  demonftrating 
the  poffibility  of  Letter  driving  out  in  one  place,  and 
getting  in  in  another,  by  the  annexed  Scheme. 

A SCHEME,  JJiewing  how  Letter  may  drive 
out,  or  get  in,  as  to  thicknejs. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaa  eeeeeeeeeeee  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaa  eeeeeeeeeeeei  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

oooooooooooe  uuuuuuuuuuuuu  mmmmmmm 
oooooooooooo  uuuuuuuuuuuuui  mmmmmmm' 

conftantinopolitanorum 
conflantinopolitanoruma 
conflantinopolitanorumo 

This  may  fuffice,  to  fliew  the  poffibility  of  a word 
meafuring  longer  in  one  place  than  in  another.  This 
fpecimen  is  gathered  from  two  Founts,  call  in  the  fame 
Matrices,  and  juftified  to  Hand  together,  but  are  not 


worn 
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worn  alike.  The  lower  line  of  each  two  is  of  the  prior 
Fount;  which  tho’  it  is  more  foiled  than  the  newer 
Letter,  gets  in,  notwithftanding.  The  two  lines  brac- 
ed, are  of  the  fame  Fount,  and  compofed  out  of  the 
fame  Cafes,  without  picking  or  chufmg  the  Sorts  : yet 
as  it  appears  that  there  is  a fmall  difference  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fame  Sorts  in  one  word,  a greater 
might  be  difcovered  in  a long  line. 


( . 
< 
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A BILL  of  Pica  Romany  and  Half  a Bill  of 
Italic,  zveight  800  lb. 


k 

1 

m 

n 

o ■ 

P 

q 

r 

s 

f 

t 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

X 


7000 

1600 


2400 
4000 
12000 
2000 
1600 
' 6000 
6000 
600 


1000 


3000 

3000 

6000 

6000 

1600 

600 


Lower-case 

To  be  caft, 

A 


Lefs. 


- - 400 

- ^ 900 


800  - - 

1000  - - 

500  - - 


300 


500  - 


- 2000 

- 300 

- 100 


1000 


500 

1000 


600 

300 


5000 

3000 

2400 

7000 

3000 

1000 

1600 

400 

1600 

400 

400 


1000  - 


500 


500 


- 1000 


400 


400 


- 200 
- 200 


\ 

In  all. 


7500 


1200 


90200 


1500 

4800 

13000 

2500 

1300 

6500 

4000 

300 

900 

3000 

2000 

6500 

7000 

1000 


300 

6000 


2500 

2400 

7500 

2000 

1000 

2600 

400 

2000 


200 

200 


89500 


Cap  I- 
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Capitals. 


|i  A 

800 

!!  B 

500 

; c 

600 

D 

500 

i;  E 

800 

1 F 

500 

i G 

600 

1 H 

600 

1 I 

' 800 

H 

500 

500 

L 

500 

M 

500 

N 

600 

0 

600 

P 

600 

ImQ 

300 

|i  R 

600 

^ s 

600 

T 

800 

u 

500 

V 

500 

'■  w 

500 

; X 

200 

Y 

500 

z 

200 

100 

< CE 

' 50 

14350 


t 

More. 

50 


200 


200 


100 

200 


200 


200 

200 


100 

lOO 


H 2 


To  be  caft, 

A. 

Lcfs. 


50 


50 

100 

50 


50 


50 


100 

100 


100 


200 

100 


In  alL 

— 850 

— 450 

800 

— 450 

700 

— 450 

600 

•—  550 

1000 

— 500 

— 450 

600 

700 

500 

— 500 

800 

■—  300 

600 

— 800 

lOOO 

— 400 

— 500 

— 600 

— 300 

— 300 

lOO 

— 100 

— 50 


14950 


Dou- 
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Double  Letters. 


To  be  call, 


r 

More. 


ft 

800 

f ^ 

— 

fh 

600 

- 

— 

(i 

500 

- 

f' 

fi 

500 

- 

— 

" 

ff 

500 

- 

— 

ft 

200 

- 

_ 

• 

fl 

200 

- 

- 

•• 

fl 

200 

- 

- 

ffl 

200 

- 

- 

• 

fli 

200 

- 

- 

ffi 

200 

- 

- 

• 

fb 

200 

- 

- 

•• 

flc 

200 

- 

- 

* 

a 

300 

- 

— 

se 

300 

— 

•• 

ue 

200 

5300 

Figures. 

1 

1200 

- 

300 

- 

2 

1200 

- 

100 

— 

3 

4 

1200 

- 

100 

— 

1000 

- 

100 

— 

5 

1000 

- 

100 

6 

1000 

- 

200 

7 

1000 

- 

100 

•• 

8 

1000 

9 

0 

1000 

— 

• 

1200 

- 

400 

10800 

lOO 

200 

50 

50 

50 

100 


100 


150 

100 


— ■» 

In  all. 

800 

600 

500 

400 

300 

1(^0 

150 

150 

100 

200 

200 

150 

100 

300 

150 

100 


4350 

- 1500 

- 1300 

- 1300 

1100 
1100 
1200 
1 100 

- 1000 
1000 
1600 


12  200 
POIMTS. 
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Points. 


? 

I 


[ 


§ 


4000 

2000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

500 

300 

200 

60 

200 

200 

300 

300 

200 

200 


12460 


Thick  15000 
Middle  10000 
Thin  5000 
Hair  2000 


32000 


r 

More. 

- - 1000 


To  be  call. 
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Quadrats. 


m 2000  r 

4 m's  40  I/;.  V 3 m’s  30  IL 


- - 3000  — 


Lefs. 

In  all. 

5000 

400 

— 

1 UUv# 

600 

200 

100 

100 

100 

— 

Jl 

800 

400 

200 

100 

60 

^\J{3 

300 

100 

100 

50 
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100 
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- 

12110 

3000 

— 

12000 

8000 

0 

32000 

5000 

2 

m’s 

10  lb. 

Thus 
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Thus  have  we  introduced  the  Bill  *.  or  calculation 
of  the  Quantities  of  the  refpeftive  Sorts  in  500 of 
Pica  Roman ; which  has  the  name  of  a Fount  of  Let- 
ter, as  well  as  a quantity  of  2000  lb.  or  more;  but 
which  are  diftinguifiied  by  calling  the  firft,  a Small 
Fount,  and  the  other,  a Large  Fount.  Our  inferting 
the  above  Bill  has  nothing  clfe  in  view  than  to  fubmit 
to  Printers  as  well  as  Letter  Founders,  whether  the 
faid  Bill  will  not  admit  of  fome  alterations  in  the  fpeci- 
fied  quantities  of  feveral  forts  ; fo  as  to  make  a Fount  of 
Letter  turn  out  more  perfeft,  for  Englijh  Matter  in 
particular.  In  order  to  this  we  have  attempted  to  make 
an  effay  of  inlarging  the  above  given  quantities  of 
fame  Sorts ; and  lelfening  the  number  of  others ; 
yet  fo,  that  our  total  fum  of  Capitals,  Small-letters, 
Figures,  and  Points,  together,  correfponds  with  that 
of  the  firft  calculator’s  ; as  appears  by  the  following 
fcheme,  . 


Lower- cafe 

90,200  

89,500 

Capitals 

14.350  

14,950 

Do+iblc-lcttcrs. 

53o«  . 

4350 

Figures 

10,800  

12,200 

Points 

12,460  

12,110 

* T.etter  Fo'.raclers  call  3000  Lower  cafe  m’s  a Bill,  and  proportion 
afi  the  other  ?ort  s by  them fo  that  a whole  Bill  of  Pica  Roman 
makes  i;oo  1500  m’s,  or  Half  a Bill,  250  -jjo  m’s,  or  a 
of  a Bill,  125  lb. 


If  we  look  into  the  primitive  ftate  of  Printing,  we 
find  thi^t  the  ProfelTors  of  the  Art  were  obliged  to 
have  larse  Founts  of  Letter,  on  account  of  Printincj 
their  Works  in  Ouircs  of  three,  four,  and  even  five 
fhcets;  whereas  now,  a Fount  half  that  force  will 
ferve  to  do  bufinefs  more  expeditioufly,  by  printing 
in  fingle  flieets;  fo  that  very  large  Founts  are  not  of 
equal  advantage  to  every  Printer ; but  only  fuch  who 
print  large  voluminous  Works;  confidcring  that  the 
larger  the  Fount  is,  the  greater  are  the  imperfeclions: 
which,  were  they  always  to  be  caft  for,  would  make  a 
Fount  enormoufly  large,  yet  not  perfefl  at  laft.  Nei-. 
ther  is  it  of  fervice  to  Letter,  if  one  part  is  kept  long  out 
of  ufe,  while  another  parcel  is  worked  brifkly  round. 
Sometimes  a very  large  Fount  makes  negligent  Cor- 
re£lors,  when  they  know  how  far  a Fount  goes,  and 
therefore  give  themfelves  no  concern  about  returning 
Proofs,  till  they  find  that  the  whole  Fount  is  let  up, 
and  that  the  Workmen  can  go  no  farther.  In  fucli 
cafe  the  intention  of  having  large  Founts  is  fruftrated, 
and  the  Compofitor  as  well  as  Prefsman  are  prejudiced 
in  their  endeavours;  whereas  a tolerable  large  Fount 
of  Letter,  and  a regular  difpatch  of  Proofs,  is  bene- 
ficial to  Mafter  and  Men.  Yet  ordinary  Founts  will 
not  always  fuit  Printers  that  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  giving  Work  a quicker  difpatch  than  ufual,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  provided  with  extraordinary 
Founts  of  Letter,  and  employing  a number  of  hands; 
which,  tho’  it  is  attended  wdth  very  great  charges  to 
the  Printer  at  firft,  makes  neverthelefs  amends  for 
them,  provided  thofe  heavy  Bodies  of  Letter  are  al- 
ways 
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ways  kept  in  motion.  In  thd  mean  time  every  Printer 
ought  to  confult  with  himfelf  about  the  fcope  and  na- 
ture of  the  bufmefs  which  he  fetsout  for,  and  have  his 
Letter  caft  accordingly : for  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
that  he  who  fhall  have  particular  occafion  for  large 
Letter  only  fhould  lay  his  money  out  upon  fuch  Founts 
as  are  required  for  Book-work ; which  ought  to 
be  large  and  complete,  if  the  owner  of  them  pro- 
pofes  to  fignalize  himfelf  for  being  furniflied  with  ample 
materials  for  expediting  work  of  every  kind.  A 
Fount  of  Englilh,  which  fat  up  about  twelve  fheets  in  . 
4to  of  the  Surgeons  Cafe,  in  Paris,  was  much  admired  I 
ihei'e  for  its  largenefs  : but,  how  much  would  their  ad- 
miration be  heightened,  were  they  to  fee  here  feveral 
Founts  larger  than  that ; and  one  in  particular,  which 
fat  up  above  thirty  ftieets  in  Folio,  of  77  lines  long, 
and  45  m’s  wide,  before  Imperfections  were  call  to  it, 
which  mull  be  very  confiderable,  of  courfe,  and  have 
enlarged  the  Fount  to  feveral  ftieets  more. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  a Complete  Fount  of  Letter,  as  confdered 

by  Printers. 

IN  the  foregoing  Chapter  we  have  Ihewn  the  order 
into  which  Founders  divide  a Common  Fount 
of  Letter,  call  to  be  ufed  for  ordinary  and  plain 

Englijh 
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i Englijh  matter,  felf-fufficient  to  explain  itfelf,  with- 
I out  the  aid  of  Small  Capitals,  or  even  Italic:  neither 
i is  a common  Fount  furniflied  with  Accented  Letters, 

I for  Latin,  French,  or  other  Works  in  foreign  lan- 
' guages.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  load  a Fount  with 

fuch  Sorts  as  are  ufed  in  other  languages  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  the  Englifli.  Thus,  for  example,  c i 
m p q u,  being  Latin  Sorts,  might  be  more  fparingly 
; caft,  till  the  Fourit  fliould  be  employed  in  fome  Latin 
' Work:  the  like  might  be  done  to  1 s v,  which  are 
French  Sorts;  befides  p q u,  thefe  being  great  Sorts 

II  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  French.  In  the  mean  time,  and 
, while  the  Latin  and  French  Sorts  are  lefTened,  the 

number  of  the  principal  Englifh  Sorts,  fuch  as  a d 
c n o r t,  might  be  enlarged,  and  the  Fount  thereby 
I made  more  ufeful ; which  we  have  attempted  to  Ihew, 
in  part,  in  the  preceding  Bill.  But  in  this  Chapter 
we  fhall  conlider  a Fount  of  Letter  more  typographi- 
, cally,  with  refpefl  to  its  Contents,  and  Appurtenances; 

1 and  therefore  our  enfuing  obfervations  are  upon  a 
Complete  Fount  of  Letter,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to 
be  of  a Pica  Body. 

A Complete  Fount  of  Letter,  then,  is  compofed  of 
the  following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  Capitals. 

2.  Small  Capitals. 

3.  Small  Letters. 

4.  Double  Letters. 

5.  Accented  Letters. 

6.  Figures. 


I 


y.  Points 
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7.  Points. 

8.  ReferencCvS. ' 

9.  Spaces. 

10.  Quadrats. 

All  thefe  different  parts  of  a Complete  Fount  of 
Letter,  Printers  divide  into  two  Claffes,  viz.  ^ 

I.  Upper  Cafe 

II.  Lower  Cafe 

The  Upper  Cafe  Sorts  are. 

Capitals — Small  Capitals — Accented  Letters-— 
Figures — References. 

The  Lower  Cafe  Sorts  confill  of 

Small  Letters — Double  Letters — Points — Spaces 
and  Quadrats. 


Sorts. 


I.  Of  Upper  Cafe  Sorts. 

. ..  SECT.  I. 

Of  Capitals. 

CAPITALS,  of  what  Body  foever,  if  they  are 
difeovered  to  have  their  fat  and  lean  ftrokes 
blended  together  in  a due  proportion,  make  a fine  ap- 
pearance in  Inferiptions,  Titles,  or  other  matter  where 
their  beauty  is  not  invaded  by  Italic,  but  where  they 
prefent  themfelves  in  their  ere6l  pofition,  by  them-- 
felves.  But  their  bold  and  dillinguifliing  afpeft  is' 

greatly 
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greatly  obftrufted  by  proper  names  of  perfons  and 
places  being  put  in  Italic,  lb  that  they  would  hardly 
have  a chance  to  fliew  themlelves,  were  it  not  for  their 
being  put  at  the  front  of  Nouns  fubftantive,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  Verbs,  Adverbs,  or  other  parts  of 
Grammar.  But  that  their  noble  figure  was  not  defign-r 
ed  for  that  pedantic  purpofe,  may  be  conceived  from 
their  being  varioufly  ufed,  'according  to  the  choice  of 
authors : for  tho’  fome  give  themfelves  no  concern 
about  capitaling,  but  leave  that  to  the  Printer’s  difere- 
tion : yet  there  are  others  who  fliew  themfelves  more 
acquainted  with  Printing;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
termixtures of  Letter,  of  their  own  accord  diftinguifh 
no  Subftantives  by  Capitals,  but  prefix  them  to  names 
of  perfons  and  places,  alfo  to  titles  of  honour  and  emi- 
nence ; whereby  fuch  words,  being  graced  with  Capi- 
tals, fliew  themfelves  more  neatly  than  they  would  have 
done  in  Italic.  Still  other  Authors  chufe  not  only  the 
foregoing  method,  but  allb  denote  their  emphatical 
expreflions,  by  beginning  them  with  Capitals,  wdie- 
ther  they  be  of  the  fubftantive  kind,  or  otherwife.  In 
fuch  cafe  it  would  be  kind  in  Gentlemen,  to  put  fome 
mark  to  the  emphatical  words  in  their  copy,  and  either 
underfeore  the  firft  letter  of  fuch  a word,  or  make 
fome  other  token,  which  may  inform  the  Compo- 
fitor  of  an  Author’s  intention;  fince  otherwife  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  former,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  bufinefs, 
to  lay  a ftrefs  upon  the  fame  word  w'ith  the  Author, 
efpecially  if  the  copy  is  written  in  the  common  way, 
VIZ.  with  Capitals  to  Subftantives,  or  elfe  without  any 
.method  at  all.  The  lofs  of  time,  and  confequently 

I 2 of 
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of  gain,  which  the  Compofitor  fuftains  by  not  having 
the  emphafis  of  words  pointed  out  to  him,  till  in  the 
Proof-fheet,  is  often  very  confiderable ; and  takes 
away  a good  Workman’s  credit  befides,  who  has  taken 
care  to  fpace  his  matter  well ; but  which  feldom  gets 
any  advantage  by  alterations;  efpecially  in  works  of 
fmall  lize,  and  large  chara6lers,  where  fome  Capi- 
tals make  a great  alteration,  and  fometimes  occafion 
the  over-running  of  feveral  lines,  before  their  driving 
out  can  be  recovered. 

Words,  or  Matter,  which  are  to  be  fet  in  Capitals, 
|hould  be  written  in  Capitals  in  the  Copy,  or  elfc 
trebly  underfcored,  in  contradiftin^Uon  of  Small-Ca- 
pitals, which  are  doubly  underfcored;  and  ^of  Italic, 
which  is  intimated  by  underfcoring  once,  wdiat  is  to  be 
in  that  charafter. 

Matter  in  Capital  letters  has,  generally.  Spaces 
put  between,  which  grace  them  much ; but  waftes  a 
Compofitor’s  time,  efpecially  w'here  proper  Spaces 
are  fliort  : which  is  the  reafon  that  {he  Spacing  of 
Capitals  is  fometimes  difpenfed  with,  in  work  par- 
ticularly which  admits  of  no  delay.  And  tho’  this 
palfcs  with  Roman  Capitals,  in  Di6tionaries,  and 
upon  other  occafions  where  they  are  ufed  in  great 
abundance;  yet  Italic  Capitals  mull  be  Spaced, 
or  elfe  they  make  an  aukw'ard  and  unfightly  appear- 
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SECT.  II. 

0/  Small  Capitals. 

SMALL  Capitals  are  caft,  with  us,  to  Roman 
Founts  only;  but  abroad.  Italics  have  their  own 
Small  Capitals:  for  it  would  be  thought  a fault  there, 
by  moft,  to  intercept  the  agreeable  hoping  of  Italic  by 
Roman  Small  Capitals;  and  therefore  they  rather ufe 
Capitals,  in  cafe  fmall  ones  are  wanting  in  Italics. 

• Small  Capitals  are  moftly  ufed  to  denote,  that  a 
more  particular  ftrefs  and  emphafis  is  intended  by  the 
Author,  on  fuch  words  and  expreflions  as  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  them — And  where  they  are  ufed  in  Heads, 
among  Italic,  they  commonly  are  made  ufe  of  for 
fuch  words  as  give  an  item  of  what  the  fubjoined  mat- 
ter is  to  treat. 

Some  are  fo  fond  of  Small  Capitals,  that  they  chufe 
to  have  whole  verfes  and  fentences  fet  in  them ; but 
which,  as  well  as  matter  in  Capitals,  is  perplexing  to  the 
reader,  efpecially  in  books  defigned  for  the  compre- 
henfion  of  the  meaneft  capacities. 

In  open  matter,  with  Leads  and  White  Lines  be- 
tween, the  firft  word  of  a new  paragraph,  tho’  a poly- 
fyllable,  is  commonly  put  in  Small  Capitals ; and  even 
if  it  happens  to  be  a proper  name,  which  fome,  i^on 
fuch  occafion,  put  in  Italic  Capitals,  but  thereby  break 
thro’  the  rule  of  uniformity,  to  fet  every  firft  word  after 
a Break  in  Small  Capitals.  But  this  rule  may  be  very 
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well  laid  afide  in  matter  which  is  too  fententious,  and 
which  would  take  up  more  Small  Capitals  than  an  or- 
dinary quantity  of  them  in  a Fount  could  fupply. 

In  Titles,  and  upon  other  occafions.  Small  Capitals 
are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  for  a principal  line,  where 
it  will  not  admit  of  Capitals.  But  here  we  do  not 
ftriftly  mean  Small  Capitals  which  are  call  to  their  re- 
fpedive  Founts;  but  rather  fuch  as  are  made  artifici- 
ally, by  putting  an  initial  letter  of  a larger  fize  before 
the  letters  which  are  to  look  as  if  they  were  Small  Ca- 
pitals. Thus  in  Two-lines  Englifli,  Great  Primer 
Capitals  may  fupply  the  w'ant  of  Small  Capitals.  And 
thus  may  Double  Pica,  or  any  other  Capitals  be  con- 
trived to  referable  Small  Capitals,  by  inlarging  the 
initial  letter,  in  proportion  to  the  [feeming]  Small  Ca- 
pitals : but  great  care  mull  be  taken  to  juftify  the  ini- 
tial letter,  and  the  Small  Capitals,  fo  as  to  (land  exabtly 
in  line  with  each  other  : which  may  be  done  with  the 
more  certainty,  if  what  will  juftify  one  and  the  other 
is  firft  tried  by  letters  whofe  ftems  run  into  a ftrait  line 
at  bottom,  as  they  do  in  HIM;  whereas  BCD, 
and  others,  turn  either  off,  or  have  Stem  on  the  left 
fide  only,  and  are  therefore  not  fo  fit  to  juftify  by,  to  a 
nicety.  And  this  making  of  Small  Capitals  may  be 
done  in  Italic  as  well  as  in  Roman. 

Small  Capitals  are  generally  fpaced,  as  well  as  Capi- 
tals, which  both  take  up  a Compofitor’s  time;  tho', 
with  refpeft  to  Small  Capitals,  the  trouble  of  fpacing 
them  might  be  prevented,  were  they  caft  fo  thick  as 
to  bear  off  each  other,  according  to  their  Bodies,  and 
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according  to  their  turn  and  fliape.  But  here,  again,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  if  they  fliould  be  caft  too  thick, 
their  beauty  would  be  fpoiled,  inftead  of  adding  to  it ; 
confidering  that  the  diftances  which  are  given  to  Small 
Capitals  by  Founders,  cannot  at  all  be  retrenched, 
whereas  they  may  be  inlarged  by  the  Compofitor,  upon 
occafion. 

The  Small  Capitals  c o s v w x z,  feem  in  fome 
Founts  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Lower-cafe  letters, 
and  differ  from  them  only  by  being  caft  fomewhat 
thicker:  but  tho’  in  other  Founts  the  above  Sorts  arc 
cut  on  purpofe  for  Small  Capitals,  yet  they  refemble 
the  common  letters  fo  much,  that  they  are  ufed  as 
fuch,  when  they  are  wanted  in  the  Lower-cafe;  where- 
I by  the  faid  Small  Capital  Sorts  are  ingulphcd,  and 
I common  letters  advanced  to  fcrve  in  their  room.  To 
: fave,  therefore,  the  faid  Small  Capital  Sorts,  from  de- 
1 fcending  to  fupply  the  wants  of  a Lower-cafe,  the  call- 
ing Small  Capitals,  throughout,  with  proportionable 
diftances  between  letter  and  letter,  would  be  one  ex- 
pedient : but  if  this  fhould  not  impede  the  dragging  of 
Upper-cafe  Sorts  into  the  Lower-cafe,  we  offer  ano- 
ther, which  is.  To  caft  the  faid  feven  Sorts  with  a dif- 
ferent Nick  to  them  : whercbv  thefe  wandering  Sorts 
might  be  fent  to  their  proper  home  again,  by  a care- 
ful Compofitor.  But,  that  I may  not  be  cenfured  for 
this  hint,  I aver  to  have  feen,  at  Dantzig,  a fount  of 
Letter,  whole  Upper-cafe  Sorts  had  their  Nick  all 
higher  than  the  Lower-cafe  letters;  which,  tho' it 
anfwers  no  end  at  all,  may  neverthelefs  ferve  to 
fupport  what  we  have  intimated,  and  what  will  prove 
of  more  confcqucncc.  Where 
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Where  Small  Capitals  are  plenty,  they  may  be  ufed 
inftead  of  Capitals  of  their  likenefs:  thus.  Double 
Pica  Small  Capitals  having  the  Face  of  Englifh  Capi- 
tals, may  ferve  for  fuch,  in  lines  by  themfelves,  as 
CHAP.  SECT.:  but,  note,  that  neither  the  firfl; 
letter  nor  the  numerals,  mull  be  other  than  Small 
Capitals. 


SECT.  III.  . 

t 

0/  Accented  Letters. 

The  letters  which  are  properly  called  Accented 
Letter with  Printers,  are  the  five  Vowcls> 
marked  either  with  an 

Acute,  — — a e i 6 u 

Grave,  — — a e i 6 ii 

' n A A A A A 

Circumtlex  — — a c i o u 

To  thefe  are  added  the  V owels  with  two  dots,  or 
Diserefis,  a e i o ii 

As  alfo  the  five  Vowels  with  the  marks  of  Short  and 
Long  over  them,  viz. 

Longs,  — — a e ii  o u 

Shorts,  — — a c 1 6 u 

And  thofe  who  call  Accented  Letters  all  that  are  of  a 
particular  fignification,  on  account  of  being  diftin- 
guiflied  by  marks,  reckon  the  French  9,  the  Spanifli  n, 
and  the  Wellh  w and  y,  in  the  clafs  of  Accented 
Letters,  tho’jiot  V''owcls. 

I.  Of 
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I.  0/  Vowels  marked  with  an  Acute. 

The  five  Vowels,  marked  with  Acutes  over  thehi, 
’tis  not  improbable,  were  firfl  contrived  to  affill 
the  ignorant  Monks  in  reading  the  Church  Service; 
that  by  this  means  they  might  arrive  at  a proper  and  fet- 
tled pronunciation,  in  the  difeharge  of  their  facerdotal 
funflions;  and  by  thus  accenting  the  vowels  afterwards 
in  printed  books,  make  others  conform  to  them  in  giv- 
ing words  their  proper  found  : which,  tho'  it  feems  to 
be  an  ancient  inftitution,  is  neverthelefs  ftill  obferved; 
in  France  in  particular,  where  the  vowels  in  the  La- 
tin columns  of  their  Common  Prayer  books  are  accent- 
ed, for  no  other  reafon  than  to  fupport  an  uniformity 
in  pronouncing  Latin.  . This,  indeed,  is  what  our 
Etymological  Writers  are  purfuing  to  do  to  the 
EngliJJiy  in  iheir  Diftionaries,  by  placing  an  Accent 
over,  or  next  to,  the  vowel  which  governs  the 
' found  and  pronunciation  of  a word:  but  becaufe  Au- 
: thors  differ  in  this  point,  it  will  be  difficult  to  accom- 
( plifh  their  defign,  unlefs  they  themfelves  firfl  agree  to 
uniformity  in  accenting,  and  afterward  find  out  an  ex- 
pedient toeflablifh  their  joint  conclufion  : which  the 
French  have  done  moft  effeftuallyi  by  accenting  the 
. Latin  matter  in  their  Mafs-books  as  the  mofl  pro- 
I per  vehicle  to  make  the  pronunciation  o fthe  Ro- 
man Church  language  more  univerfal — An  inflance  not 
I unworthy  of  imitation,  were  the  like  attempted  in 
- other  nations,  particularly  in  one  which  differs  widely, 
in  point  of  pronunciation,  from  its  neighbours:  and 
where  a Common  Prayer,  ac9ented  by  a refpe6lable 
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Society,  or  eminent  men,  would  give  a fanftion  to  a 
conformity  in  accenting,  and  confequently  in  pronounc- 
ing : which  would  be  of  advantage  to  foreigners,  and  , 
mortify  critics  and  pedants,  who  ftudy  to  make  every 
thing  differtations. 

Among  the  Acuted  vowels,  the  e is  the  mofi;  confi- 
derable  with  the  French;  by  whom  it  is  ufed  and 
abufed  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  MU'iter ; tho’  it  is 
confined  to  rules  as  well  as  other  letters  ; and  where- 
of the  following  are  more  general.  Accordingly  the 
e is  accented, 

1.  Where  it  founds  open  and  clear,  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  in  bonte,  fante^  fiete. 

2.  Where  it  founds  fliarp,  and  the  voice  is  to  be  raif- 
ed,  a*s  in  predecejfeur^  predejlinc. 

3.  In  Adjeflives  of  the  feminine  gender,  which  end 
in  two  ec’s,  as  une  maifon  hien  reglee. 

4.  In  Preterits  of  the  firft  Conjugation,  as  j’ai  penfiy 
j’ai  aimey  j’ai  defireT 

5.  Where  it  takes  off  the  found  of  the  f after  if,  as 
in  echevviy  hailky  ecartcYy  tanoigner,  inflead  of 
writing,  efcheviny  efcailley  ejcartcr,  tcfmoigner ; 
which  is  become  obfolete. 

Thus  we  find,  that  befides  the  e,  acuted  letters  arc 
of  no  life  in  French  Orthography;  and  none  of  them  » 
in  the  Englilh  ; fave  that  the  acuted  z d u may,  upon  Ij 
occafion,  ferve  in  Etymological  DiQionarics  among  • 
Small  Capitals,  and  fave  kerning  them ; which,  how-  || 
ever,  cannot  be  done  to  a and  e,  which  mujl  be  kern-  I 
ed,  or  elfe  be  cut  and  call,  with  an  accent  over  them  I 
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on  purpofe,  unlefs  you  think  it  paffable  to  put  the  ac- 
cent at  the  fide  of  a vowel ; in  which  cafe  the  former 
ought  to  be  very  thin,  efpecially  if  Small  Capitals  are 
call  to  bear  off  each  other. 

II.  0/  the  Vowels  marked  with  a Grave. 

The  a marked  with  a Grave,  is  ufed  in  feveral 
other  languages,  befides  the  Latin  and  French, 
tho’  we  chufe  to  confine  ourfelves,  in  this  Chapter, 
to  thefe  two,  as  being  the  principal  bye-languages 
which  prove  beneficial  to  our  Englifh  Preffes.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  a with  a Grave  is  ufed, 

I.  In  Latin,  » 

When  it  Hands  for  a word,  by  itfelf,  as  d patrCy 
d matre. 

2.  In  Adverbs,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  Adjeflives, 
or  Prepofitions  of  the  fame  termination,  as  injrdy 
fuprdt  Adverbs — infray  Jiipray  Prepofitions. 
e has  a Grave,  when  it  Hands  for  a word,  by  itfelf,  as 
redit  e fchola. 

t 0 u have  a Grave,  to  diHinguifii  Adverbs  and  Con- 
junftions  from  Adjefilives  and  Prepofitions  of  the 
of  the  fame  termination,  as  do^e,  meritOy  adversuSy 
fecundumy  Adverbs — doElcy  meritOy  adverfuSy  Jecun- 
duSy  fecundoy  Jecundim,  Adjefilives — verd  Con- 
junQion  ; vero  Adje6live. 

11.  In  French, 

: a has  a Grave  in  Idy  when  it  is  an  Adverb,  as  il  ejl  loge 
Id — But  la  has  no  grave  when  it  denotes  the  Article 
of  the  Feminine  Gender;  as /a  femmcy  la  Joeur. 
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a has  a Grave,  when  it  is  a Particle  before  the  Dative 
cafe,  Sisfai  donni  d lui,  il  a dit  d lui. 

Alfo,  when  it  hands  before  the  Infinitive  mood,  as 
fault  d fair propre  d manger, 

Likewife  when  it  (lands  before  the  names  of  places, 
as  il  ef  alle  d Pari:,  il  s’en  va  d Lyon. 

a has  a Grave  in  the  word  voild. 

liut  a has  no  Grave,  where  it  comes  after  an  y,  as  il 
y a un  Dim,  il y a des  hommes  favans. 

Neither  has  a a Grave,  when  it  makes  a word  of  it- 
felf,  but  at  the  fame  time  derives  from  the  verb 
avoir,  to  have;  as  il  a bon  terns  d fe  promener ; 
where  the  firft  a is  not  accented,  becaufe  it  derives 
from  avoir;  whereas  the  other  a has  a Grave,  be- 
'caufe  it  (lands  before  the  Infinitive  mood. 

The  e has  a Grave,  in  words  whofe  la(l  fyllable  has 
an  open  and  (harp  found,  as  in  exces,  proe'es,  faeces, 
expres,  and  the  Prepofition  des,  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
des,  which  denotes  the  Genitive  of  the  Plural  num- 
ber. But  fome  put  an  Acute  in  the  above  words, 
inftead  of  a Grave,  and  allow  either  to  be  right. 

u has  a Grave  in  the  word  oii,  where  it  means  where, 
as  oil  ctes  voiis  ? 

Biy;  u has  no  Grave  when  it  (lands  for  or,  as  fouhaitez 
vous  dc  boire  du  vin  ou  de  la  bierc  ? 

Neither  has  wa  Grave  when  it  (lands  for  cither,  asjV 
partira  ou  pour  Paris  ou  pour  Diepe,  I fliall  go  cither 
to  Paris,  or  to  Diep. 

III.  In  Engliih, 

e is 
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e is  marked  with  a Grave,  in  Poetry,  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  for  the  e feminine,  which,  not  being 
founded,  would  fliorten  the  meafure  of  the  Verfe 

I * 

were  the  e not  marked  to  be  pronounced;  as  in  thefe 
lines,  viz. 

Cithesron^  DindymCy  in  ajhes  mourn y 
And  Mycale,  and  proud  OlympuSy  Jliine. 

Besotia  for  her  Dirce  Jeeks  in  vain. 

III.  Of  the  Vowels  marked  xuith  a Circumflex. 

^ I ''HE  Circumflex’d  Vowels  are  ufed  in  the  French 
more  than  the  Latin  language. 

I.  In  Latin, 

d and  u are  chiefly  made  ufe  of. 

a is  circumflex'd,  where  it  diftinguifhes  the  ablative 
from  the  nominative  cafe,  of  the  firft  declenfion,  as 
ojiufa  Nom.  mufd  Abla.  unlefs  a Prepofition  Hands 
before  it ; which  fhews  the  Cafe  without  any  other 
fign  or  diftinftion. 

Alfo,  where  the  PreterperfeB:  of  the  firft  Conjugation 
is  contrafted,  as  dmafi  for  amavifi. 

II.  In  French, 

a is  circumflex’d  in  dgCy  inftead  of  writing  aagCy 
which  is  obfolete. 

a is  circumflexed,  where  it  retrenches  the  f after  it, 
as  chdteauy  chdtimenty  inftead  of  formerly  writing 
chafeaUy  chafiment. 
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e i 0 u are  circumflex’d,  where  they  have  an  f after 
them ; which  they  fliew  to  be  cut  off,  by  affuming  a 
circumflex  ; as  does  ^ 

e in  Jetty  Eviquty  etrty  eteSy  and  many  others. 

i in  maitrty  epUrty  connoitrty  &c. 

0 in  Apotrty  catty  votrty  &c. 

u in  brultry  coutumty  couttauy  fouttnivy  dec. 

But  f maintains  its  place  in  paJltUTy  gtJtSy  dijlrihutry 
pqjleriti ; and  in  all  other  words  where  the  f after  a 
vowel  founds  clear  and  open  ; and  where  retrench- 
ing it  would  occafion  a vitiated  pronunciation. 


IV.  Of  tht  Vowels  marked  with  a Dicerefis. 

The  Vowels  which  are  marked  with  two  dots,  or  a 
Dizerefis  over  them  are,  properly,  but  three,  viz. 
e i ii,  tho’  a and  b ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  calling. 
Their  ufe  is  to  feparate  one  vowel  from  another,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  taken  for  dipthongs : but  the  rules 
for  placing  the  Diaerefis,  being  as  unfettled  as  many 
others,  relating  to  Accented  letters,  we  will  not  pre- 
fume to  fix  upon  any,  but  recommend  it  to  Authors, 
to  mark  them  in  their  Copy,  according  to  their  own, 
or  their  favourite  Grammarian’s  fancy;  fmee  it  is  not 
required  of  a Compofitor,  to  concern  himfelf  about 
matters  that  arc  in  difpute  among  Pedagogues.  In 
the  mean  time,  particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
Poetical  works,  not  to  omit  putting  the  Dieerefis  where 
the  dividing  of  two  Vowels  makes  two  different  fylla- 
bles;  whereas  otherwife  two  Vowels  together  may  be 
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taken  for  a Dipthong,  and  make  the  Verfe  fall  fhort 
of  its  meafure ; as  might  have  happened  to  the  lines 
underneath,  had  no  Diaerefis  been  ufed  to  prevent 
it ; viz. 


K 


The  Swans  that  in  Cayjlers  waters  burn. 

In  flames  CdicuSy  PeneuSy  AlpheuSy  roll’d.  , 
The  Tandis  fmokes  amid  his  boiling  wave. 


V.  Of  Shorts  and  Longs. 

Shorts  as  well  as  Longs,  are  invented  to  fhew 
the  Accent,  Sound,  and  Quantity,  of  fylla- 
bles.  They  are  chiefly  ufed  in  Claflical  Diftionaries, 
and  in  Scanning  of  Latin  Verfes,  after  their  fyllables 
have  been  brought  into  Feet,  and  marked  with  Shorts 
and  Longs  according  to  the  meafure  of  the  Verfe. 
Thus  an  Adonic  verfe  has  two  feet — An  Hexameter 
fix — A Pentameter  five  feet;  which  confift  either  of 
two,  or  three  fyllables.  Two  fyllables,  both  long  are 
called  a Spondee — A foot,  whofe  firfl;  fyllable  is  long, 
and  the  laft  fhort,  is  a Trochceus ; and — Three  fylla^ 
bles,  viz,  the  firfl:  long,  and  the  other  two  fhort,  is  a 
Dadyl. 

VI.  Of  the  French  9,  the  Spani/h  n,  and  the  Welfh 

w,  and  y. 

The  z ala  queuey  or  c with  a tally  is  a French  Sort, 
and  founds  like  ff,  when  it  flands  before  a o u, 
as  in  ^agarpn ; whereas  a common  c,  before  the  fame 
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Vowels,  is  pronounced  like  a k.  And  to  make  a tail 
to  a Capital  C,  a figure  of  5,  inverted,  and  of  a fmall 
fize,  is  not  improperly  ufed. 

The  n marked  with  a ftroke  over  it,  is  ufed  in  the 
Spanifh,  and  pronounced  like  a double  n,  or  rather 
like  ni;  but  fhort  and  quick,  as  in  Efpanay  It  is  a 
fort  which  is  ufed  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  very 
larely  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  Welfli  language,  w and  y,  as  well  as  the  other 
circumflexed  letters,  are  ufed,  either  to  direfl  the 
pronunciation,  as  in  yng’wydd,  in  prefence ; ynghydy 
together : or  elfe  for  diltinftion  fake  ; as,  mwgy  a 
mug;  nwwgy  finoke;  hydy  to,  until ; hydy  length. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured,  in  the  briefeft  manner, 
to  fhew  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  Accented  Letters ; 
tho'  at  the  fame  time  we  coftld  have  wifhed  to  take  lefs 
notice  of  fome,  and  to  reckon  them  among  the  obfo- 
lete  Sorts,  invented  by  Scolaftics,  to  inculcate 
rather  than  to  beat  into  their  pupils  the  rudiments  of 
Grammar  by  figns  and  fymbols;  for  which  reafon 
Accented  Letters  are  difpenfed  with  in  vocabularies 
and  other  books  for  initiating  fcholars  in  languages  that 
ftill  retain  the  cultom  of  dillinguifliing  the  fignifica- 
tion  and  pronunciation  of  words,  by  putting  a cap 
over  fom.e  vowels,  and  marking  others  with  fore  and 
back  ftrokes.  Yet  if  fome  Authors  fliould  maintain 
the  neceffity  of  Accented  Letters,  even  in  Works  dc- 
liged  for  the  learned,  they  ought  to  fliew  it  in  their 
Copy,  by  marking  Accents  where-ever  they  fancy 
them  requifite;  which  fliould  not  be  left  to  the  Com- 
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pofitor  to  guefs  at,  who  expefls  to  be  fatisfied  for 
changing  Common  letters  into  Accented  ones,  after 
the  matter  has  been  compofed  in  the  ufual  way,  or  ac- 
cording to  Copy. 


SECT..  IV. 


Of  Figures. 


Figures  are  invented  to  exprefs  Numbers  by; 
which  is  done,  either  by 


Numeral  Letters or  by 


Arithmetical  Symbols. 

I.  Of  Numeral  Letters 

UMERAL  Letters  were  ufed  by  the  Romans,  to 


•L  ^ account  by ; and  are  feven  in  number,  viz. 
I V X L C D M.  The  reafon  for  chufing  thefc 
letters,  feems  to  be  this,  viz.  M being  the  firft  letter  of 
Mille,  Hands  for  looo;  which  M was  formerly  writ 
CIO.  Half  of  that,  viz.  10,  orD,  is  500. — C,  the  firft 
letters  of  Centum,  Hands  for  100. ; which  C was  an- 
ciently writ  E,  and  fo  half  of  it  will  be  50,  L. — X 
denotes  10,  which  is  twice  5,  made  of  two  V's,  one 
at  top,  and  the  other  at  bottom. — V Hands  for  5,  be- 
caufe  their  meafure  of  fve  ounces  was  of  that  fhape ; 
and  I Hands  for  1,  becaufe  it  is  made  by  one  ftroke  of 
the  pen. 

If  a lefs  number  Hands  before  a greater,  it  is  a rule, 
that  the  lefs  is  taken  from  the  greater ; thus,  1 taken 


L 


from 
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from  5 remains  4.  IV. — 1 from  10,  remains  9.  IX. 
■ — 10  from  50  remains  40.  XL. — 10  from  100  re- 
mains 90.  XC. 

If  a lefs  number  follows  a greater,  it  is  a rule,  that 
the  lefs  is  added  to  the  greater;  as,  5 and  1 make  6. 
VI. — 10  and  1 make  11.  XI. — 50  and  10  make  60. 
LX. 

Sometimes  Small  Capitals  are  ufed  for  Numerals, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feven  forts  of  Capitals; 
and  look  as  well,  if  not  neater,  than  thefe  laft:  but 
we  obferve  that,  in  dates  of  years,  fome  chtife  to  put 
the  firft  letter  a Capital,  as,  Mdccl.  ^c.  for  which 
they  may  have  their  reafons ; neverthelefs  we  join  with 
thofe  who  difapprove  of  mixtures  in  figures;  or  to 
make  them  appear  like  Nouns  fubftantivcs,  with  Ca- 
pitals at  the  head  of  Small  ones. 

To  exprefs  numbers  by  Letters,  was  not  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Romans,  orginally,  becaufe  feveral  nati- 
ons, anterior  to  them,  did  ufe  that  method  in  count- 
ing; and  the  former  Romans  were  particular  only  in 
this,  that  they  employed  Capital  letters  to  numerate 
by.  But  when  Printing  was  difeovered,  and  before 
Capitals  were  invented,  fmall  letters  ferved  for 
Numerals  ; which  they  have  done  ever  fince;  not  only 
when  the  Gothic  charaQers  were  in  their  perfection, 
but  even  after  they  ceafed,  and  Roman  was  become 
the  prevailing  Letter.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  printing 
in  Gothic  characters,  I jT  I C lU  were,  and  are 
ftill,  of  the  fame  fignification  with  Capitals,  when  ufed 
as  Numerals.  But  here  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
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the  Capital  J is  no  Numeral  letter,  tho’  the  Lower- 
Cafe  J is  as  often  and  as  fignificantly  ufed  as  the  vowel 
i,  efpecially  where  the  former  is  ufed  as  a clofing  letter, 
in  if  iij  bj  bt/  bttj  bClJ,  &C.  tho’  it  is  as  right  not  to  ufe 
J’s  at  all,  Linlefs  it  were  out  of  refpetl  to  antiquity: 
for  in  Roman  Lower-Cafe  Numerals,  which  are  of  a 
more  modern  date,  the  j is  not  regarded,  but  the  i hands 
for  a figure  of  i,  where-ever  it  is  uled  numerally. 

11.  Of  Arithmetical  Figures. 

Arithmetical  Figures  are  nine  in  number, 
befides  the  Cypher,  or  Nought,  which,  tho’  of 
itfelf  it  is  of  no  fignification,  makes  neverthelefs  a 
great  increafe  in  the  figure  to  which  it  is  joined,  either 
fingly  or  progreffively. 

Figures  require  a Founder’s  particular  care  to  call 
them  exaftly  n-thick,  and  true  parallel,  not  driving  out 
either  at  head  or  foot:  confiderin^  that  they  are  left 

O y 

to  juftify  themfelves  by  the  exaftnefs  which  they  have 
from  the  Letter-Founder;  and  which  foon  fhews  itfelf 
where  Figures  are  confined  between  brafs  rules,  which 
yield  neither  to  the  protruding  nor  receding  Figures, 
but  caufe  the  firft  to  rife,  and  the  other  to  fink,  or  to 
drop  out. 

To  be  provided  with  neat  Figures,  for  Arithme- 
tical and  Mathematical  Work,  is  as  interefiing  as  be- 
ing furniflied  with  other  good  Printing  materials. 
But  the  goodnefs  of  Figures  docs  not  confill  in  their 
having  (oft  and  fine  ftrokes,  but  rather  in  fuch  circles 
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and  lines  as  are  much  of  the  fame  ftrength  with  the 
mean  Face.  Thus  we  fee  in  fome  P'igures  the  afcend- 
ing  turn  of  6,  and  the  rounding  off  in  9 too  fine  and 
too  tender  to  withfland  accidents  equally  with  other 
Figures : neither  do  they  fhew  themfelves  plain  and 
ready  to  the  eye,  efpecially  upon  brown  and  ftubborn 
paper  that  has  not  been  well  prepared  for  the  Prefs. 
The  like  debility  may  be  obferved  in  the  Figure  of  7, 
whofe  oblique  line  is  fometimes  fo  fine  and  foft  as 
fcarce  to  fuftain  the  leaft  preffure. 

Sometimes,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  the  Figure  of  i is 
fubftituted  by  Small-capital  I’s,  which  often  proves  the 
intire  lofs  of  the  latter,  in  that  they  are  not  returned 
to  their  fellow  forts  again;  in  which  cafe  the  want  of 
Small  Capital  I’s  is  fupplied  by  Figures  of  i : which 
may  eafily  be  difeovered,  by  taking  notice,  that  the 
Figure  of  i is  n-thick,  and  bears  off  too  much  a- 
mong  Small  Capitals;  whereas  the  Small  Capital  i 
may  be  diflinguiflied  from  a Figure  of  i,  by  its  top 
and  foot  line,  and  by  not  bearing  off  enough  betwixt 
Figure  and  Figure,  unlefs  the  i is  caft  out  of  propor- 
tion. 

The  like  caution  may  be  given,  to  diflinguifh  Nullo’s 
or  Noughts  from  Small  Capital  and  from  Lower-cafe 
o’s;  in  taking  notice,  that  the  Cypher  is  of  a round 
make,  and  lean-faced;  whereas  the  Small  Capital  as 
well  as  the  lower-cafe  o’s  are  known  by  being  of  an 
oval  fliape,  and  their  femi-circular  fides  fpreading,  or 
(as  Founders  call  it)  fat. 
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The  Figure  5,  when  put  inverted,  under  a Capital 
C,  ferves  for  a very  good  tail  to  the  C d la  queue,  efpe- 
. ciallv  if  the  Capital  is  a two-line  letter,  which  has  no 
Beard;  or  is  otherwife  contrived  to  admit  of  a Bre- 
vier  or  fmaller  Figure  of  5 under  the  C,  without  a 
feeming  feparation. 

The  Figure  of  6 may  be  readily  changed  into  a 9, 
by  inverting  the  former:  which  the  Figure  of  9 alfo 
fubmits  to,  to  fupply  the  want  of  6's,  when  the  Fi- 
gure of  6 is  ufed  inverted,  for  that  purpofe.  But  this 
transforming  of  Figures  ought  to  be  reftified  as  foon 
as  it  can  be,  to  avoid  bad  confequences ; confidering 
that  an  error  in  Figures  is  more  pernicious  than  alite- 
I ral  fault,  tho’  both  ought  to  be  equally  avoided. 

The  lower  half  of  the  Figure  of  8 being  cut  away, 
the  upper  part  ferves  for  a fuperior  o ; but  if  it  is  ufed 
with  Letter  of  the  fame  Body,  will  needs  fliew  itfelf 
too  bold  for  its  funftion;  and  therefore  the  charges 
for  calling  a proportionable  Superior,  at  once,  would 
not  be  ill  bellowed,  as  it  will  fave  the  expence  of 
having  otherwife  Figures  of  8 call. 

O ne  time  Printers  thought  it  a great  impropriety,  to 
ufe  erretl  Figures  in  Italic  matter,  becaufe  they 
judged,  that  the  Hoping  of  that  charafler  would  be 
intercepted  by  them;  and  therefore  had  Figures  call 
of  the  fame  inclination  with  Italic  : but  this  peculi- 
arity is  here  intirely  laid  afide,  tho'  it  Hill  prevails  in 
foreign  parts,  with  Printers  who  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  incumbered  with  needlcfs  forts,  becaufe, Founders 
do  not  chufe  to  dcllroy  their  antique  and  obfolete  Ma- 
trices, 
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triceSj  but  will  make  ufe  of  them  to  the  laft,  tho’  they 
fhould  prove  of  no  intereft  or  advantage  to  themfelves, 
as  may  be  demonftrated  by  Italic  Figures,  which  are 
call  very  thin;  whereas  (trait  Figures  are  ca(t  n-thick, 
-and  require  fcarce  half  that  number  which  Italic  ones 
do,  to  make  a pound  weight.  Strait  Figures,  there- 
fore, that  are  call  exactly  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  n-qua- 
drat,  are  proper  to  be  ufed  as  well  with  Roman  as  Ita- 
lic Letter;  but  more  particularly  in  Arithmetical 
. works,  on  account  of  their  ranging  under  each  other; 
whereby  the  carting  up  of  different  fums  is  rendered 
more  eafy  and  fure.  But  the  beauty  which  Figures 
fhew  in  ranging  exaftly,  is  greatly  interrupted  by  cut- 
ting off  by  a Comma,  the  Figures  which  exprefs  Mil- 
lions, befides  fuch  as  contain  Tens  of  thoufands : 
which,  however,  is  no  law  with  mort  Accomptants, 
who  judge  it  needlefs  in  Schemes  that  are  printed, 
by  reafon  that  the  number  of  Figures  in  a fum  is  in- 
ftantly  known  by  means  of  their  perpendicular  order; 
and  therefore  may  be  expreffed,  without  any  flops  be- 
tween them;  which  make  the  compofing  of  Table- 
work  only  more  troublefome,  and  leffen  fometimes 
the  credit  of  a good  workman,  if  the  beholder  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  true  reafon  for  the  aukward 
look  which  Figures  make  that  do  not  range. 

III.  0/  Scratched  Figures. 

Though  Scratched  Figures  are  at  prefent  not 
ufed  with  us;  yet,  as  they  Hill  are  met  with  in  fe- 
vcral  rrinting-hoLifes,  it  might  be  conftru.ed  an  omif- 
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in  us,  were  we  not  to  take  notice  of  them ; and  there- 
fore mention,  that  they  were  ufed  in  that  Species  of 
Arithmetic  which  is  called  Divijion  ; and  that  they  are 
not  yet  aboliflied  in  Germany,  and  other  foreign  parts, 
where  they  ftill  are  thought  neceffary  in  the  practice  of 
the  faid  Species,  by  fcratching  the  dividing  and  di- 
vided, Figures,  as  foon  as  they  have  been  adjufted  by 
Subtraftion  and  Multiplication. 

And  now  we  have  made  our  obfervations  upon  the 
Numeral  Letters  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  upon 
Modern  or  Arithmetical  Figures,  we  think  it  not 
impertinent  to  this  Se6lion,  to  fliew  the  manner  of 
counting  by  Greek  and  Hebrew  charafters ; in  which 
we  hope  to  oblige  the  Curious,  and  ferve  thofe  who 
fhall  have  occafion  to  acquaint  themfelves  therewith. 


IV.  Of  Greek  Numerals. 

INSTEAD  of  feven  letters  which  the  Romans  ap- 
propriated to  numerate  by,  the  Greeks  employed 
their  whole  alphabet,  and  more  than  their  alphabet,  in 
that  fervice : for,  befides  that,  they  contrived  three 
fymbolsmore,  and  made  their  Numerals  to  confift  of 
27  Sorts,  whieh  they  divided  into  three  claffes;  the 
firfl  of  them  to  ,eontain  Units — the  feeond.  Tens; 
and — the  third.  Hundreds.  Aceordingly  the  firfl; 
clafs  confifts  of  the  nine  following  Numerals,  viz. 

ee  (i  y S £ ^ 

123456789 


In 
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In  this  clafs,  it  may  be  obferved,  the  Greek  Ji  or 
Stigma,  is  made  an  auxiliar  Numeral  letter,  to  ftand 
for  6,  and  is  called  im'ffynjiov. 

The  fecond  clafs  includes  the  nine  Numerals  which 
exprefs  Tens,  viz, 

imA/xv^ot  5 

lo  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90 

In  this  fecond  clafs,  a particular  fymbol,  refembling 
much  an  inverted  Hebrew  Lamech,  ferves  to  exprefs 
90;  tho'  others  ufe  an  if  in  the  room  of  it;  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  former,  they  give  the  name  of  Koppa, 

The  third  daft  contains  the  Numerals  which  carry 
Hundreds  with  them ; and  are,  viz. 

^ <T  T uC|)%i^  a xg 

100  200  300'  400  500  600  700  800  900 

In  this  clafs  the  additional  fymbol  which  hands  for 
900,  is  a Compound  of  a Pi  and  a Sigma  ; for  which 
reafon  it  is  called  Sanpi ; tho'  others  reprefent  it  by 
a mark  like  this,  viz.  3 

To  raife  Numbers  to  Thoufands,  nothing  elfe  is 
required  than  to  begin  the  alphabet  again,  and  to  mark 
each  letter  with  a dot,  or  an  acute  under  it,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. 

1000  2000  3000  6000  10000  100000 

a (i  y q t D 

lilt,  } 

Still  higher  Numbers  are  noted  with  double  Acutes 
under  them;  thus, 


1000000 
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lOOOOOO  2000000  3000000,  &c. 

ec  (i  7 

n //  n 

The  manner  how  to  join  thefe  Numerals,  may  be 
learned  from  the  example  underneath,  viz. 

11  23  104  1005  1754 

lu.  yiy  eS  as  a%l/v5 

/ / 

Befides  the  recited  way  of  counting  by  Lower-Cafe 
letters,  the  Greeks  made  choice  of  fix  Capitals,  to 
exprefs  fums  by,  viz. 

• I n A H X M 

1 5 10  100  1000  10000 


Among  thefe  Numeral  letters  the  Pi  is  peculiar,  for 
admitting  the  Delta,  Eta,  Chi,  and  Mu  into  its  ventre, 
and  for  giving  fuch  an  incorporated  letter  five  times 
the  value  which  it  has  of  itfelf;  as. 


I ^ I 

|H| 

|X| 

1M| 


5 times  10  is  50. 

5 times  100  is  500. 

5 times  1000  is  5000. 

5 times  10000  is  50000. 


To  thefe  inclofed  Numerals,  any  part  or  quantity 
may  be  added,  according  to  the  value  which  is  con- 
tained an  each  of  the  fix  Numeral  letters  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  page. 

Laftly,-  notice  ought  to  betaken,  that  ^hen  a Nu- 
meral letter  is  marked  at  the  top,  it  fhews  it  to  be  a 
iraftion ; as. 


M 


One 
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One  fourth.  One  fifth.  Five  eighths^ 


V.  Of  Hebrew  Numerals. 


The  manner  of  counting  by  letters,  ’tis  out  of 
difpute,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrews,  who  for 
that  purpofe  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet, 
without  the  alTiftance  of  other  fymbols.  Accordingly, 
the  letters  which  exprefs  Units,  are, 

D n t 1 n *7  :i 

987654321 
The  following  contain  Tens ; viz. 

V 2 F D 3 ^ 5 •' 

90  80  '70  60  50  40  30  20  10 

i 

And  thefe  underneath.  Hundreds,  viz. 

' 900  800  700  600  500  400  300  200  100 


In  joining  Hebrew  letters  for  numbers,  it  is  a rule, 
to  put  the  letter  of  a greater  fignification  before  a cha- 
rafter  of  a Icfs  valuation;  as, 

n''  vS*?  np  iDi 

12  31  92  105  266 

The  numeral  fignification  of  the  five  final  letters  is 
fomctime«  cxprclfcd  by  compounds ; as 


*1  i>y  pn  D “in  ] by  ^ by  r\n  y pnn 

500  600  700  ' 800  900 
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X with  an  Acute  over  it,  (lands  for  a 1000:  but 
where  the  contents  of  a fum  amount  to  above  1000  the 
letter  to  the  right  hand  (hews  the  order  of  Tboufands, 
and  the  is  doubly  accented ; thus. 


And  if  Hundreds  are  added  to  them,  the  double- 
accented  is  omitted,  and  only  a common  letter  put 
at  the  beginning,  to  intimate  the  order  of  Thoufands } 
thus. 


pD  m 


Jin 


2100  4300  6400  7700 


8203 


In  printed  Books,  and  Letters,  the  Jews  date  their 
years  [after  the  Creation  of  the  WorldJ  without. put- 
ting an  n at  the  beginning,  to  imply  5000,  and  only 
fet  down  the  Hundreds,  and  Parts,  of  which  their 
years  conhft  above  the  Thoufands.  But  in  this  cafe 
they  feldom  forget  to  put  the  letters  pS*7  after  the  date; 
which  is  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  date  thus  a- 
bridged,  is  according  to  the  minor  fupputation. 

In  writing  15,  the  Jews  chufe  to  do  it  by  10,  in- 
(lead  of  n\  becaufe  thefe  laft  letters  are  ufed  in  Jeho~ 
vah;  and  therefore  think  it  a prophanation  of  the  Lord’s 
name,  if  the  faid  letters  (hould  be  ufed  for  Numerals. 
Neither  do  they  exprefs  16  by  P,  but  make  life  of 
T0,  becaufe  the  two  letters,  viz.  Jod  and  Vau,  are  like- 
wife  comprehended  in  the  word  Jehovah. 
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SECT.  V. 

OJ  References. 

References  are  called,  all  fuch  Marks  and 
figns  as  are  ufed  in  matter  which  has  either 
fide  or  bottom  Notes;  and  as  ferve  to  direft  the 
Reader  to  the  obfervations  which  are  made  upon  fuch 
paffages  of  the  Text  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  them, 
and  demand  a Reference  of  the  fame  likenefs  to  be 
put  to  the  Notes  by  which  the  Matter  is  illuftrated,  or 
otherwife  taken  notice  of. 

References  which  are  ufed  in  Works  with  Notes  to 
them,  are  varioufly  reprefented,  tho’  oftener  by  Let- 
ters, than  other  Charaflers.  Accordingly,  fome  put 
common  letters  between  Parenthefes ; thus,  fa)  (b) 
(c)y  &c.  Others,  again,  chufe  to  fee  them  betv/ixt 
Crotchets,  as  [a]  [c],  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the 

alphabet ; inftcad  that  others  begi^  the  Notes  of  every 
page  with  (a)y  in  which  they  are  as  right  as  the  former  ; 
and  have  this  advantage  befides,  that  the  order  of 
References  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  interrupted  as  by  go- 
ing through  a whole  alphabet.  Were  we  authorized  to 
vary  from  the  cuflomary  way  of  praftice,  we  fliould 
recommend  literal  References  to  begin  with  every  even 
page,  if  it  has  Notes;  and  to  carry  them  no  further 
than  to  the  lall  Note  in  the  oppofite  uneven  page;  by 
which  means  the  order  of  the  References  would  ap- 
pear at  one  view,  and  an  irregularity  in  them  retlified 
without  much  trouble. 
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Inftead  of  Letters,  whether  Capital  or  Lower  Cafe, 
Figures  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  propriety  ; for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  are  of 
equal  fignification,  when  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe : 
— But  the  References  which  look  the  neateft,  befides 
being  the  moft  proper,  are  Superior  Letters,  or  elfe 
perior  Figures ; for  both  were  originally  contrived  and 
intended  to  be  employed  in  Matter  that  is  explained  by 
Notes,  whether  by  way  of  Annotations,  Quotations, 
Citations,  or  otherwife.  Neverthelefs  we  obferve,  that 
Superior  letters  are  not  ufed  upon  every  occafion, 
but  chiefly  in  large  and  lafting  works  which  have  fome- 
times  more  than  one  fort  of  Notes,  and  therefore  re- 
quire different  References;  in  which  cafe  not  only  fupe- 
rior  letters,  but  alfo  fuch  Marks  are  ufed  as  never  were 
defigned  to  ferve  for  References.  Another  reafoti 
why  Superior  letters  are  not  ufed  upon  all  occafions, 
is,  that  they  are  often  objefted  againft  by  Gentle- 
men who  chofe  to  read  copious  Notes  firfl,  and  then 
refer  to  the  Text,  where  they  fancy  Superior  letters  not 
confpicuous  enough  to  be  readily  difcovered.  And  in- 
deed, Superiors  of  the  fmalleft  fize  are  not  only  in- 
convenient to  the  Reader,  but  alfo  troublefome  to  the 
Prefs-man  who  is  ambitious  to  make  them  come  off 
clear,  notwithftanding  their  difadvantageous  fituation. 
But,  to  abide  by  the  title  of  this  Seftion,  What  arc 
called  References  by  Printers,  are  thefe,  viz. 


1.  The 
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1.  The  Paragraph 

2.  The  Seftion 

3.  The  Obeliflv 

4.  The  double  Dagger 

5.  The  Parallel 

6.  The  Afterifm 

Thefe  are  the  Names  and  Figures  of  what  Founders 
reckon  among  Points,  and  Printers  call  References; 
but  which  were  defigned  to  ferve  for  other  purpofes 
than  they  have  done  of  late ; as  will  appear  from  their 
.refpeQive  funftions. 

1 . The  Paragraph  is  a Mark  which  formerly  was  pre- 
fixed to  fuch  matter  as  Authors  defmned  to  diftinsuifli 

O O 

from  the  mean  contents  of  their  works ; and  which  was 
to  give  the  Reader  an  item  of  fome  pa;rticular  fubjed. 
At  prefent  Paragraphs  are  feen  only  in  Bibles,  where 
they  fliew  the  parts  into  which  a Chapter  is  divided,  and 
where  its  Contents  change.  In  common  Prayer  books 
Paragraphs  are  put  before  the  matter  that  direfts  the 
order  of  the  Service,  and  which  is  called  The  RubriCy 
becaufe  tliofe  lines  were  formerly  printed  in  Red. 
Otherwife  it  is  a ufelefs  Sort,  and  unfit  to  ferve  for  a 
Ilcference,  as  long  as  their  are  others  which  have  not 
that  antique  look. 

2.  The  Sign  which  implies  the  word  SeUioriy  is  a 
Sort,  likewifc  feldom  employed,  becaufe  in  Work 
which  is  divided  into  Chapters,  Articles,  Paragraphs, 
SeCliotis,  or  any  other  Parts,  they  are  commonly  put  in 
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lin^s  by  themfelves,  either  in  Capitals,  Small  Capitals, 
or  Italic,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  Work.  But 
the  Sign  of  Seflion  is  fometiraes  ufed  in  j^LatijiJ 
Notes,  and  particularly  fuch  as  are  colle6led  from  fo- 
reign books,  which  generally  abound  with  Citations, 
becaufe  they  help  to  make  the  Author  to  be  counted 
lOery  learned. 

The  Seftions  which  are  open-bellied,  and  which 
take  up  the  whole  depth  of  their  Body,  make  no  bad 
figure  when  they  are  put  the  flat  way,  and  ufed  inftead 
of  aline  of  fmall  Flowers. 

3.  The  Obelijky  or  long  Crofs,  erroneoufly  called 
the  Jingle  DaggeVy  is  frequently  ufed  in  Roman-Ca- 
tholic Church-books  in  prayers  of  Exorcifm,  at  the 
Benediftion  of  Bread,  Water,  Fruit,  and  upon  other 
pccafions,  where  the  Prieft  is  to  make  the  fign  of  the 
Crofs ; but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  long  Crofs  is  not 
ufed  in  books  of  the  faid  kind,  unlefs  for  want  of 
fquare  Crofles,  (^)  which  are  the  proper  fymbols  for 
the  before-mentioned  purpofes ; and  are  ufed  befides 
in  the  Pope’s  Briefs,  and  in  Ordinances  and  Mandates 
of  Archbilhops  and  Bifhops,  who  put  it  immediately 
before  the  fignature  of  their  names.  But  the  fquare 
Crofs  is  not  reckoned  among  References  of  which 
we  were  fpeaking ; whereas  the  long  Crofs  anfwers  fe- 
veral  purpofes;  for  befides  ferving  inftead  of  a fquare 
crofs,  'tis  ufed  in  Genealogical  Tables  and  fuch  like 
Work,  where  it  denotes  the  death  of  a perfon,  or 
the  exitin6lion  of  a family.  Sometimes  it  ferves  for 
a Signature  to  matter  that  has  .been  either  omitted,  or 
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elfe  added;  and  which  is  intercalated  after  the  Work 
is  gone  beyond  the  proper  place  for  it.  But  the  chief 
ufe  which  is  made  of  the  Obelilk,  is  by  way  of  Re- 
ference, where  it  ferves  in  a double  capacity,  viz.  the 
right  way ; and  inverted. 

4.  The  Double  Dagger  is  a Mark  crouded  in  to 
make  one  of  the  improper  References. 

5.  The  Parallel  is  another  Sign  which  ferves  for  a 
Reference,  and  is  fit  to  be  ufed  either  as  fide  or  bot- 
tom Notes. 

6.  The  AJlerifm  is  the  chief  of  the  References, 
which  prefents  itfelf  moft  readily  to  the  eye,  on  ac- 
count of  having  its  figure  a-top,  and  leaving  a blank 
below ; which  makes  it  a Superior. 

In  Roman  Church-books  the  Afterifm  divides  each 
verfe  of  a Pfalm  into  two  parts  ; and  fhews  w'herc  the 
Refponfes  begin;  which  in  our  Common  Prayer-books 
is  done  by  putting  a Colon  between  the  two  parts  of 
each  verfe. 

The  Allerifm  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fupply  a name  of 
a perfon  that  chules  to  pafs  anonymous.  Afterifms, 
again,  denote  an  omiffion,  or  an  hiatus,  by  lofs  of 
original  Copy  ; in  which  cafe  the  number  of  Afterifms 
is  multiplied  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  chafm ; 
and  not  only  whole  lines,  but  fometimes  whole  pages 
are  left  blank,  and  marked  with  fome  lines  of  Stars.  * 

In  fatyrizing  perfons  in  Pamphlets  and  Public  pa- 
pers, the  Afterifm  is  of  great  fervice ; for  it  is  but  put- 
ting 
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ting  the  firft'letter  of  a perfon’s  name,  with  fome  Afle- 
rifms  after  it,  and  ill-natured  people  think  they  may 
charaderize,  and  even  libel,  their  betters  without 
rellridion. 

Afterifms  may  ferve  inftead  of  a line  of  Small  Flow- 
ers, if  they  are  fet  to  Hand  progreffively ; and  they 
perform  the  fame  fervice  when  they  are  put  alternately, 
one  fet  the  right  way,  the  next  inverted. 

The  Allerifra,  ufed  as  a Reference,  has  a proper 
pofition  for  its  figure ; but  for  all  other  purpofes  it 
would  be  better  to  be  in  the  middle  of  its  (hank; 
which  would  fave  the  trouble  oFjuftifying  it,  when  ufed 
the  flat  way,  and  prevent  the  looks  of  bad  fpacing, 
which  the  blank  part  of  it  mufl,  needs  occafioa  in  dole 
lines. 

Thus  have  we  fliewn,  that  the  fymbols  which  are 
ufed  as  References,  were  defigned  for  quite  different 
purpofes.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  one  of  the  leafl  improvements,  had 
fome  other  Marks  been  devifed,  which  fliould  have 
appeared  in  a more  becoming  fliape  than  the  above 
References  ; and  more  perfpicuous  than  Superiors  of 
the  leafl  fize. 


11.  0/  Lower-Cafe  Sorts. 

Though  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  Lower-Cafe 
Sorts  before ; yet  as  they  were  then  confidercd  as 
they  are  with  Founders,  we  cannot  well  mention  them 
here,  without  prefenting  them  in  that  order  in  which 

N they 
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they  {land  with  Printers:  accordingly,  Lower- Cafe 
Sorts  confift  of 

Small  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  both  Single  and 
Compound — Poin^ — Quadrats — and  Spaces, 

SECT.  I. 

Of  Small  LetterSy  Singky  and  Compound. 

The  order  of  the  Small  Letters,  and  their  Com-? 
pounds  are,  viz. 

aaebc^ftde&fff  fifl-ffi  fflghi  j klm  n 
ooepqrfsirfiflflifbfhfkfttuvwxyz. 

Of  thefe  Small-Letter  Sorts,  fome  are  lodged  in  the 
Upper-Cafe,  in  mofl;  Printing-houfes;  but  are  not 
reckoned,  properly,  among  Upper-Cafe  Sorts : the  k, 
therefore,  becaufe  it  lies  in  the  Upper-Cafe,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  little  k;  and  the  reft,  viz.  ffi 
fli  fb  fk  ft,  being  compounds,  are  called  by  their  re- 
fpeflive  contents,  without  ftyling  them  either  Upper 
or  Lower-Cafe. 

V. 

Though  exhibiting  the  above  Sorts  will  be  thought 
immaterial  by  fuch  as  are  perfe6l  in  the  Art,  it  may 
peverthelefs  be  of  fervice  to  thofe  who  initiate  them- 
felves j a§  it  wjH  inform  them,  that  the  Printers  Al- 
phabet Gonfifts  of  more  than  Four-and-twenty  Let- 
ters ; and  ftiew  then^  what  Letters  are  caft  iri  a piece, 
and  whiph  muft  not  be  fet  feparately,  unlefs  they  arc 
divided  at  the  end  of  lines  ; as,^,  in  fuf.fcieni—Jfiy 
in  af-fijlg,ncc—jby  in  huf  bandy  &c.  Neither  can  it  be 
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of  dlffervice  to  Authors  who  correft  their  own  w'orks, 
and  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  Ligatures^  and 
comjiound  Sorts,  to  mark  them  according  to  their 
contents;  for  it  has  been  obferved,  that  evenyoung 
Correftors  have  marked  only  one  part  of  a Ligature ; 
as,  the  f of  fi,  to  be  altered  into  an  f ; the  k of  fk, 
to  be  turned  into  ; and  fo  in  other  cafes,  fimilar  to 
thefe;  whereas  they  would  have  marked  the  whole  Li- 
gature Ji^  Jk^  &c*  had  they  taken  notice,  that  thefe 
and  feveral  other  Sorts  are  call  in  a piece,  -for  the  rea- 
fons  which  have  been  given  before. 

Of  the  Lower-Cafe  Sorts,  i v x 1 c,  are  Numeral 
letters,  chiefly  ufed  in'  Notes  to  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  fhew  the  number  of  the  Chapters  cited ; which, 
in  the  Bible,  is  exprefled  by  Numerals  in  Capi- 
tals; and  of  which  CL,  or  150.  is  the  higheft 
number  to  which  the  Book  of  Pfalms  amounts ; for 
which  reafon  neither  the  d nor  m have  opportunity  to 
fliew  their  valuation  ; elfe,  the  fignification  of  the 
five  Lower-Cafe  Numerals  is  of  the  fame  power  with 
Capitals,  and  are  governed  by  the  fame  rules  with 
them* 


SECT.  11. 

Of  Points. 

The  Order  in  which  Points  Hand  with  Printers  is, 
properly,  the  following ; viz.  The  Comma — Se- 
micolon— Colon — Full-point — Sign  of  Interrogation 
- — Sign  of  exclamation — and  Divifion. 
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To  thcfe  we  venture  to  add,  the  Parenthefis,  and 
Crotchet,  under  the  names  or  Signs  of  Intercalation  ; 
and  the  Apoftrophus,  by  the  name  or  Sign  of  Abbre- 
viation. 

Points,  or  Stops,  were  invented  to'  divide  a Sen- 
tence into  Refts  and  paufes,  according  to  the  quantity 
which  is  intimated  by  their  figures. 

Points  are  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  Printing ; 
for  the  inventors  of  the  Art  were  not  the  Authors  of 
tliem  ; though  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Colon,  and 
the  Full-point,  were  contrived;  the  firft  to  fhew  the 
111  ft  part  of  a Period;  and  the  Full-point,  to  dole  the 
other  divifion  thereof.  In  procefs  of  time,  a Comma 
was  added  to  the  infant  Punduation ; which  new  Stop 
had  no  other  figure  than  that  of  a perpendicular  line, 
proportionable  to  the  Body  of  the  Letter.  Thus  they 
contented  themfelves  above  fifty  years  with  thefe  three 
Points,  which  they  thought  fufficient  to  fhew  where  a 
paufe  was  required  in  reading ; till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  Aldus  Manutius,  a Man  eminent 
for  the  reftoration  of  learning,  among  other  im- 
provements in  the  Art  of  Printing,  correfled  and  en- 
larged the  Puiitluation  of  thofe  times  alfo  : for  he  af- 
figiicd  the  former  Points  their  proper  places — gave  a 
better  fhape  to  the  Comma,  and — added  the  Semico- 
lon ; a Point  to  come  in  between  the  Comma  and  Co- 
lon. 

The  moderate  and  regular  ufe  of  Points,  it  muft  be 
confelfed,  is  of  fingular  fcrvice  to  make  Matter  more 
cafy  for  reading,  and  more  ready  for  apprchenfion  : 
whence  it  may  begueffed,  what  attention  formerly  was 
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required,  to  read  without  Points,  befides  the  dlfFicuIty 
of  diftinguifliing  word  from  word,  and  underftanding 
the  various  Abbreviations  which  writers  ufed  to  make 
from  their  own  fancy. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  a fufficiency  of  Points 
whereby  to  exprefs  the  conftrublion  of  a fubjeft,  Points 
ing  ought  to  be  confidered  as  avery  material  article  with 
Authors,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  give- in  their  Copy  for 
the  Prefs,  not  only  clear  and  legible,  but  alfo  pointed  to 
their  own  liking  ; for  fince  Pointing  is  become  a mere 
humour,  which  is  fometimes  deaf  to  rule  and  reafon,  it 
is  impolfible  for  a Compofitor  to  guefs  at  an  Author’s 
manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  unlefs  he  fhews  it  in  point- 
ing his  Copy  : and  if  he  would  have  the  Reader  imi- 
tate him  in  his  emphatical  delivery,  how  can  a Writer 
intimate  it  better  than  by  pointing  his  Copy  himfelf? 

But  notwithftanding  this  effential  duty,  incumbent 
upon  Authors,  not  all  have  regard  to  it,  but  point  their 
Matter  either  very  loofely,  or  not  at  all ; of  which 
two  evils,  however,  the  laft  is  the  leaft;  for  in  that 
cafe  a Compofitor  has  room  left  to  point  the  Copy 
his  own  way ; which,  though  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out lofs  to  him,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  of  fo  much 
hinderance  as  being  troubled  with  Copy  which  is  point- 
ed at  random,  and  which  flops  the  Compofitor  in  the 
career  of  his  bufmefs  more  than  if  not  pointed  at  all. 

It  is  true,  that  the  expeftation  of  a fettled  Punflua- 
tion  is  in  vain,  fince  no  rules  of  prevailing  authority 
have  been  yet  eflabliflied  for  that  purpofe  ; which  is 
the  reafon  that  fo  many  take  the  liberty  of  criticizing 

upon 
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upon  that  head;  yet  when  we  compare  the  rules  which 
very  able  Grammarians  have  laid  down  about  point- 
ing, the  difference  is  not  very  material;  and  it  appears, 
that  it  is  only  a maxim  with  humourous  pedants,  to 
make  a clamour  about  the  quality  of  a Point,  who 
would  even  make  an  erratum  of  a Comma  which  they 
fancy  to  bear  the  paufe  of  a Semicolon,  were  the 
Printer  to  give  way  to  fuch  pretended  accuracies. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  all  Matter  is  not  pointed 
alike;  for  fome  requires  more  flops  than  other.  Thus^ 
familiar  difcourfes,  or  hiftorical  and  narrative  fub-* 
jefts,  do  not  take  up  fo  many  Points  as  explanatory 
Matter;  and  that,  again,  not  fb  many  as  Englifh  Sta- 
tute Law. 

It  muft  likewife  be  owned,  that  every  Compofitor 
is  not  alike  verfed  in  Pointing;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
are  dubious  whether  they  can  maintain  their  notion  of 
Pointing,  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  method,  or  even  hu- 
mour of  Authors,  and  authorized  correftors,  rather 
than  give  them  room  to  exclaimi  about  fpoiling  the 
fenfe  of  the  fubjetl,  becaufe  the  Points  are  not  put 
Their  right  way : neither  is  it  difficult  to  fall  in  with 
correftors  who  ufe  themfelves  to  a fet  method  of  fpel- 
ling  and  Pointing,  as  well  as  minding  real  Faults; 
but  thefe  requifites  feldom  meet  together  in  correctors, 
becaufe  fome  negleCl  the  moft  cffential  part  of  their 
duty,  and  think  to  fhew  a conlummate  attention  when 
they  can  efpy  a word  that  is  ambiguous,  as  to  fpelling ; 
or  find  room  to  put  cither  a Point  in,  or  to  take  one 
out.  But  as  we  do  not  propofc  to  make  this  the  place 
for  our  obfervations  upon  correcting,  we  will  abide 
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by  the  title  of  this  Seflion,  and  touch  upon  theUfe 
of  Points,  which  have  been  long  fince  introduced, 
and  which  have  been  found  fufficient  to  give  a harmo- 
nious found  to  reading. 

1.  The  Commay  then,  is  the  firft  of  Points,  or 
Stops;  and  requires  the  fhortefl;  paufe,  though  that  is 
often  lengthened  beyond  it’s  meafure,  by  being  too  re- 
peatedly ufed  in  a period  of  no  great  compafs.  But 
as  Pointing  is  regulated  by  the  free,  or  by  the  ftiff 
way  of  writing,  to  which  Authors  have  accuftomed 
themfelves;  it  will  not  be  labour  in  vain  for  a Com- 
pofitor,  to  examine  his  Copy,  and  to  obferve  in  what 
manner  it  is  pointed,  whether  properly,  or  at  random : 
for  fome  Gentlemen  who  have  regard  to  make  the 
reading  of  their  Works  confonant  with  their  own  de- 
livery, point  their  Copy  accordingly,  and  abide  there- 
by, with  ftriftnefs,  which,  were  it  done  by  every 
Writer,  Compofitors  would  fmg.  Jubilee! 

Commas  are  ufed  to  diftinguifh  quoted  Matter  from 
the  mean  Text:  for  which  purpofe  two  inverted  Com- 
mas are  put  at  the  beginning  of  fuch  Matter,  and 
continued  before  each  line  of  the  quotation,  till  the 
clofe  thereof  is  fignified  by  two  Apoftrophus’;  which 
by  fome  is  called,  the  Mark  for  Silence;  intimating 
thereby,  that  the  borrowed  or  quoted  paffage  from  ano- 
ther Author  ceafes  with  that  mark.  But  the  rule  for 
double-commas  is  fometimes  confounded,  when  they 
are  put  before  matter  which  is  only  an  extraft,  or  the 
fubftance  of  a paffage  drawn  out  to  corrorborate  an 
Author’s  Argument : in  which  cafe  fuch  extrafted  mat- 
ter would  be  belt  known  by  having  fingle  inverted 
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Commas  before  it  as  a verbal  Quotation  is  diftin?uilhefl 
by  double  ones.  Befides  this  proper  ufe  of  inverted 
double  and  Angle  Commas,  fome  Authors  ufe  the  for- 
mer fometimes  before  fuch  of  their  own  Difcourfes 
as  they  would  have  particular  notice  taken  of,  though 
they  might  fucceed  in  their  aim,  without  ufing  double 
Commas : and  as  neither  double  or  Angle  inverted 
Commas  are  proper  to  diAinguiAi  an  Author’s  own 
matter  from  that  before  defcribed,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  fome  other  mark  might  be  devifed  to  diAinguiAi 
an  Author’s  feleft  and  enforcing  matter  from  the  mean 
Text : and  therefore  propofe  to  fubAitute  the  inverted 
Comma  or  Commas  by  an  inverted  Full-point,  or  Co- 
lon, or  a Comma  Aanding  in  its  proper  poAtion.  Thus 
by  turning  one  of  thefe  Points  into  a mark,  it  w^ould 
inAantly  tell  the  Reader,  which  is  a verbal  Quotation, 
by  being  double-comma’d ; which  a colle6led,  or  ex- 
trafled  one,  by  being  fingle-comma’d ; and  which, 
again,  an  Author’s  own  Selefl  matter,  by  having  one 
of  the  propofed  Points  along  the  Ade  of  it. 

The  common  Space  which  is  put  between  inverted 
Commas  and  the  Matter,  is  an  n-quadrat,  though  a 
thick  Space  is  fufficient,  efpecially  in  Letter  of  a 
larger  Aze  than  Long  Primer:  but  in  this  a Compo- 
fitor  chufes  which  of  the  two  he  obicrves  to  be  moA 
plenty. 

Befides  the  before-recited  ufe  of  a Comma,  it  ferves 
inAead  of  a fuperior  c,  in  the  nominal  appellation 
Mac,  or  M";  where  an  inverted  Comma  after  a Ro- 
rnan  M wul!  Aand  better  than  with  an  Italic  one,  which 
js  kerned. 
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The  ufeof  inverted  Commas  is  derived  from  France, 
where  one  Guillemet  was  the  Author  of  them ; who, 
we  may  judge,  was  no  great  friend  to  Italic  Letter, 
and  therefore  attempted  the  fall  of  it,  by  excluding  it 
from  ferving  for  Quotations:  which  he  diftinguifhed 
from  the  matter  of  the  Text,  by  two  inverted  Com- 
mas. 


Though  the  Comma  is  one  of  the  junior  Points,  it 
has  neverthelefs  the  firft  place  in  every  period,  and 
governs  the  order  of  the  intermediate  ones,  viz.  Se- 
micolon and  Colon.  To  perfefl  ourfelves,  therefore,  in 
placing  Commas  right,  is  the  ready  way  fo  fair  Point- 
jjig,  but  to  fet  down  rules  for  arriving  to  it  would  be 
endeavouring  in  vain;  fjnee  prafiiee  is  the  fureft 
guide.  Neither  is  it  fuppofed,  that  thofe  who  initi- 
ate themfelves  for  the  Art,  fhould  be  fo  deftitute  as  not 
to  underftand  Pointing,  even  according  to  the  rules 
of  Spelling-books. 

2.  The  Semicolon  is  a Point  which  is  compofed  of 
a Comma,  and  an  inverted  Full-point;  to  fhew  the 
quantity  of  the  paufe  or  reft  which  it  requires. 


The  Semicolon  is  of  great  ufe  to  enforce  and  il- 
luftrate  what  has  been  advanced,  and  digefted  by  the 
Comma.  It  ferves  likewife  to  concatenate  fuch  parts 
of  a period  as  are  to  be  fupj)orted  by  a Point  of  more 
elevation  than  a Comma,  which  helps  to  relate  the 
matter  more  diftinftly;  whereas  the  Semicolon  keeps 
the  parts  of  an  argument  together. 

3.  TheCo/oJiis  a Point,  prior  both  to  Comma  and 
Semicolon.  It  fliews  were  the  firft  part  of  a paragraph 
' - O has 
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has  been  digefted  by  Commas  and  Semieolons,  for 
.making  obfervations,  objeclions,  or  enlargements  up- 
on it,  before  the  Full-point  puts  a Hop  to  it. 

The  Colon  ferves  to  diftinguifh  Columns  from  Co- 
lumns in  Figure-work  that  confifts  of  different  fmall 
aeeounts;  and  where  a rule  would  make  but  a very 
fliort  fliew:  in  whieh  cafe  fome  chufe  to  ufe  a Colon ; 
thus. 


3456  : 782  : 235  : 59 

1000  : 40  : 3 : 134 

25  ; too  : 334  : 412 

% . 

4.  The  Full-point  makes  a ftop,  and  entirely  clofes 
the  contents  and  fubftance  of  a Period,  or  Paragraph. 

Full-points  were  formerly  ufed  in  work  of  Accounts, 
to  lead  and  to  conne6l  the  polled  Article  with  its  con- 
tingent valuation. 

Inflead  of  which,  it  has  been  fome  time  the  Ciiflom 
in  the  Foundrys  of  Meffrs.  Fry  and  Sons,  in  Lon- 
don, to  call  dotted  Rules  from  one  to  four  m’s  of 
of  moft  the  different  fizes  of  Types,  a fpccimen  of 
which  may  feen  as  under, 

345S 
25 
2345 

Full-points  ferve  alfo  to  fhorten,  or  to  abridge 
words,  particularly  Latin  ones ; which  language  not 
only  befl  admits  of  Abbreviations,  but  even  requires 
them  to  be  ufed  upon  fcvcral  occafions,  to  perpetuate 

the 
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the  cuftom  of  v’riting  Latin  as  the  former  Romans  did. 
For  this  reafon  Latin  Infcriptions  on  Coins,  Tombs, 
&c.  are  generally  compofed  of  words  which  admit  of 
being  abbreviated,  and  are  confidered  as  adding  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Epitaph.  But  the  Abbreviations  that 
are  of  moft  ufe  for  a Printer  to  know,  are  thofe  which 
may  be  made  in  Catalogues  of  Latin  Books ; where 
not  only  moft  names  of  Perfons  and  Places ; but  alfo 
of  all  other  words,  are  abridged,  which  readily  yield 
to  it  by  their  terminations  ; of  which,  and  the  Pro- 
per names,  we  fliall  give  a Specimen  under  the  Head 
of  Abbreviations. 

After  &c.  and  after  Figures,  the  Full-point  is  no 
Stop,  unlefs  it  is  at  a Period;  and  therefore  the  Point 
which  is  required  either  after  the  Abbreviation,  or 
Figures,  is  put  after  the  Full-point;  with  a thin 
Space  before  it.  But  this  is  not  a rule  with  fuch  who 
hate  to  be  counted  ftiff  in  Pointing. 

5.  The  Sign  of  Interrogation  needs  not  to  be  explain- 
ed; for  the  very  appellation  tells  us,  that  it  is  a mark 
of  which  is  ufed  to  fhew  where  the  Queftion  is  pro- 
pofed,  that  gives  room  for,  or  demands,  an  Anfwer. 

6.  The  Sign  of  Admirationy  or  Exclamationy  like- 
wife  explains  itfelf  by  its  name,  and  claims  a place 
where  Surprize,  Aftoniftiment,  Rapture,  and  the  like 
hidden  emotions  of  the  mind  are  exprefled,  whether 
upon  lamenting,  or  rejoicing  occafions. 

The  Admirative  part  of  a Paragraph,  as  well  as  of 
the  Interrogatory,  is  always  to  begin  with  a Capital  ■ 
letter.  . 
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Exclamations  are  fometimes  rrtiftaken  for  interroga- 
tions, as  well  as  thefe  are  for  Exclamations ; and  there- 
* fore  care  fliould  be  taken  in  examining  to  which  of 
thefe  two  variations  the  one  or  the  other  inclines* 

7.  The  Divijioiiy  or  Hyphen,  is  a Mark  of  the  ut- 
moft  authority,  confidering  that  it  has  given  employ- 
ment not  only  to  a number  of  Spelling-Book-Authors, 
but  alfo  others  of  higher  degree,  who  have  engaged  in 
the  controverfy  of  Spelling. 

In  dividing  words,  very  few  Printers  fuffer  a fyl- 
lable  of  a fingle  letter  to  be  put  at  the  end  of  a line ; 
as,  a-hide,  e-normous,  o-bedicnt,  &c.  But  it  is  allowed 
in  Marginal  Notes,  and  in  other  narrow  meafures, 
where  fometimes  the  getting  in  of  one  letter  will  fave 
the  trouble  of  over-running  feveral  lines ; it  is  alfo  al- 
lowed by  fuch  as  prefer  Matter  fpaced  clofe,  and  even. 

‘ It  is  proper,  if  poflible,  to  keep  the  derivative,  or 
radical  word,  intire  and  undivided ; as,  Occur-rences 
Gentle-man,  reJpeB-ful,  remijf-nejs,  &c.  By  the  fame 
rule,  all  the  Participles  whofe  Verbs  terminate  in  an 
e feminine,  retain  it  at  the  end  of  lines,  when  they 
are  divided ; Thus  the  Verbs  abide,  aferibe,  afpire, 
bite,  bore,  diEate,  eafe,  &c.  as  alfo  the  Verbs  which 
terminate  in  ke,  as  brake,  make,  take,  &c.  retain  their 
c feminine  at  the  end  of  a line;  and  the  fyllable  ing, 
^yhich  makes  the  Participle  of  the  Verb,  begins  the 
next  line. 

The  Hyphen,  or  Divifion,  is  ufed  not  only  to  con- 
nect the  members  or  fyllables  of  words  that  arc  divided 
at  the  end  of  lines;  but  alfo  to  join  two  or  three  words 

together; 
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together;  which  then  come  under  the  appellation  oF 
Compounds;  and  confift  frequently  of  two  Subftantives, 
whereof  the  lafl;  is  generally  put  with  a Lower-cafe  let- 
ter; as,  Bird’s-nejl,  Love-letter y Pin-ci^iiony  &c. 

To  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  Compounds, 
does  not  depend  upon  mere  fancy,  but  requires  the 
alliftance  of  reafon,  to  judge  by  the  rife  and  fall  of 
the  tone,  which  is  an  Adjunft;  and  whether  that 
and  the  preceding  Appellative  may  not  be  joined  into 
one  word  rather  than  make  a Compound  of  it,  in  con- 
nefting  both  by  a fign  which  is  intended  for  a proper 
fymbol  of  dividing  words  into  fyllables- 

The  Particles  afteVy  beforcy  ^ovei'y  undeVy  &c.  are 
often  connected  to  other  words,  but  not  always  a proper 
Compound : Thus,  Under-age  admits  fometimes  of  an 
Hyphen;  but  at  other  times  makes  two  dillinB  words: 
hefore-mentionedy  is  likewife  a Compound  when  it  Hands 
before  a Subftantive;  as,  in  the  before-mentioned^\z.zQ:; 
whereas  it  requires  to  be  feparated,  when  it  comes 
after  a Noun;  as,  in  the  Chapter  before  mentioned. 

Divifions  are  ufed  inflead  of  rules,  in  Table-work  of 
narrow  Colufnns:  and  though  they  are  employed  in 
wide  meafure  alfo,  'tis  not  always  that  they  come  off 
clear;  but  beard,  and  cut  the  paper,  unlefs  proper 
care  be  taken  in  wetting  it  accordingly. 

It  fhews  a good  judgment  in  a Compofitor,  to  pre- 
vent Divifions,  or  any  other  Point,  to  fall  too  re- 
peatedly upon  one  another,  at  the  end  of  lines,  efpe- 
cally  where  a fyllable  may  be  got  in,  or  drove  out, 
without  much  difficulty. 
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Of  the  two  Signs  of  Intercalation  ; viz.  The 
Parenthefis,  and  Crotchet. 

HE  Parenthefis  ferves  to  inclofe  fuch  parts  of  a 


Period  as  make  no  part  of  the  fubjeft,  yet  at 
the  fame  time  ftrengthen  and  raife  the  argument,  which, 
however,  v/otild  lofe  nothing  of  the  fenfe  or  fub- 
ftance,  were  the  (in  the  Parenthefes)  inclofed  matter 
taken  away. 

Gentlemen  who  know  how  to  write  without  con- 
fining their  language  to  Parenthefes,  now  make  no  ufe 
of  them,  but  put  their  intercalations  between  two 
Commas,  which  makes  them  as  intelligible  as  though 
they  were  wedged  in  between  Parenthefes.  Never- 
thelefs,  where  Authors  think  otherwife,  they  ought  not 
to  be  oppofed  in  their  judgment,  efpecially  if  they 
exprefs  it  in  their  copy. 

Parenthefes  are  call  to  Hand  according  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  Letter ; and  therefore  Italic  ones  ought  not 
to  ferve  with  Roman,  nor  thefe  with  Italic  matter  of 
intercalation. 

Parenthefes  ferve  likewife  to  inclofe  letters,  or 
figures,  for  References. 

The  Crotchet  has  relation  to  the  Grammatical  Fi- 
gure, called  Ellipfis ; which  admits  of  omitting  fome 
words  in  a fentence,  that  are  neverthelefs  underftood. 
Thus  wc  fay,  / zvas  at  St.  Paul’s;  underftanding. 
Church — / am  going  to  the  Opera  ; meaning,  Houfe. 
Such  Ellipfcs  are  frequently  feen  in  fchool-books  for 
Latin,  where  the  words  to  be  omited  are  put  between 
Crotchets,  that  fcholars  may  have  the  full  fcope  of  the 
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fcntcnce ; and  at  the  fame  time  accuftom  themfelves  to 
elegant  Latin.  But  inftead  of  ufing  Crotchets  upon 
the  like  occafion,  fome  dillinguifli  Ellipfes  by  Italic, 
provided  nothing  elfe  is  varied  in  the  Text ; ^is  it  is  in 
Englifh  Bibles,  where  fuch  words  as  are  elegant  omif- 
fions  in  the  Hebrew,  are  filled  up  by  words  of  Italic 
Letier.  Crotchets  are  alfo  ufcd, 

1.  In  Work  of  Receipts  and  Prefcriptions,  that 
make  but  fhort  paragraphs,  and  are  generally  ranged 
alphabetically.  In  fuch  work,  what  would  elfe  ferve 
for  Heads  by  themfelves,  is  put  in  Italic  at  the  begin- 
nings of  each  Article. 

0 

2.  In  forms  of  particular  Prayers;  and  Notations. 

3.  To  put  the  Folios  of  Pages  between,  that  have 
no  Running  Titles. 

4.  To  inclofe  Letters,  or  Figures,  for  References. 

5.  In  Poetry,  with  Reglets  between  that  anfwer  to 
fome  Body  of  Letter,  which  generally  is  Long  Pri- 
mer. In  this  cafe  fuch  word  or  fy liable  as  will  not 
come  into  the  meafure,  is  put  under,  and  fomctimes 
over  the  line  to  which  it  pertains ; thus. 

[rife ; 

Honour  and  fliame  from  no  condition 
Afl  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour 

[lies. 


0/  the  Apoftrophe. 

WE  call  the  Apoftrophe  a Sign  of  Abbreviation, 
bccaufe  it  denotes  the  ejeflion  of  fome  letter, 
letters,  that  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cut  off  by  it. 

To 
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To  this  the  Vowel  e yields  oftener  than  any  other  letter, 
not  only  in  poetical  Works,  but  alfo  in  profe  Writ- 
ings; for  the  e may  be  cut  off  by  an  Aproftrophc,  in 
all  fuch  Verbs  whofe  Preterimperfeff,  or  other  Tenfes, 
end  in  ed,  be  the  Confonant  what  it  will  that  precedes 
the  Vowel,  except  the  dy  which  does  not  allow  of  hav- 
ing the  e fuperfeded  by  fuch  an  abbreviation : neither 
is  it  elegant  to  put  that  Accent  after  c and  g,  becaufc 
omitting  the  e gives  the  fyllable  a rough  and  harfh 
found;  though  that  is  not  regarded  in  Poetry,  where 
it  contrafts  two  fyllables  into  one,  to  give  a Verfe 
its  proper  meafure.  But  in  the  above  cafes,  the  Com- 
pofitor  ufes  the  Apoftrophe  after  his  own  diferetion, 
and  according  as  he  finds  what  way  the  fyllable  cd  runs 
the  fmoothefl. 

The  Apoftrophe,  fometimes,  cuts  off  a Vowel  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  as ’bate,  jeape^  ’Squire:  fome- 
times an  entire  fyllable;  as  at  ’prenticty  ’forCy  ’change. 
But  thefe  and  many  other  Abbreviations  of  this  kind 
are  not  ufed  in  ordinary  Matter,  but  chiefly  in  Poetrr, 
Plays,  and  Epiftolary  and  Humorous  Writings ; and 
are  under  the  arbitration  of  an  Author,  who  beft 
knows  where  fuch  ContraBions  ferve  his  purpofe. 

The  Genitive  cafe  of  the  Singular  number  is  gene- 
rally known  by  having  ’5  for  its  termination ; which 
[^s]  when  it  Hands  with  a Proper  name,  is  varied  from 
the  Letter  of  that  name. 

Several  Italic  letters  being  kerned,  the  Apoftrophe 
does  not  join  to  d'  J‘  j’  but  require  a Hair-fpaoe 
before  them. 
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SECT.  III. 


0/  Quadrats. 


HE  different  meafures  to  which  Quadrats  have  of 


late  been  call,  anfwer  either  to  Four,  Three, 
Two,  Qne  m andn-Quadrats  of  their  refpeflivc  Bodies. 

Not  only  m and  n-quadrats  for  Figure-work,  but 
alfo  the  larger  forts,  require  a Founder’s  iitmoft  care 
in  dreffing  them ; for  if  they  differ  ever  fo  little  in  the 
depth  of  their  Body,  the  fault  will  be  difcovered  fooner 
than  in  Letter,  efpecially  in  poetical  matter.  And 
here  it  will  be  found,  how  inconvenient,  and  even  pre- 
judicial it  is,  to  have  Founts  of  the  lame  Body  call 
to  different  Sizes;  becaufe  every  Quadrat  is  hereby 
confined  to  its  own  Fount,  and  cannot  ferve  in  any 
other,  iinlefs  by  accident^  and  upon  unavoidable  oc- 
cafions. 

Large  Quadrats,  caff  exaPily  to  m’s,  are  very  con- 
venient Sorts  in  Table-work ; but  tis  vexatious,  if  they 
prove  too  tight;  and  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be  call  to 
that  exa6lnefs  which  they  require,  the  leall  of  the  two 
faults  would  be,  to  fee  them  rather  too  flack  than  too 
hard  for  the  Compofing-ftick ; for  a line  of  Quadrats, 
if  juflified  to  the  meafure,  will  be  fQund  too  tight,  in 
comparing  it  with  a line  of  matter,  which,  as  it  were, 
is  perforated,  and  will  fhrink  at  the  force  of  a Mallet; 
whereas  Quadrats,  being  of  a folid  body,  maintain 
their  cxtenfion, 

Reglets  have  been  much  fpoken  of  as  more  proper 
fqr  Whites  than  Quadrats,  to  prevent  the  crookednefs 
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of  matter;  but  their  being  often  wetted,  renders  them 
in  time  unfit  for  that  ule,  by  their  having  an  unequal 
fwcll ; to  obviate  which,  we  cannot  but  recommend 
the  Space  Leads  which  are  a Specimen  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  Meffrs.  F/ys ; and  being  cafl;  of  any  body, 
or  length,  from  four  to  twenty  m’s  Pica,  of  the  grcatell 
hardnefs,  and  equality  of  fize,  are  found  to  anfwer 
better  than  any  thing  heretofore  ufed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  for  open  matter  far  cheaper  than  milled  Lead, 

SECT,  IV. 

Oy  Spaces, 

^ I "'HE  Life  of  Spaces  is  to  feparatc  one  word  from 
another,  thereby  to  render  reading  eafy  and 
diftin6l;  whereas  in  the  infancy  of  the  Art,  Matter 
was  printed  fo  very  clofe,  that  it  was  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifli  word  from  word. 

If  we  reckon  the  n-quadrat  among  the  Spaces,  as  it 
really  ought  (when  ufed  in  Matter)  we  may  count 
four  forts  of  Spaces  for  compofing,  viz. 

d'wo  to  an  m,  or  two  n-quadrats. 

'I  hree  to  an  m,  or  three  thick  Spaces. 

Four  to  an  lu,  or  four  middling  Spaces. 

Five  to  an  m,  or  five  thin  Spaces; 

befdes  Spaces  for  juflifying,  called  I/ai)-  Spaces ; of 
which  forne  are  call  fo  very  thin  that  they  deferve  to 
be  admired. 
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OJ^  Spacing. 

SPACING  confifts  in  putting  a proper  dijflance  be- 
tvv’ccn  words,  cither  by  Spaces,  or  m and  n-qua- 
drats. 

Matter  is  fpaced  either  Wide  or  Clofe.  Thus,  lines 
in  Capitals  and  Small  Capitals  require  an  n-quadrat  be- 
tween each  word;  whereas  in  Lower-cal’e  matter  a mid- 
dling Space  makes  a fufficient  reparation. 

Capitals  being  generally  fet  with  Spaces  between 
each  letter,  regard  fliould  be  had  to  thole  letters  that 
bear  off  each  other,  and  therefore  admit  of  a thinner, 
and  fometimes  of  no  Space  at  all,  between  them,  as 
VA  AW  FA  AT. 

In  common  Roman  Matter,  a moderate  equal  dif- 
tance  between  words  is  counted  true  Spacing,  and 
recommends  a Compofitor  greatly  for  a good  work- 
man— which  epithet,  at  lealt.  He  dcl'erves,  who  per- 
feveres  in  performing,  for  neatnefs  fake,  what  is 
prejudicial  to  his  prefent  intereff,  and  meets  with  very 
few  judges  beffdes. 

In  fpacing  clofe  lines  with  Capitals  in  them,  we 
leffen  the  Spaces  before  large  letters,  to  gain  the  more 
room  between  common  words. 

It  is  an  old  rule,  to  put  an  n-quadrat  after  an  f, 
but  this  is  not  always  regarded,  unlefs  the  arch  of  that 
letter  is  fo  very  proje6Ung,  that  no  lefs  than  fuch  a 
Space  will  feparatc  it  well  from  the  next  word. 
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It  is  alfo  a rule,  to  put  an  n-quaclrat  after  a Com^ 
ma,  Semicolon,  but  it  is  no  law  neither;  though 
(were  it  of  any  fignification)  it  might  be  made  one,  in 
matter  that  makes  no  full  lines. 

Another  rule  that  is  inculcated  into  beginners,  is,  to 
ufe  an  m-quadrat  after  a Full-point:  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  fhould  be  informed,  not  to  do  it,  where  an  Author 
is  too  fententious,  and  makes  feveral  fliort  periods  in 
one  Paragraph.  In  fuch  cafe  the  many  Blanks  of  m- 
quadrats  will  be  contemptuoufly  called  Pigeon-holes  / 
which,  and  other  fuch  trifles,  often  betray  a Compo- 
fitor’s  judgment,  who  may  be  a good  workman  elfe. 

The  j requires  a ftrong  fpace  before  it,  efpecially 
after  a word  that  ends  with  g.  The  fame  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  between  words  whereof  the  one  ends,  and  the 
other  begins,  with  afeending  letters,  whole  perpendi- 
cular fides  face  each  other;  as,  d b,  d h,  d k,  d 1, 
1 b,  I h,  1 k,  1 1. 

To  ufe  Spaces  where  n-quadrats  will  ferve,  is  mak- 
ing the  former  fcarce ; which  is  often  done  by  thofe 
who  think  n-quadrats  betwixt  words  too  much  ; and  at 
the  fame  time  do  nor  confider  that  two  thick  Spaces 
-extend  themfelves  further.  And  again,  to  ufe  n-qua- 
drats where-ever  there  is  room  for  than,  would  too 
foon  Icflen  them.  Both  therefore  ought  to  be  ufed 
difcretionally,  according  to  the  plenty  of  one  and  the 
other.  And  though  there  may  be  no  want  of  n-quad- 
rats for  ordinary  matter;  yet  as  Figure-work  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  them,  they  fliould  be  laved  out  of 
common  matter,  to  ferve  upon  the  like  occafions. 

Spacing 
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Spacing  being  an  Article  of  moment  to  a Compo- 
fitor,  it  is  a duty  in  one  who  has  the  care  of  inftrufting 
a beginner,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  thing  that  can 
forward  him  in  well-fpacing  ; that  fo  he  may  accuflom 
himfelf  to  a method  which  fhall  feem  beft  to  him ; 
though  moft  Compofitors  chufe  to  put  a thick  Space, 
called  The  Compofing  Spacty  after  a word.  But  this 
(in  our  opinion)  is  not  the  moft  ready  way  \ becaufe  if 
the  fpellingpart  at  the  end  of  aline  does  not  admit  of 
them,  the  trouble  of  changing  them  is  confiderable  ; 
and  therefore  thofe  who  put  Spaces  as  they  come  up, 
have  a better  chance  to  juftify  the  contents  of  their 
lines  to  equal  diftances.  Add  to  this,  that  putting 
nothing  at  all  after  a Comma,  Semicolon,  or  even  after 
a Full-point  in  compofing,  fliews  more  readily  [towards 
the  clofe  of  a line]  how  much  more  or  lefs  may  be 
taken  in;  and  what  Space  may  be  allowed  after  a Point 
or  Points  in  a line. 

To  fpace  open  and  wide,  is  no  advantage  to  a Com- 
pofitor,  and  waftes  Spaces;  for  want  of  which  fome- 
times  Letter  lies  ufelefs  in  Cafes.  What  farther  attends 
fetting  wide,  is,  that  it  difcovers  where  an  Out  has 
happened,  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  matter  where  the 
fame  has  been  got  in  : And  as  to  Doubles,  they  fhew 
themfelves  too  confpicuoufly  by  the  Pigeon-holes, 
which  are  made  to  drive  out  what  was  doubled;  either 
of  which  accidents  may  be  remedied  much  fooner  in. 
matter  that  is  fpaced  between  both. 

Were  it  pofiible  to  keep  each  fort  of  Spaces  fe- 
parate,  the  thickeft,  then,  would  beft  fuit  Italic,  be- 
caufe 


no 
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caufc  that  Letter  requires  to  be  fpaced  more  open  than 
Roman,  on  account  of  its  kerned  and  pr'ojefting  letters. 
Thus  the  J g j p f y require  a ftronger  Space  be- 
fore  them,  than  words  that  begin  with  any  other  letters; 
and  d'f  I demand  one  of  the  fame  force  after  them, 
when  they  are  the  laft  letters  of  a word.  But  to  feparate 
Italic  Capitals  properly  and  equididant,  is  what  tries  a 
Compofitor’s judgment  which  he  has  of  Spacing:  for 
the  various  approaches  which  they  make  to  each  other, 
' on  account  of  their  obliquity,  and  being  kerned  be- 
hdes,  makes  it  difficult  to  bring  them  to  an  harmony; 
and  would  make  them  more  fo,  were  it  not  for  Hair- 
fpaces,  which  in  that  cafe  arc  of  lingular  fervice  ; and 
which  ought  not  to  be  iifed  profufely,  that  they  may 
not  be  w'anting  upon  proper  occalions.  Accordinglvg 
after  Italic  Capitals  have  been  fpaced  all  alike,  it  will 
foon  appear  which  of  them  ftands  too  near  another; 
and  which  bears  off  too  much;  both  which  inequalities 
a judicious  Workman  reftifies  by  fhifting  and  changing 
his  Spaces  till  they  feem  to  ffand  cquidillant : though  it 
is  work  that  alwaj’s  turns  out  to  a Compofitor’s  dilad- 
vantaoe. 

O 

In  Work  of  Poetry,  it  will  recompence  a Compo- 
fitor’s trouble  to  collecl  and  to  pick  as  many  thick 
Spaces  as  he  can,  that  he  may  fpace  his  Matter  all 
alike,  and  not  be  interrupted  by  Spaces  that  are  too 
thin  to  be  put  between  open  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  ecjually  convenient  to  throw  out  thick 
Spaces,  for  Work  that  is  fpaced  clofc,  or  where  a 
Coinpofitor  has  accultomcd  himlclf  to  fpace  very  dole. 

But, 
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But,  after  all  thefe  hints  which  we  have  been  given 
about  Spacing — What  will  they  avail,  if  trAverfed  by 
Alterations,  which  are  too  frequently  made,  afler  a 
Coinpohtor  has  acquitted  hiinldf  like  a workman,  in  his 
functions  ? What  will  they  avail,  permit  us  to  afk  again 
— if  Authors  will  not  prepare  and  revife  their  Copy ; 
but  leave  that  till  it  comes  to  a proof-fliect ; when, 
judging  their  firll  conceptions  too  infufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  their  arguments,  they  betake  themfelves  to 
ftriking  out,  changing,  and  adding,  what  their  after- 
thoughts prefent  to  them — to  fuch  a degree,  fometimes, 
that  by  improving  their  firft  ideas,  the  fenfe  of  the  ori- 
ginal Copy  is  often  loft — the  endeavours  ufed  in  fpac- 
ing  fruftrated,  and  Printing-charges  augmented.  But 
how  thefe  Gentlemen  would  do  in  cafe  Providence  had 
not  ftationed  them  on  a fpot  w'here  the  liberty  of  Print- 
ing w'ithout  incence  is  enjoyed,  is  not  difficult  to  guefs; 
for  the  confequcncc  would  be,  that  they  would  digeft 
and  amend  their  lirft  conceptions  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  want  alterations  in  a Proof ; fince  in  thofe  parts 
^yhere  the  Prefs  is  licenfed,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make" 
any,  but  to  abide  by  the  Copy  as  it  is  returned  by  the 
Cenfor.  All  the  amendments,  therefore,  which  an 
Author  thinks  proper  of,  are  made  in  the  original  Co- 
py ; which,  if  it  abounds  with  too  many,  is  tranferibed, 
that  it  may  be  fit  to  be  perufed  by  the  licenfing  Officer ; 
and  afterwards  to  be  put  up  among  other  Manuferipts 
that  have  paffed  the  Prefs.  But  that  we  may  not  enter 
upon  a prolix  narration  of  what  is  concomitant  to  our 
premifes  concerning  Copy,  W'CW’ill  conclude  this  Chap- 
ter, w'ith  taking  notice,  that 


Black 
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Black  L e t t e r confifts  of  as  many  Sorts  as  a Com-» 
mon  Fpunt  of  Roman;  fave  that  the  firft  has  two  dif- 
ferent r’s,  one  of  which  is  called  the  ragged  r [^],  and 
is  particularly  ufed  after  letters  that  round  off  behind, 
whether  they  be  Capitals  or  Lower-cafe  Sorts.  Thus 
they  are  properly  put  after  the  following  Capitals,  viz. 
33  ^ 0 (2^  IP  Cl  CCt;  and  after  thefe  Lower-cafe  leu 
ters,  viz.  1)  tl  1)  0 p and  ll). 

The  ragged  r,  of  which  we  have  taken  this  fliort 
notice,  witneffeth,  that  the  German  letters  owe  their 
being  to  the  Gothic  or  Black  charabters  that  were  firft 
ufed  for  Printing : for  the  Germans  have  a ragged  r, 
which  they  call  the  round  r;  but  which,  in  modelizing 
their  letters  totheprefent  fhape,  they  have  caflrated,  by 
depriving  it  of  its  comely  tail.  But  that  they  do  not 
know  the  proper  application  of  that  letter,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  their  ufing  it  in  very  clofe  lines,  inftead  of 
common  r’s,  thereby  to  gain  the  room  of  a thin  Hair- 
fpace.  Which  obfervation  we  have  made  on  purpofe 
to  affifl  thofe  who  delight  to  exercife  themfelves  in  that 
painful  ftudy  which  attends  writing  De  Origine  rerum^ 

CHAP.  V. 

0/  the  Appurtenances  to  Founts  of  Letter. 

TO  give  a Printing-houfe  the  epithet  of  CompletCy 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a compliment;  fince 
(in  a ftridl  and  literal  fenfe)  no  Printing-houfe  can  be 
faid  to  be  complete,  unlefs  it  be  provided  with  all  the 
Fufil  Materials  for  Modern  and  Antient  languages. 

But 
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But  as  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  fuch  a vanity  that 
would  only  wafte  a man’s  fubllance,  it  is  fufficient  for  a 
well-eftabliflied  Printer  to  be  poffeifed  of  different 
Founts  of  Letter  for  the  national  language  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  is  fettled : and  not  to  want  fuch  other 
metal  utenfils  as  are  appurtenant  to  them,  and  of  which 
fbme  are  fo  frequently  ufed,  as  make  them  unavoidable. 
The  neceffary  pieces  of  Typographical  Furniture, 
therefore,  are, 

1.  Two-line  Letters. 

2.  Rules. 

3.  Braces. 

4.  Superior  Letters,  and  Figures. 

5.  Fra6lions. 

6.  Quotations. 

7.  Flowers. 

Thefe  being  the  more  neceffary  parts  of  a Printer's 
Apparatus,  we  (hall  confider  them  in  their  order. 


S E C T.  I. 

Oy  Two-Line  Letters. 

The  Two-line  Letters  that  have  been  ufually  caff; 

to  regular  Bodies  are.  Brevier,  Long  Primer, 
Small  Pica,  Pica,  Englifh,  Great  Primer  and  Double 
Pica,  which  Mr.  Cajlon  has  exhibited  in  his  elegant 
Specimen,  but  Meffrs.  Fry  and  Sons  have  in  a curious 
and  later  Edition  of  theirs,  offered  to  the  Trade  tliree 

O fizes 
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fizes  more,  viz — Pearl,  Nonpareil  and  Burgeois,  be- 
fides  a Two-line  Letter  to  their  incomparable  Dia- 
mond. 

As  for  the  reft,  viz.  Four  lines  Pica,  and  Five  lines 
Pica,  becaufe  they  come  not  under  the  denomination 
of  Two-line  letters,  they  beft  become  the  name  of 
Title-letters : for  though  they  may  ferve  for  Initial  let- 
ters upon  feveral  occafions,  yet  they  feem  to  us  too 
over-bearing  to  the  mild  afpe8:  which  Pica  letter 
prefents  itfelf  with. 

Two-line  Letters  are  caft  to  the  full  depth  of  their 
Body ; but  it  is  a fault  that  fliould  have  been  taken  no- 
tice of  before  now  : for  having  fuch  a deep  Face,  they 
defcend  below  the  line  in  which  they  fhould  range,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Bodies  thereof : And  that  the 
excurfion  from  that  imaginary  Line  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented, is  confeffed  by  a Compofitor’s  taking  care 
that  a Fac  fhall  not  touch  the  letters  under  it; 
from  whence  it  confequently  follows,  that  Two-line 
letters  fliould  not  bear  upon  letters  under  them ; as 
they  needs  muft  do  where  they  ftand  over  Afcending 
letters,  according  to  this  fltetch,  viz. 


EMN 


Though  the  excurfion  which  our  Two-line  letters 
make,  might  be  remedied,  by  putting  a Scabbard  over 
the  beginning  line  of  the  Matter,  and  a bit  of  the 
fame  thicknefs  wider  the  Two-line  letter;  yet  as  this 

would 
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^’ould  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  too  much  time  to  a 
Compofitor,  the  moft  effeftual  way  would  be,  to  call 
Two-line  letters  kerned,  fo  as  to  hang  over  at  their 
Heads,  as  much  atVleafl;  as  they  exceed  at  the  Foot, 
and  Hand  out  of  Line  with  the  Letter  of  the  Work. 

To  ufe  full-faced  Capitals  upon  every  occafion  where 
Initial  letters  are  required,  does  not  add  to  neatnefs, 
but  rather  leffens  the  fame ; efpecially  in  W ork  of  nar- 
row meafure,  and  fhort  Chapters,  or  other  Divifions; 
in  which  cafe  a proportionable  thin-faced  Capital  is 
preferable  to  a full-faced  one ; which,  if  much  worn, 
looks  more  like  a pied  de  mouchcy  or  a Paragraph  be- 
fore a Rubric,  than  a neat  Initial  letter. 

The  curtailing  the  J in  our  Two-line  letters,  gives 
it  a diminutive  look ; not  having  the  fame  free  turn  and 
^ comely  Face  which  was  originally  given  it;  and  there- 
fore might  have  been  left  in  its  former  fliape,  though 
it  fhould  run  to  the  depth  of  three  lines,  on  account  of 
its  tail, 


SECT.  11. 

Of  Rules. 

Rules  are  either  Brafs  rules,  Metal  rules,  or 
Space  rules;  whereof  the  firlt  are  made  by 
Joiners,  and  the  other  two  forts  calt  by  Letter  Foun- 
ders. 

Brafs  rules  ought  to  be  exaHly  letter-high:  If  there- 
fore f ounts  differ  in  height  to  paper  they  cannot  be  of 
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equal  fervice  in  a Printing-houfe:  for  if  they  are  higher 
than  Letter,  they  come  off  black  and  broad;  and  be- 
fides  hindering  the  adjoining  letters  from  appearing, 
they  cut  both  paper  and  tympan.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Rules  are  lower  than  Letter,  they  do  not  appear  at 
all,  efpecially  if  they  are  thin,  and  ftand  between  mat- 
ter without  fcabbards  at  their  fides ; which,  though  (in 
particular  cafes)  they  may  be  left  out  in  Roman  Letter; 
yet  in  mixt  matter,  or  Italic,  a Scabbard  at  leaft  is 
required  before  and  after  a thin  Brafs  rule,  to  prevent 
its  touching  upon  d f I the  fore-fide ; and  upon  J 
€ j P I y hind-fide. 

Brafs  rules  being  commonly  cut  to  the  length  of  fix- 
teen  inches,  their  equality,  as  to  height,  from  end  to 
end,  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on ; and  therefore 
Ihould  be  tried;  which  is  done  by  holding  the  foot, 
and  afterwards  the  face-fide  of  the  whole  length  upon 
the  Impofing  Stone,  and  obferving,  whether  light  can 
be  difcovered  betwixt  the  Rule  and  Stone  ; which  if  it 
appears,  it  proves  the  Rule  faulty,  and  fliews  where  it 
drives  out  in  height,  and  occafioiis  a hollownefs  in 
fome  other  place. 

The  Face  of  Rules  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered, 
that  it  may  be  of  an  equal  bold,  or  elfe  tender  look, 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Letter  or  Figures  with 
which  they  are  ufed.  But  we  find  a great  difference  in 
the  Face  of  Rules,  when  we  come  to  piece  them ; un- 
lefs  the  Compofitor  endeavours  to  drefs  the  fliortcr 
pieces  fo  that  they  may  not  be  diflinguiflied  from  the 
mean  length.  But  bccaufe  piecing  of  Rules  is  often 

attended 
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attended  with  confiderable  trouble,  few  Compofitors 
chufe  to  fhew  their  dexterity  therein,  till  they  arc 
urged  to  it  by  the  fcarcity  of  them. 

The  thicknefs  of  Rules  for  Table-work  fhould  be 
proportionable  to  their  Face,  without  fo  much  Shoul- 
der as  (hall  hinder  a crofs  rule  to  join  a perpendicular 
line;  fince  it  is  a maxim,  ^ That  Rules  [in  Table- 
work] (hall  fall  upon  and  touch  Rules’:  which,  if  it  is 
followed,  makes  Table-work  look  moil  agreeable. 


0/"  Metal  Rules, 


Metal  Rules,  like  Quadrats,  are  call  to  m’s, 
in  fuch  Founts  as  are  commonly  employed  in 
Figure-work;  which  are  cafl;  to  moll  of  the  fmall 
Bodies. 

Metal  rules  are  ufed  in  Schemes  of  Accounts,  to  di- 
re6l  and  conned  each  Article  with  its  fummary  Con- 


tents, where  they  ftand  oppofite,  and  dillant  from  each 
other  ; in  which  cafe  all  the  different  fizes  of  Rules  aic 


ufed,  to  prevent  one  rule  falling  upon  another,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  fame  force;  and  to  hinder  their  ranging, 
except  the  lad  in  a line,  which  aproaches  the  Figure- 
column  within  an  m-quadrat,  and  by  that  means  fall 
upon  each  other  behind;  though  (on  account  of  the 
different  lizes)  they  do  not  range  before. 

Metal  rules,  fometimes,  ftand  for  Noughts,  in  Co- 
lumns of  Figures;  where  the  Rule  fliould  not  exceed 
the  extent  which  figures  require.  Thus  in  a column 

of  four  n’s,  a two-m-rule  is  anfwcrable  to  them , and 

where 
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Avhere  the  numeral  contents  of  a column  do  not  amount 
to  above  Hundreds,  a three-n-rule  will  fuffice,  though 
for  want  thereof  a column  fometimes  mull  be  made 
wider,  and  n-quadrats  thereby  wafted : to  prevent 
which,  either  three-n-rules,  or  elfe  fingle-n-rules  ought 
not  to  be  thought  ufelefs,  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed 
that  every  meafure  is  made  to  m’s. 

Metal  rules  of  a neat  cut,  and  curioufly  call  to  ftand 
in  Ime,  and  join,  are  very  ufeful  in  a Printing-houfe, 
confidering  that  they  ferve  not  only  for  reftilinear  but 
alfo  perpendicular  progreflions,  where  no  other  rules 
are  to  touch  them.  But  though  they  have  flioulder- 
ing  fufficient  to  bear  off  the  Matter,  they  require  ne- 
verthelefs  a Scabbard,  or,  if  it  will  admit,  a Reglet 
before  and  after  them,  that  they  may  run  ftraight,  and 
meet  with  nothing  that  can  throw  them  out  of  line. 

Sometimes  a Rule  ftands  for  a fign  of  Repetition,  in 
Catalogues  of  Goods,  where  it  implies  ; and  in 
Catalogues  of  Books,  where  a rule  fignifies  EjuJdemy 
inftead  of  repeating  an  Author’s  name,  with  the  Title 
of  every  feparate  Treatife  of  his  Writing  : But,  Note, 
that  no  fign  of  Repetition,  no  more  than  Ditlo,  EjuJ- 
deniy  or  Idem  muft  be  ufed  at  the  top  of  a page ; but  that 
the  name  of  the  Author,  or  Merchandize,  muft  be  fet 
again  at  length;  and  if  (.heir  feries  continue,  to  de- 
note the  continuation  thereof,  at  every  article,  by  a 
rule  of  three  or  four  m’s,  fo  as  to  range,  inftead  of 
extending  the  rule  to  the  different  lengths  ol  names. 

At  other  times  a Rule  ftands  for /o,  or  Lill ; as.  Chap, 
xvi.  3 — 17.  that  is.  From  the  third  to  or  till  the  feven- 
lecnth  verfe. 


And 
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And  at  other  times,  again,  a rule  ferves  for  an  In- 
dex, to  give  notice,  that  what  follows  it,  is  a Corol- 
lary of  what  has  preceded;  or  otherwife  Matter  of 
import  and  confequence. 

Metal  rules,  when  they  ferve  for  Leaders,  are  im- 
properly ufed  in  the  laft  line  of  an  Article  that  is  braced. 


0/  Space  RuleSi 

SPACE  Rules  are  not  always  call  to  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  ; though  two  of  them  generally  anfwer  to  the 
depth  of  a Pearl  body.  But  their  thickncfs  is  not 
of  fo  much  moment  as  their  being  of  a neat  look,  and 
to  join  well ; in  which  cafe  they  may  be  counted  valu- 
able Sorts  in  a Printing-houfe,  confidering  that  they 
not  only  fave  Brafs  rules,  but  alfo  come  off  more  equal, 
between  columns  of  clofe  matter ; though  they  always 
appear  beft  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  running 
between  two  Scabbards. 

SECT.  III. 

0/  Braces. 

Braces  are  clueflly  ufed  in  Tables  of  Accounts^ 
and  other  fuch-like  Matter  that  confifts  of  a vari- 
ety of  Articles,  which  would  require  much  circumlo- 
cution, were  it  not  for  the  curious  method  of  Tabular 
Writing,  which  is  prablifed  in  England  to  greater  per- 
fetlion  than  in  ?iny  other  Nation. 


Braces 
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Braces  (land  before,  and  keep  together,  fuch  Articled 
as  are  of  the  fame  import,  and  are  the  Sub-divifions 
of  preceding  Articles. 

Braces,  fometimes,  (land  after,  and  keep  together, 
fuch  Articles  as  make  above  one  line,  and  have  either 
pecuniary,  mercantile,  or  other  polls  after  them;  which 
are  jullified  to  anfwer  to  the  middle  of  the  Brace; 
thus. 


/•  s* 

To  6oi  lb.  weight  of  Letter,  aO  ^ 


1 


1%  d.  per  lb. 


Where  Matter  is  not  braced  in,  the  Sum  thereof 
runs  out  at  the  lall  line  of  each  Article ; thus. 

To  6oi  lb.  weight  of  Letter,  at 

i8  per  lb.  — — — 45  i 6 

The  bracing  fide  of  a Brace  is  always  turned  to  that 
part  of  an  Article  which  makes  the  mod  lines.  * 

Braces  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  Margin,  to  cut  off 
a Chronological  Series  from  the  proper  Notes  of  the 


Work. 


Table-matter  is  generally  braced  in,  when  it  wants 
driving  out  in  width;  thus. 


A 

B 


Whereas  for  driving  down,  we  ufe  the  following  me- 
thod, viz. 


A 
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2do 

300 


121 


A 

B 


500 

Sometimes  the  fams  of  feparate  Articles  are  run  out, 
and  braced  together,  to  colleft  them  into  an  aggregate 
fum;  thus, 

A — — ^ 200 

B — — — — 300 

500 

C — — 400 

D ■ — — 500 

900 

And  fomctimes  both  the  primary  and  fecondary  fums 
are  braced  in,  and  the  aggregate  coUefted  from  the 
laft  of  the  two ; thus. 


1400 


A 

B 

C 

D 


200 

300 

400 

500 


} 

} 
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Braces  are  generally  call  to  a Long  Primer  Body; 
of  which  the  deepeft  anfwer  to  four  lines  of  that  Let- 
ter ; if  larger  are  required,  they  are  fupplied  by  Rules 
Middles,  and  Corners. 

Middles  and  Corners,  as  well  as  Rules,  are  the  teft 
of  a Founder's  carefulnefs ; both  requiring  the  fame  ac- 
curacy, to  make  them  feem  to  be  of  one  piece.  And 
as  to  drefling  them,  their  Ihoulders  Ihould  be  planed 

R awa)r 
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away  fo  that  no  Bearding  might  be  apprehended, 
fhould  they  even  ftand  expofod : on  which  account 
they  are  caft  to  all  the  moft  ufeful  fizes. 

Middle  and  Corners  are  very  convenient  in  Gene- 
alogical Work,'  where  they  are  ufed  the  flat  way;  and 
where  the  dire6ling  point  is  not  always  in  the  middle, 
but  has  its  place  under  the  name  of  the  Parent,  whofe 
offspring  ftands  between  Corner  and  Corner  of  the 
bracing  fide,  in  order  of  primogeniture. 

Braces,  fometimes,  are  ufed  inftead  of  Rules,  efpe- 
cially  in  Titles  of  books,  where  the  Heads  of  the 
principal  Pirts  are  recited  in  two  columns  that  do  not 
exceed  the  depth  of  a Brace;  when  two  of  them  ar^ 
put  this  way;  viz. 


SECT.  IV. 


Of  Superiors. 


Because  we  have  already  been  fpeaking  of  Su- 
perior Letters  and  Figures,  in  our  Seftion  of 
References,  we  fiiall  fay  the  lefs  of  them  here;  and 
therefore  only  obferve,  that  Superior  Letters  fhould 
contain  no  more  than  the  Alphabet,  without  j f v, 
and  the  Double  letters.  We  alfo  take  notice,  that  in 
calling  Superior  Letters,  a larger  number  fliould  be. 
caft  of  the  firft  eight  Sorts  ; a lefs  of  the  fccond  eight 
Sorts;  and  aftill  lefs-. quantity  of  the  third  eight  Sorts; 
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becaufe  it  is  often  that  References  begin  with  “ in  every 
page ; though  fometimes  they  are  continued  to  the  end 
of  a Chapter,  or  other  divifionof  a work;  in  which  cafe 
they  may  run  the  length  of  an  alphabet,  and  more; 
But  to  make  amends  for  this  reduflion,  notice  fliould 
be  taken  to  call  a larger  number  of  d h 1 o t y than  of 
the  other  Sorts,  efpecially  of  o,  which  ferves  for  other 
purpofes,  befides  being  a Reference;  and  therefore  re- 
quires more  than  double  the  number  of  a letter  of  the 
brft  clafs. 

The  fame  may  be  done  to  the  Nought  of  Superior 
Figures,  and  a larger  quantity  call  of  t,his  than  any 
other  Sort : Nor  would  it  be  w’rong,  were  the  three 
Firll  figures,  and  efpecially  the  figure  One,  to  excce4 
the  others  in  number. 

S E C T.  V. 

» * r 

Of  Fra6lions. 

Fractions,  or  Broken  Numbers  in  Arithmetic, 
are  feldom  call  to  any  other  Bodies  than  thofe  of 
Pica,  and  Long  Primer;  and  therefore  the  firft  is 
equal  to  two  Nonpareil  Bodies;  and  the  other  to  two 
Pearl.  . . ^ , 

The  SeparatrL^  or  rule  between  the  N umerator  a.R,d 
Penominator,  is  in  fome  Fradions  joined  to  the  foot 
of  the  firil : but  of  late  it  has  been  confidered  tl^at  the 
figures  3 4 5 7 9 are  thereby  cramped,  and  for  that 
jreafon  it  is  now  cut  to  run  in  the  Pop-Jine  of  the  dcv 
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nominating  figure ; which  is  an  improvement  not  un» 
deferving  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

The  goodnefs  of  Fraflions  does  not  confift  in  their 
having  a fmall  and  fine  Face;  but  rather  in  fliewing 
themfelves  full  and  clear. 

Where  Fractions  are  wanting,  a Divifion  ferves  to 
diftinguifh  the  Numerator  from  the  Denominator,  by 
putting  it  fhug;  viz.  3-8  12-63  16-50,  though  fome 
other  fymbol  might  ferve  better  for  the  purpofe ; and 
therefore  we  propofe  one  that  is  fimilar  to  an  Italic  t 
inverted,  and  whofe  figure  takes  in  the  whole  depth  of 
its  body ; which  then  would  have  this  refemblance ; 
viz.  3/5  12/63  16/50.  And  as  to  the  thicknefs  of 
this  T)ivider,  we  think  it  fhould  not  exceed  that  of  an 
n-(juadrat,  but  rather  join  clofer  to  the  figures. 

Where  a Fraftion  happens  with  large-bodied  figures, 
fuch  as  Great  Primer,  and  upwards,  it  is  fet  out  at 
length,  or  elfe  made  of  fuitable  figures,  or  after  the 
above  methods, 

SECT.  VE 

0/  Quotatiops, 

The  name  of  thefe  quadrats  tells  us,  what  they 
formerly  were  ufed  for,  viz.  To  receive  all  fuch 
matter  as  was  heterogeneous  to  the  text.  Hence  we 
fee  in  the  produflions  of  former  Printers,  that  they 
delighted  in  feeing  the  pages  lined  with  Notes  and 
Quotations;  which  they  enlarged  on  purpofe,  and 

contrived 
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contrived  to  encompafs  the  pages  of  the  text,  that  they 
might  have  the  refemblance  of  a Looking-glafs  in  a 
frame.  By  thus  crowding  the  pages  with  Notes,  they 
could  not  want  fo  many  Quotations  as  we  do  at  prefent: 
now  we  are  convinced,  that  too  many  Notes  are  of  no 
advantage  to  "work  that  is  to  be  called  curious ; for  the 
Notes  being  always  confiderably  lefs  than  the  text,  ei- 
ther this  will  appear  too  pale,  or  the  other  too  black ; 
and  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  have  a notion  of  Prinu 
ing,  avoid  writing  many  fide  notes. 

Quotations  require  to  be  drelTed  and  finifhed  as 
carefully  as  any  other  Sort,  that  they  may  (land  true 
upon  all  occafions,  either  fingle-broad;  or  double- 
broad; fingle-narrow,  or  double-narrow,  and  in  any 
other  meafure. 

Quotations  in  a Printing-houfe  ought  to  have  been 
all  call  in  the  fame  Mould,  to  the  height  of  common 
quadrats : but  becaufe  their  height  is  not  limited,  we 
judge  that  it  ought  not  to  exceed  the  depth  of  fourm's 
of  Pica ; for  if  they  are  higher,  they  will  be  in  the 
Prefs-man's  way,  and  in  danger  of  the  Hammer;  to 
•which  they  are  moft  expofed  where  they  ferve  for 
White-lines. 

Quotations  are  always  call  hollow  ; yet  fo  various  is 
their  hollownefs,  as  well  as  height,  that  when  a pound 
weight  of  fome  is  worth  the  ufual  price,  the  fame 
weight  of  others  deferves  not  half  the  value,  if  they 
are  calculated  for  the  confumption  of  Metal  more 
than  for  ufe, 


Quotations 
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Ouot?itions  are  now  cafi;  perforate  for  the  water 
to  run  off  that  gets  into  their  cavities  : but  moft  Com-r 
pofitors  put  the  bottom  of  a Quotation  uppermoft, 
that  the  water  may  more  eafily  run  off  the  Groove 
of  the  quadrat. 

Juftifiers,  as  well  for  broad  as  narrow  Quotations^ 
are  caft,  from  Doirble  Pica  to  all  the  regular  Bodies, 
even  Pearl  incLufive  : but  the  two  fmallell  fizes,  Nonr 
pareil  and  Pearl,  are  feldoiit  ufed,  unlefs  in  a crowd 
of  Notes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Quotations  of 
Meffrs.  Pry  s Foundery  are  caft,  to  a Canon  Body  one 
way,  and  Two-lines  Great  Primer  the  other,  and  may 
be  juftified  by  Hair-fpaces  of  thofe  fizes. 

Juftifiers  are  often  made  fcarce,  by  being  ufed  with 
pommon  quadrats,  and  not  returned  after  they  have 
done  fervice. 


SEC  T,  vn. 

Of  Flowers. 

LOWERS  are  caft  to  all  the  Regular  Bodies  of 


Letter,  from  Four-lines  Pica  to  Pearl  inclu- 


five. 


Flowers  being  caft  to  the  ufual  Bodies  of  Letter, 
their  fize  fhould  be  proportionable  to  the  Face  of  the 
charaflers. 

Flowers  being  either  of  a reflilinear,  angular,  cir- 
cular, or  fquare  fhape,  they  are  ufed  accordingly  in 
making  them  up  for  Head-Pages;  in  which  cafe 
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angular  Flowers  beft  fuit  the  top  and  bottom  lines ; 
lineal  or  fqiiare  ones  next ; and  thofe  of  a circular 
turn,  in  the  middle;  which,  having  no  counter-flow- 
er, it  is  a maxim  with  fomc,  to  make  all  the  other 
line  circumambient,  or  inclofing  that  in  the  centre  : 
but  tho’  this  may  be  judged  needlefs,  it  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  unneceflary  that  the  top  flower  fliould  furround 
and  inclofe  the  reft  on  all  Tides.  But  as  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  flower-work  entirely  depends  upon  the  fancy 
of  a Compofitor,  it  would  be  prefumption  to  direfl; 
him  in  this  point : we  therefore  leave  the  difplaying  of 
Flowers  to  his  own  judgment,  and  to  the  variety  of 
materials  for  this  purpofe. 
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Of  the  Names  of  Letter;  and  the  Bearings  t6 

each  other. 

After  we  have  endeavoured  to  fpeak  of  all  the' 
Sorts  that  are  contained  in  a complete  Fount 
of  Letter,  and  made  our  obfervations  upon  the  ufe 
and  proper  application  of  them  j we  think  it  now  pro- 
per to  mention,  that  each  Fount  is  called  by  a parti- 
cular name,  whereby  its  Body  is  known ; and  that 
we  have  feventeen  Bodies,  or  Degrees,  to  which  all 
Letter  is  call;  the  Names  whereof  are  exhibited  in. 
the  fubfequent  feh^me,  viz. 

Legros  Double  Canon 
Le  Double  Canon 

2 French  Canon  i Legros  Canon 

2 Two  lines  Double  Pica  2 Le  Tri'fmegijle 
3 Two  lines  Great  Primer  3 Les  deux  Points  de  gros 


4 Two  lines  Englilh 

5 Two  lines  Pica 


Romain 

4 Le  petit  Canon 

5 Les  deux  Points  de  Cicero^ 


6 Double  Pica 

7 Paragon 

8 Great  Primer 

9 Englifh 

10  Pica 

11  Small  Pica 

2 2 Long  Primer 
23  Burgeois 

14  Brevier 

15  Minion 

16  Nonpareil 

17  Pearl 


ou  la  Palejl.ine 

6 Le  gros  Paragon 

7 Le  petit  Paragon 

8 Le  gros  Romain 

9 Le  Saint  Augvjlin 

10  Le  Cicero 

is  La  Philofophie 

12  Le  petit  Romain 

13  LeGaillarde 

14  Le  petit  Texte 

1 5 Zfl  Mignione 

16  La  Nonpar eille 

X 2 LaParifienne,  ouSedanoife 
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Imperial 
Real 
1 Miffal 
? Sabon 

3 Canon 

4 Roman 

5 

6 Text,  or  Secunda 

7 Paragon 

8 Tertia 

9 Mittel 

10  Cicero 

11  Brevier,  or  Rheinlaender 

12  Corpus,  or  Garmond 

14  Petit,  or  Jungfer 

15  Colonel 

16  Nonpareille 

17  Perl  S 


A R. 


Parys  Rorneyn 
Groote  Kanorp 
Kanon 

Dubbdde  Augnjlyn 
Dubbclde  Mediaan 

Dubbelde  Dejfendiaarp 

Paragon 

Text 

Augujlyn 

Mediaan 

DeJJendiaan 

Garmond, 

Burgeois 

Brevier 

Nonpareil 

Thefe 


M 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

16 
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Thefc  are  tbe  Names  which  are  giv'en  to  the  feveral 
Bodies  of  Letter  that  are  cad  into  Founts ; and  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  are  conftituted  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Cafe  Sorts:  hut  whence  each  name  in  particu- 
lar has  its  origin,  or  from  whence  their  fignification  is 
derived,  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted;  neither 
is  any  thing  come  to  our  hands  that  might  have  aflifted 
us  to  enter  into  a differtation  which  perhaps  may  give 
fatisfaftion  to  fome,  and  at  the  fame  time  difpleafe 
others,  who  would  think  it  a barren  fubjecl.  In  the  mean 
time  we  have  exhibited  the  names  of  the  different  Bo- 
dies of  Letter  in  their  defeending  order,  and  according 
to  the  proper  appellation  which  is  given  to  each  of 
them  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
that  by  comparing  one  with  the  other,  we  may  try  to 
account  for  the  names  of  fome,  though  we  fhall  not 
attempt  the  definition  of  all  of  them,  confidering  that 
we  have  nothing  but  fuggeflion  for  our  guide;  which 
neverthelefs  may  chance  to  find  its  fupporters. 

Accordingly,  French  Canon  is  confeffed  to  have  been 
firft  produced  by  fome  Artift  of  that  Nation;  and 
employed  in  fome  Work  relating  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Church;  to  which  the  German  title  MiJJal  likewife 
alludes. 

The  Sizes  marked  23456  have  their  names 
from  the  refpeHive  Bodies,  of  which  the  depth  of  two 
m-quadrats  anfwers  to  one  of  the  double  Sizes.  But 
we  chufe  not  to  proceed,  before  we  have  taken  notice, 
that  our  Double  Pica  fize  falls  in  with  what  the  Ger- 
mans Cd\\  Secunda ; from  which  it  follows,  that  there 
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Ihould  be  a Prima : but  becaufe  we  have  met  with  no 
Letter  of  that  name,  we  conclude,  that  Prima  being 
a fize  larger  than  Secunda ; and  happening  to  anfwer 
afterwards  to  Two  Lines  Englifh,  Prima  lolt  its  firfl 
name,  and  was  turned  into  that  of  Roman.  But  befides 
that  Double  Pica  goes  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  Se- 
cunda,  that  Letter  is  alfo  called  Text ; but  as  we  cannot 
aflign  the  reafon  for  it,  we  leave  it  to  the  frequenters 
of  Libraries  to  obferve,  which  of  the  primitive  books 
has  its  Text  printed  in  that  charatler. 

Paragon  is  the  only  Letter  that  has  preferved  its 
name,  being  called  fo  by  all  the  Printing  Nations.  Its 
appellation  fhews,  that  it  was  firfl  cut  in  France;  and 
at  the  fame  time  gives  us  room  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
State  of  well-fhaped  Letter  there  was  at  that  time  but 
indifferent;  becaufe  when  Paragon  happened  to  turn 
out  a Letter  of  better  fliape  than  the  reft,  it  received 
the  name  of  Perfect  Pattern — which  the  word  Paragon 
implies. 

Great  Primer  is  called  Tertia^  in  Germany : and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  major  fizes  of  Letter  which  in. 
the  infancy  of  the  Art  ferved  for  printing  feveral 
Works  of  confideration,  and  particularly  the  Bible; 
on  which  account  it  is  by  fome  called  Bible  Text. 

Englifh  is  called  Mittel,  by  the  Germans;  and  St. 
Anguflyny  by  the  French  and  Dutch;  both  which  names 
would  be  productive  of  confiderable  Articles  in  the 
Art  of  Printing,  were  fome  able  hand  to  enlarge  up- 
on the  flcetches  which  we  fhall  give  about  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  word  Mittel  bearing  the  fame  meaning 
with  Middle,  it  tells  us,  that  the  former  Sizes  of  Let- 
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ter  were  feven  in  number,  of  whieh  Englifli  was  tbe 
middlemoft;  having  Frima,  Secunda,  and  Tertia  on 
one  fide,  and  Pica,  Long  Primer,  and  Brevier  at  the 
other.  And  as  to  the  name  of  St.  Angujlyn,  which  the 
French  and  Dutch  give  it,  it  informs  us,  that  the 
writings  of  that  Father  were  the  firfl;  Works  which 
were  done  in  that  fize  of  Letter  : but  whether  the  firfl, 
or  the  other  have  a right  to  claim  the  honour  of  the 
performance,  we  leave  tothofe  who  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Anecdotes  of  Printing,  and  who  harbour 
no  partiality  in  deciding  an  argument  in  queflion. 

Pica  is  another  Letter  that  admits  of  having  parti- 
cular notice  taken  of  it,  on  account  of  its  being  called 
Cicero  by  the  French  and  Germans:  for  as  the  preced- 
ing Size  was  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  St.  Au-‘ 
gyjiyn,  fo  has  this  been  honoured  with  that  of  Cicero 
on  account  of  the  Epiflles  of  that  Writer  having  been 
firfl  done  in  this  fize  of  Letter ; in  whieh  we  are  not  left 
to  mere  conje6lures,  but  have  Tradition  on  our  fide : 
for,  ever  fince  the  year  1704  we  remember  to  have 
heard  it  afferted  by  a Compofitor  who  was  then  above 
feventy  years  of  age;  and  who  could  have  no  other 
authority  than,  * That  he  heard  it  from  others.’  Could 
we  therefore  trace  this  relation  two  or  three  lives  back, 
we  fliould  come  to  the  time  \vhen  it  was  a knowm  thing. 

O 

In  the  mean  time  this  inflance  has  enabled  us  to  make 
fuch  conjc^lures  about  the  names  of  Letter,  that,  had 
they  been  offered  before,  they  would  have  given  more 
light  to  the  Writers  about  Printing;  and  would  have 
been  of  help  to  decide  the  controverfy,  Whether  the 
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Germans  or  the  French  were  the  firft  who  dedicated 
this  Body  of  Letter  to  the  name  of  CicerOy  on  the  be- 
fore-mentioned account. 

Small  Pica  being  of  an  irregular  Body,  it  takes  its 
name  here  from  its  inferiority  to  Pica.  But  in  France 
they  affign  the  invention  of  this  Body  of  Letter  to 
Philofophy ; for  which,  indeed,  they  may  have  their 
reafon,  confidering  that  their  Cicero  and  Philofophie  are 
of  one  and  the  fame  Face;  from  which  we  conclude, 
that  Small  Pica  has  not  been  thought  there  worth  cut- 
ting with  a Face  proportionable  to  its  Body;  and  that 
the  cramping  of  Cicero  to  Philofophie,  was  done  with  no 
other  view  than  to  get  in  upon  the  former.  This  we 
venture  to  fuggeft  ; though  we  can  form  no  ideas  why 
the  Germans  give  this  Letter  the  name  of  Brevier. 

Upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  that  fome  Bodies  of 
Letter  took  their  names  from  work  in  which  they  were, 
firft  employed,  we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
Germans  gave  the  name  of  Corpus  to  this  charafler, 
on  account  of  their  Corpus  Juris  being  firft  done  in 
this  fize ; as  it  is  ftill  continued  in  that  Letter : but, 
whether  Garmond  is  the  name  of  its  Author,  or  what 
fignification  elfe  it  bears,  we  have  no  items  of.  In 
contradiftinflion  of  the  French  Gros  Romain,  they  call 
this  fize  of  letter  Petit  Romain,  conformable  to  the 
diftindion  that  is  made  between  Great  Primer  and 
Long  Primer,  in  England. 

Burgeois  is  a Letter  of  an  irregular  Body,  and  has 
been  hitherto  received  accordingly.  By  its  name  it 

feems 
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I'eems  to  have  firft  come  from  France ; and  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Mafter  Printers  there.  Gaillardt  is  a 
Letter  of  the  fame  Body;  but  has  the  Face  of  Petit 
Remain. 

Brevier  had  its  name  from  being  firft  ufed  for  the 
Breviary^  a Roman  Catholic  Church-book,  which  is 
commonly  printed  in  this  charaffer.  It  is  alfo  called 
Petit ; and  Jungfer^  or  Maiden  Letter,  by  the  Ger- 
mans, on  account  of  its  comelinefs;  to  which,  and 
their  fmallnefs,  the  names  of  Minion^  Nonpareil  and 
Pearl  allude. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  make  our  conjeftures 
concerning  the  names  of  the  different  Bodies  of  Let- 
ter that  are  caft  into  Founts,  in  hopes  that  our  want  of 
materials  for  this  fubjeft  will  be  taken  notice  of,  and 
therefore  cleared  up  by  fome  able  Genius,  in  order  to 
refeue  thefe  inferiptions  of  Typographical  Monuments 
from  being  entirely  obliterated. 

t 

Of  the  Proportion  '^  or  Bearing  of  one  Body  of  Letter  to 
another,  as  to  Depth. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  work  we  took  notice,  that 
each  Body  of  Letter  is  not  always  caft  to  the  fame 
fize ; but  that  they  differ  in  their  depth ; and  that 
therefore  no  certain  number  of  lines  can  be  afligned 
to  the  length  of  half  a foot.  This  we  often  perceive 
when  a book  is  re-printed  from  a Copy,  whofe  prior 
Edition  was  done  in  a Houfe  where  the  fize  of  Let- 
ter in  the  firft  Edition,  differs  from  that  ufed  in  the 
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Second;  and  therefore  {hews  it,  by  making  the  Page 
of  the  lall  either  longer  or  fliorter  than  that  of  the 
firft.  We  fhall  now  purfue  the  fecond  part  of  this 
chapter,  by  fliewing  the  Proportion  that  one  Body  of 
Letter  bears  to  another,  as  to  Depth.  But  becaufe 
this  article  has  a great  affinity  to  the  fubjeft  of  Cajling 
off  Copy,  we  fliall  enlarge  this  part  of  the  Chapter  by 
'fliewing  the  different  methods  that  are  ufed,  to  know 
how  much  a parcel  of  Copy  will  make,  that  is  to  be 
printed  in  a Letter  of  any  Body,  and  Size  : in  which 
we  hope  to  acquit  ourfelves  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  our 
Readers,  after  we  have  fhewn  the  difference  of  Letter, 
as  well  in  Depth  as  in  Width,  by  the  following 
Schemes,  viz. 


SCHEME  1.  Shewing  the  difference  there  is  hetweeit 
the  feveral  Bodies  of  Letter y as  to  Depth,  from  Great 
Primer  to  Brevier,  inclufive. 
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According  to  this  Scheme,  which  fhews  the  Sizes 
of  Letter  in  their  Defcending  order. 


Gr.  Pr.  Eng. 

Gr.  Pr.  Eng, 

4=5 

32  = 40 

8 = 10 

36  = 45 

12  = 15 

40  = 5^ 

16  = 20 

44  = 55 

20  = 25 

48  = 60 

24  = 30 

52  = 65 

28  = 35 

56  = 70 

Eng,  Pica. 

Eng.  Pica, 

9 = 10 

54  = 60 

18  = 20 

63  = 70 

27  = 30 

72  = 80 

36  = 40 

81  = 90 

45  = 50 

90  =100 

Pica.  Sin.  P. 

Pica.  Sm.  P. 

7=8. 

56  = 64 

14  = 16 

63  = 72 

21  = 24 

70  = 80 

28  = 32 

77  = 88 

35  = 40 

84  = 96 

42  = 48 

91  = 104 

49  — 5S 

98  = 112 

Sm.  P.  Lg.  Pr. 

Sm.  P.  Lg.  Pr, 

14  = 15 

98  = 105 

28  = 30 

112  = 1 20 

42  = 45 

126  = 135 

56  = 60 

140  = 150 

70  = 75 

154  = 165 

84  = 90 

168  s=  180 

lg.  PitJ 

G R 
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Lg.  Pr. 

Bur. 

Lg.  Pr. 

Bur. 

7 = 

8 

56 

!= 

64 

14  = 

16 

63 

■ 

72 

2 1 = 

24 

70 

80 

28  == 

32 

77 

88 

35  = 

40 

84 

= 

96 

42  = 

48 

91 

= 

104 

49  = 

5*5 

98 

= 

112 

Lg.  Pr. 

Bre. 

Lg.  Pr. 

Bre. 

4 = 

5 

44 

55 

8 = 

lO 

48 

= 

60 

12  =: 

15 

52 

= 

65 

16  = 

20 

56 

= 

70 

20  = 

60 

= 

75 

24  = 

30 

64 

= 

80 

28  = 

35 

68 

85 

32  = 

40 

72 

!- 

90 

36  = 

45 

76 

95 

40  = 

50 

80 

100 

Bre. 

Bur. 

Bre. 

Bur. 

9 

8 

72 

= 

64 

18 

=. 

i6 

81 

= 

72 

27 

24 

90 

= 

80 

3^ 

= 

32 

99 

=; 

88 

45 

= 

40 

108 

• = 

96 

54 

r= 

48 

117 

— 

104 

^3 

= 

56 

126 

= 

112 

T 
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SCHEME  II.  Shewing  the  difference  there  is  between 
the  feveral  Bodies  off  Letter y as  to  Depthy  from  Brevier 
to  Great  Primery  inclujive. 
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According  to  this  Scheme,  which  Ihews  the  Sizes 
of  Letter  in  their  Afcending  ordef. 


Bur. 

Bre. 

Bur. 

Bre. 

112 

= 126 

56 

= 

63 

104 

= 117  . 

48 

^ — 

54 

9^ 

= 108 

40 

^ ; 

45 

88 

= 99 

32 

= 

36 

80 

= 90 

24 

! 

27 

72 

= 81 

16 

= 

18 

64 

= 72 

8 

9 

Bre. 

Lg,  Pr. 

Bre. 

Lg.Pr 

100 

= 80 

75  = 

60 

95 

= 76 

70  = 

56 

90 

= 72 

65  == 

52 

85 

==  68 

60  = 

48 

80 

l 

t=  64 

65  = 

44 

50 
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50  = 40 

25  = 20 

45  ==  36 

20  = i6 

40  = 32 

15  = 12 

35  = 28 

10  = 8 

30  = 24 

5=4 

Bur.  Lg.  Pr. 

Bur.  Lg.  Pr. 

112  = 98 

56  = 49 

104  = 91 

48  = 42 

96  = 84 

40  = 35 

88  = 77 

32  ==  28 

80  = 70 

24  — 21 

72  = 63 

16  = 14 

64  = 56 

8=7 

Lg.  Pr.  Sm.  P. 

Sm.  P.  Lg.  Pr. 

180  = 168 

90  = 84 

165  = 154 

75  = 70 

150  ==  140 

60  = 56 

135  = 126 

45  = 42 

120  = 112 

30  = 28 

105  = 198 

li 

Sm.  P.  . Pica 

Sm.  P.  Pica 

112  = 98 

56  = 49 

104  = 91 

48  = 42 

96  = 84 

40  = 35 

88  = 77 

32  = 28 

80  ==  70 

24  = 21 

.72  ==  63 

16  = 14 

64  = 56 

8 = 7 

T2 
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Pica. 

Eng. 

Pica. 

Eng. 

100 

90 

50 

— 

45 

= 

81 

40 

36 

80 

== 

72 

30 

= 

27 

70 

= 

63 

20 

r~  i 

18 

60 

== 

54 

10 

— — 

9 

Eng. 

T 

Pr.  Gr. 

Eng. 

Gr.  Pr. 

60 

— 

49 

3« 

r — ^ 

24 

55 

y 

45 

25 

^ 

20 

50 

= 

40 

20 

\ 

= 

16 

45 

— 

36 

15 

12 

40 

= 

32 

10 

— 

8 

35 

= 

28 

5 

4 

The  two  preceding  Schemes  are  drawn  oiitj  to  fliew, 
Vtdiere  one  Size  of  Letter  falls  even  with  another,  whe- 
ther in  the  Afcending,  or  Defcending  order:  Thus, 
every  ninth  line  of  Englifli  falls  even  with  each  tenth 
line  of  Pica,  and  fo  on,  in  the  Defcending  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  Scheme  : and  fo  likewife  [by  re- 
verfion]  every  ten  lines  of  Pica  occupy  the  fame  place 
with  nine  lines  of  Englifli,  in  the  Afcending  order, 
purfuant  to  the  fecond  Scheme. 


Of  Cafing  of  Copy. 

TO  call  off  Manufcript,  is  unpleafant  and  troublc- 
fome  work,  which  requires  great  attention;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  hurried,  but  to  be  done  with 
deliberation.  The  firft  thing  that  is  to  ,be  done  to- 
wards Calling  oft',  is  to  examine  the  Copy  thoroughlv, 
and  to  take  notice,  whether  it  is  written  tolerably  even, 

or 
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or  whether  it  varies,  and  is  fometimes  clofe,  and  then 
W’ide;  or  fmall  in  one  place,  and  large  in  another: 
Whether  it  has  Infertions,  either  interlined,  or  in  the 
margin;  and  whether  it  is  much  intermixed  with  Italic: 
nor  mult  the  Heads,  Breaks  and  other  incidents,  be 
paired  by  unobferved.  In  thus  looking  over  the  Co- 
py, and  obferving  the  mean  run  of  it,  we  make  fome 
mark  when  we  obferve  the  Manufcript  to  be  written 
clofer,  or  fmaller  than  the  mean  V/riting ; and  fome 
other  mark,  where  we  perceive  it  to  be  wider  and  larger 
than  ordinary ; that  by  thefe  means  we  may  allow  ac- 
cordingly, when  we  come  to  the  places  that  are  dif- 
ferently marked. 

Thele  neceffary  preparations  being  made,  we  look 
in  our  Copy  for  fome  that  runs  even,  and  which  feems 
to  be  of  the  mean  hand-writing.  Then,  having 
made  the  meafure  for  the  Work,  we  fet  a line,  in  the 
Letter  that  is  deligned  for  it,  and  take  notice,  how 
much  Copy  is  come  into  the  line  in  the  Stick;  whe- 
ther lefs,  or  more  than  a line  of  Manufcript.  And 
as  it  is  feldom  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  happens, 
we  make  a mark  in  the  Copy  where  the  line  in  the 
Stick  ends,  and  number  the  w'ords  that  it  contains. 
But  becaufe  this  is  not  the  fafell  way  for  calling  off 
clofe,  we  count  not  only  the  fyllables,  but  even  the  let- 
ters that  are  in  a line  in  the  Stick;  of  which  we  make- 
a memorandum,  and  proceed  to  fet  off  a fecond,  third, 
or  fourth  line,  till  a line  of  Copy  falls  even  with  a line 
in  the  Stick.  And  as  we  did  to  the  firlt  line  in  the 
Stick,  fo  we  do  to  the  other;  marking  on  the  MS. 
the  end  of  each  line  in  the  Stick,  and  telling  the 

letters 
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letters  in  each,  to  fee  how  they  balance  againft  each 
other.  This  being  carefully  done,  we  begin  counting 
off  each  time  as  many  lines  of  Copy,  as  we  know  will 
make  even  lines  in  the  Stick  ; faying  within  ourfelves, 
for  example,  if  2 lines  of  Copy  make  3 lines  in  print; 
then  4 make  6;  6 make  9;  8 make  12;  and  fo  on; 
calling  every  two  lines  of  Copy  three  lines  in  print. 

In  like  manner  we  fay,  if  4 lines  make  5 ; then  8 
make  10  and  fo  on;  comparing  every  four  lines  of 
Copy  to  five  lines  in  print. 

And  in  this  manner  we  carry  our  calculation  on  as 
far  as  we  have  occafion;  either  for  Pages,  Forms,  or 
Sheets. 

The  foregoing  items  for  calculating,  are  intended 
to  ferve  where  aline  of  Print  takes  in  lefs  than  a line 
Copy;  and  therefore,  where  a line  of  Print  takes  in 
more  than  a line  of  Copy,  the  Problem  is  reverfed; 
and  inftead  of  faying.  If  2 lines  make  3,  we  fay,  in 
this  cafe.  If  3 lines  of  Copy  make  2 lines  in  Print, 
then  6 lines  make  4;  9 make  6;  12  make  8,  and  fo 
on ; counting  three  lines  of  Copy  to  make  two  line* 
in  print.  And  in  this  manner  we  carry  our  calculation 
to  what  number  of  Pages,  Forms  or  Sheets  we  will; 
remembering  always  to  count  olF  fo  many  lines  of 
Copy  at  once,  as  we  have  found  they  will  make  even 
lines  in  the  Stick.  Thus,  for  example,  if  5 lines 
make  7,  the  progreffion  of  the  figure  of  5 is,  10,  15, 
20,  i3c.  and  the  progrelTion  of  7 will  be  14,  21  28, 


In 
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In  counting  off  Copy  after  this  manner,  we  take' 
notice  of  the  Breaks ; and  where  we  judge  that  one 
will  drive  out>  we  intimate  it  by  a mark  of  this  or 
this  [ fhape ; and  again,  where  we  find  that  a Break 
w ill  get  in,  we  invert  the  mark,  thus  7 or  thus  ]. — 
And  to  render  thefe  marks  confpicuous  to  the  Compo- 
fitor,  we  write  them  in  the  margin,  that  he  may  take 
timely  notice  of,  and  keep  his  matter  accordingly. 

We  alfo  take  care  to  make  proper  allowance  for 
Heads  to  Chapters,  Se6lions,  Paragraphs,  &c.  and 
mention  in  the  margin  what  Depth  of  lines  is  left  for 

each,  in  cafe  their  matter  varies  in  quantity. 

1 

In  examining  the  flate  of  the  Copy  we  muft  obferve 
whether  it  has  Abbreviations,  that  we  may  guard  a- 
gainfl  them  in  cafting  off,  and  allow  for  them  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  refpeftive  words,  when  writ- 
ten out  at  length. 

Italic  being  a Letter  commonly  thinner  than  Ro- 
man, ought  likewife  to  be  taken  notice  of.  But  be- 
fore w'e  attempt  this  accuracy,  we  examine  the  Italic, 
by  putting  an  alphabet  of  Roman  Lower-cafe  letters 
into  a Stick  ; and  one  of  Italic  upon  it,  to  fee,  whe- 
ther the  difference  of  the  laft  is  fo  confiderable  as  to 
require  an  allowance  to  be  made,  on  account  of  its 
getting  in  : for  Italic  as  well  as  Roman,  being  fome- 
tiraes  cut  thicker  and  thinner  in  the  Face,  as  w^ell  as 
cafl  thicker  and  thinner  by  the  Founder,  it  may  be, 
that  what  Italic  gets  in  upon  the  Roman,  is  fo  trifling 
as  not  to  deferve  regarding,  when  we  are  attentive 
upon  calling  off,  unlefs  whole  pages  of  Italic  happen 

together ; 
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together ; in  which  cafe  we  make  proper  allowance 
for  its  getting  in  ; as  we  would  do  to  Black  Letter,  on 
account  of  its  driving  out;  which  is  very  confider- 
able  ; and  therefore  muft  not  be  pafTed  by  unregarded 
in  calling  off,  in  matter  that  is  even  intermixt  with 
Black;  for  whereas  an  alphabet  of  the  Italic  in  this 
work  occupies  the  width  of  eleven  m’s  and  an  n,  Ro- 
man takes  up  twelve  m’s,  and  Black  thirteen ; e.  g. 

ESSeSESSSSSn 

abcdefghijklmnopqrfUuvwxyz. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrfstuvwxyz. 

Such  is  the  circumfpeflion  that  is  ufed  in  calling  olF 
Copy,  efpecially  where  every  Column  or  Page  is  to 
be  marked  olf ; which  tho’  it  is  very  tedious,  is  never- 
thelefs  the  fafell  way ; becaule  if  we  fall  into  a millake 
in  one  page,  we  may  recover  ourfelves  in  the  next : 
which  cannot  fo  eafily  be  done  by  thofe  who  count  the 
Copy  olf  from  one  Chapter  to  another,  or  from  Break 
to  Break.  But  tho’  this  method  fometimes  happens  to 
fall  out  tolerably  to  their  expeflation,  they  are  as  of- 
ten deceived  by  it,  efpecially  in  a long  run  of  clofe 
Matter;  befides  which,  we  do  not  find  it  is  a more 
expeditious  way  for  Calling  off  than  the  firll : for  the 
manner  which  the  purfuers  of  this  method  obferve,  is 
the  following ; viz.  they  count  olf  their  Copy  to  lines 
for  Printing  from  one  Chapter,  Head  or  Break  to  ano- 
ther, taking  notice  how  tnany  lines  each  of  the  counted- 
olf  parts  make  : and  having  in  this  manner  call  off  all, 
or  the  greatcll  part  of  the  Copy,  they  colleft  the  fe- 
vcral  fums  of  lines  into  one  ; which  they  reduce  to 

Pages; 
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Pages;  the  Pages  into  Forms;  and  thefe  into  Sheets ; 
and  thus  they  give  a tolerable  guefs,  how  much  the 
cafl-olF  Copy  will  make,  in  the  Letter  and  Size  pro- 
pofed  for  the  Work  : But  to  alTign  each  Sheet,  Ilalf- 
fheet,  or  Page,  its  Matter,  will  be  more  difficult,  and 
take  more  time,  than  marking  off  the  Pages  at  firft. 
Such  cafting-off  therefore  is  next  to  limping  the  Copy; 
and  no  Compofitor  is  to  anfwerforthe  contrary  effebls 
thereof ; whereas  when  Copy  is  caff  off'clofe,  and  the 
Pages  marked  off;  the  Compofitor  takes  notice  how  his 
Matter  runs;  and  if  he  finds  that  it  keeps  not  even 
with  the  Copy,  he  drives  either  out,  or  gets  in;  where 
he  conveniently  can,  to  fliew  that  he  has  regard  to 
what  he  is  about ; but  this  precaution  need  not  to  be 
taken  where  Copy  is  caff  off  the  other  way.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  before-mentioned  method  for  carting 
off  Copy  ought  not  to  be  challenged  ; becaufe  it  ferves 
feveral  exquifite  purpofes  : for  a parcel  of  Copy  being 
cart  off  for  fuch  Letter,  Size,  and  Number  of  Sheets, 
may  eafily  be  known  what  it  will  make,  either  in  a 
larger  or  fmaller  charafter  than  it  was  cart  off  for.  But 
to  explain  ourfelves  the  better  upon  this  head,  we  will 
endeavour  to  demonftrate  our  Propofition  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; viz. 

Suppofe  a parcel  of  Copy  is  cart  off  that  promifes  to 
make  18  Sheets  in  Pica,  at  38  lines  long,  and  20  m’s 
wide. 

Suppofe  this  Copy  is  to  be  done  in  Englifli;  the 
page  33  lines  long,  18  m’s  wide.  Flow  much  will 
the  whole  drive  out  ? 


U 
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Anfwer,  Five  Sheets,  and  576  letters,  or  half  a page. 

The  Pica  has  40  letters  in  a line.  40  times  38  make 
1520  letters;  which  are  contained  in  1 one  page:  16 
times  1520  make  24320;  which  is  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  One  flieet:  18  times  24320  make  437760; 
which  is  the  number  of  letters  contained  in  18  Sheets 
of  Pica,  of  the  above-faid  demenfions. 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  above,  we 
find,  that  a line  of  Englifh  Oftavo  of  the  before-faid 
demenfions,  has  36  letters;  One  page  1188;  One 
fiieet  19008;  and  18  flieets  contain  342144  letters: 
The  difference  to  Pica  is,  95616  letters;  which  make 
5 flieets  and  half  a page  more,  in  Englifli — the  quan- 
tity that  has  drove  out. 

And  by  ufing  this  method,  we  may  readily  know 
with  certainty,  how  much  any  fum  of  letters  will  drive 
out  in  a larger  charafter,  and  get  in  in  a fmaller;  viz. 
By  multiplying  the  number  of  letters  in  a line,  with 
the  number  of  lines  in  a page,  to  find  how  many  letters 
are  in  a fingle  page : then  multiplying  the  produce 
by  2,  gives  the  number  of  letters  that  are  in  a Form 
of  Folio;  by  4,  for  a Form  in  Quarto;  by  8,  for 
a Form  in  Oftavo;  and  by  12,  for  a Form  in 
Twelves.  Then  having  well  furveyed  the  Copy, 
and  obferved  how  one  fide  of  it  runs  with  another, 
we  begin  to  caff  off  for  Forms,  after  the  following 
manner;  viz. 
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IJ  Four  fid 

^ Copy  go  to 

a Form; 

then 

Sides 

Forms 

1 make 

m 

2 

1/2 

3 

3/4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

m 

6 

1 

1/2 

7 

1 

3/4 

8 

2 

9 

2 

1/4 

10 

2 

1/2 

1 1 

2 

3/4 

1 2 

3 

20 

5 

30 

7 

1/2 

40 

10 

1 2 

1/2 

IJ  Five  fides 

ry"  to 

a Form;  then 

Sides 

Forms 

1 make 
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3 

Z15 

4 

4/5 

5 

1 

6 

1 

^15 

7 

1 

2/5 

8 

1 

3/5 

9 

1 

4/5 

10 

2 

' 1 1 

2 

1/5 

12 

2 

^15 

30 

6 

50 

10 

U 2 


^ 4 Jides  and  a half  go  to 


a 

i^07'm ; 

then 

Sides 

Forms 

1 

make 

2/9 

2 

4/9 

3 

2/3 

4 

8/9 

5 

1 

1/9 

6 

1 

1/3 

7 

1 

5/9 

8 

1 

7/9 

9 

2 

lo 

2 

2/9 

1 1 

2 

4/9 

1 2 

2 

2/3 

20 

4 

4/9 

30 

6 

2/3 

40 

8 

8/9 

50 

1 1 

1/9 

If  5 fdes  and  a half  go  to 
a Form  ; then 
Sides  Forms 


1 make 

2/11 

2 

4/11 

3 

6/11 

4 

8/11 

5 

10/1 1 

6 

1 

1/11 

7 

1 

3/11 

8 

1 

5/11 

9 

1 

7/11 

10 

1 

9/11 

1 1 

• 

2 

12 

2 

2/1 X 

30 

5 

5/11 

50 

9 

1/11 
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Ij  Six  fides  of  Copy  go  to 

If  6 

3 ^0 

a Form; 

then 

a Form-, 

then 

Sides 

Forms 

Sides 

Forms 

1 make 

if 

1 make 

2/13 

2 

1/3 

2 

4/13 

3 

1/2 

3 

6/13 

4 

2/3 

4 

8/13 

5 

5/6 

5 

10/13 

6 1 

6 

12/13 

7 i 

if 

7 

1 

1/13 

8 1 

m 

8 

1 

3/13 

9 1 

1/2 

9 

1 

5/13 

lO  1 

2/3 

10 

1 

7/13 

11  1 

51^ 

1 1 

1 

9/13 

12  2 

12 

1 

11/13 

20  3 

1/3 

30 

4 

8/13 

50  8 

1/3 

50 

7 

9/13 

If  Seven  fides  of  Copy  go 

If  7 fides 

and 

a ^0 

to  a Form  ; 

then 

to  a Form; 

then 

Sides 

Forms 

Sides 

Forms 

1 make 

1/7 

1 make 

2/15 

2 

2/7 

2 

4/15 

3 

mi 

3 

6/15 

4 

4/7 

4 

8/15 

5 

517 

5 ■ 

2/3 

6 

6/7 

6 

4/5 

7 

1 

7 

14/15 

8 

1 1/7 

8 

1 

1/15 

9 

1 2/7 

9 

1 

1/5 

10 

1 3/7 

10 

1 

1/3 

1 1 

1 4/7 

1 1 

1 

ins 

13 

1 5/7 

1 2 

1 

9/15 

30 

4 2/7  . 

30 

4 

50 

7 1/7 

50 

6 

2/3 

Thus 
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Thus  far,  we  judge,  will  be  fufficient  to  fliew,  that 
this  Calculation  may  be  carried  on  as  far  as  occafion 
(hall  require.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  what  has  been  faid  and  exhibited  about  Caftincr 

O 

off,  is  underflood  of  fuch  Copy  that  is  fairly  and  regu- 
larly written,  as  well  as  thorou^ly  revifed. 

The  whole  Copy  being  regularly  written.  Authors 
revife  it ; in  doing  which,  they  firfl  agree  with  them- 
felves,  which  way  they  would  have  their  Work  done ; 
whether  the  common  way,  with  Capitals  to  Subftan- 
tives,  and  Proper  names  in  Italic;  or  whether  without 
Capitals  and  nothing  in  Italic,  but  what  fliall  be  under- 
fcored  in  the  Copy;  of  which,  and  other  circumftances, 
they  give  notice  either  at  the  fending,  or  delivering 
of  their  Copy.  To  fliew  the  degrees  of  emphafis  or 
ftrefs  of  felefl;  words,  they  double-underfcore  them,  for 
Small  Capitals;  and  draw  a fingle  flroke  under  words 
which  they  defign  for  Italic ; and  if  they  chufe  no  Ca- 
pitals to  every  Subflantive,  they  exprefs  the  emphafis 
of  a word  by  beginning  it  with  a Capital  letter ; but 
they  take  care  either  to  write,  or  to  alter  fuch  an 
intitial  letter  into  a Capital ; well  knowing,  that  not 
eveiy  one  can  guefs  where  an  Author  intends  an  em- 
phafis, either  in  .fpeaking,  or  in  writing,  unlefs  he  in- 
timates it  either  by  voice,  or  by  dillinction  of  letters 
in  printing. 
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CHAP,  VIII. 

0/  Dijlributingy  and  Laying  of  Cafes, 

Distributing,  or  conveying  the  different 
Sorts  of  Letter  to  their  refpeftive  apartments,  is 
commonly  the  firft  of  a Compfitor’s  Praftical  Exer- 
cifes;  though  it  would  be  found  more  fafe  and  advantage- 
ous to  mafter  and*  man,  where  this  cuftom  fometimes 
traverfed,  and  Compofing  made  antecedent  to  Diftribut- 
ing;  w'hich  depends  upon  a perfefl  knowledge  of  what  is, 
or  ought  to  be  contained  in  each  of  the  different  Boxes 
in  a pair  of  Cafes  : But  becaufe  the  difpofition  of  Sorts 
differs  almoft  in  every  Printing-houfe,  more  or  lefs,  it 
follows,  that  fuch  irregularities  mull  have  their  effefts 
accordingly  ; of  which  we  do  not  want  for  inftances. 
The  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  obfervation,  is  the  lofs 
which  a Compofitor  fuftains,  every  time  he  changes 
his  place  of  work;  for,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
the  fituation  of  each  Sort,  he  is  hindred,  for  fome 
time,  in  his  quick  and  ready  way  of  driftributing;  which 
might  be  eafily  prevented,  were  it  not  for  that  empty 
plea,  That  fuch  a difpofition  of  Sorts  is  inoft  proper, 
becaufe  it  is  the  fame  at  my  Maftcr’s ; whereas  it 
would  be  more  conducive  to  Uniformity,  were  Efta- 
bliflieri)  of  new  Houfes  to  follow  the  method  which  is 
obferved  in  one  or  another  of  the  principal  Printing- 
houfes^  with  rcfpc6l  to  Laying  of  Cafes. 

Another 


Another  evil  that  refults  from  difregard  to  the  point 
under  confideration,  affe6ls  chiefly  a mailer,  in  that 
fome  Compofitors  rather  than  charge  their  memory 
with  the  different  fltuation  of  fome  few  Sorts,  tranf- 
pofe  them  into  fuch  Boxes  as  contain  them  at  their  lafl: 
place  of  work;  but  whereby  the  difpolition  of  letters, 
in  that  Roman  Cafe  at  leafl,  is  deflroyed;  and  the 
tranfpofed  Sorts  not  being  replaced,  the  Boxes  become 
receptacles  of  confufion  : for  the  right  Sorts  being  dillri- 
buted  upon,  the  undermoll  are  rendered  ufelefs,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  expefled  to  lodge  in  quarters  that 
were  not  afligned  them  : and  therefore,  if  the  hid- 
den Sorts  happen  to  run  fliort,  they  mull  be  call. 

We  repeat  it,  therefore,  as  our  opinion,  that  it 
would  prove  a prefervative  to  a clean  pair  of  Cafes, 
were  they  filled  and  provided  with  Letter  for  a new 
Compofitor  to  begin  his  work  upon ; that  by  Com- 
he  may  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  contents 
of  his  Boxes,  and  be  the  better  prepared  for  Dillri- 
buting. 

And  now  we  have  fliewn  the  reafonablenefs  of  Com- 
pofing  being  the  JirJl  part  of  a Compofitor’s  bufinefs 
in  a new  place  of  work ; we  may  with  the  more  free- 
dom fay,  that  it  is  unreafonable  even  to  permit  a be- 
ginner to  attempt  Diftributing,  till  we  are  well  aflured, 
that  he  has  acquired  a competent  knowledge  as  well  of 
his  Letters,  as  Boxes,  by  Compofing.  To  make  there- 
fore a young  Apprentice  the  fooner  fit  for  Diftributing, 
he  Ihould  be  told  that  there  are  fome  letters  that  refem- 
ble  others;  and  at  the  fame  time  be  Ihewn  how  to  dif- 
tihguifli  one  from  another ; viz.  b from  q,  and  d from 
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p,  I from  I,  n from  u,  &c.  And  to  try  whether  he 
has  a pcrfefl  knowledge  to  diftinguifti  fuch  letters  as 
are  fimilar  to  others,  let  the  young  Compofitor  ddlri- 
bute  a handful  of  broken  matter  into  an  empty  Cafe; 
and,  if  upon  examining,  the  before-mentioned  Sorts  are 
found  in  their  proper  Boxes,  he  may  be  trufted  to  dif- 
tribute  for  himfelf.  But  before  he  proceeds,  he  ihould 
be  cautioned ; 

1.  Not  to  take  up  too  much  at  firft,  that  if  he  fhould 
break  his  handful,  he  may  have  the  lefs  Pie  to  diftri- 
bute : which  he  is  to  do  before  he  takes  up  a frefli 
handful. 

2.  Not  to  throw  letters  in  with  their  Face  down- 
wards ; becaufe  it  batters  them. 

3.  Not  to  diftribute  his  Cafe  too  full ; becaufe  it 
creates  Pie  : with  other  fuch  admonitions  a fliall  be 
of  fervice  to  him. 

Though  it  is  common  in  diftributing  to  begin  tak-f 
ing  up  at  the  head  of  pages,  and  to  hold  the  Face  of 
the  Letter  towards  us ; as  alfo  with  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  our  right  hand  to  draw  forwards  as  much  of 
the  Matter  as  we  can  conveniently  hold  between  them, 
and  the  ball  end  of  our  thumb;  yet  fome  Compofitors 
chufe  a contrary  method  ; in  that  they  begin  taking  up 
at  the  bottom  of  pages,  holding  the  Face  of  the  Let- 
ter from  them,  and  ufing  the  thumb  of  their  right 
hand  to  pulh  forwards  as  much  of  the  Matter,  as  their 
two  fore-fingers  can  convenicntlv  turn  upon  the  ball 
end  of  their  thumb:  But  which  of  the  two  has  the  ad- 
vantage, 
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vantage,  we  cannot  tell;  becaufe  both  are  obliged  to 
purfue  the  fame  thing ; both  muft  read  and  fpell  what 
they  take  between  their  fingers ; and  both  mull  fquab- 
ble  and  work  the  letters  afltcw,  to  drop  each  Sort  with 
more  quicknefs  into  its  proper  Box. 

Sometimes  letters  are  more  or  lefs  flippery  in  diftri- 
buting,  and  their  wetnefs  affefts  the  fingers,  and  thumb, 
by  making  them  fupple,  and  unfit  for  the  nimble  difpo- 
fing  of  the  former  into  their  proper  apartments;  which 
commonly  happens  when  a Form  is  not  well  rinced, 
efpecially  where  the  Letter  is  fmall,  and  old,  and  withal 
wafhed  with  old  lye  that  has  much  ink  in  it;  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  rince  a Form  fo  clean  as  to  prevent 
Letter  from  being  flippery.  In  fuch  cafe  we  keep  a 
piece  of  Alum  in  a convenient  Box,  to  pinch  it  now 
and  then  between  our  fingers;  which  contrails  the  grain 
of  the  fkin,  and  the  dilated  pores  of  the  fingers  again  : 
or  elfe  we  wet  our  flippery  Letter  with  water  which 
Alum  has  been  diffolved  in.  But  to  fave  our  fingers, 
without  adhibiting  this  remedy,  we  ufe  more  than  com- 
mon pains  in  laying  up  a Form,  the  Letter  whereof  we 
apprehend  will  be  flippery,  for  the  above  reafons.  W e 
do  therefore  not  content  ourfelves  with  opening  our 
Form  well,  and  working  the  water  into  it  till  it  comes 
off  clear;  but  we  lock  the  Form  up  again,  and  rear  it, 
with  the  Face  to  the  wall  of  the  Sink,  where  we  rince 
the  back  of  the  Form  of  what  adheres  to  it  of  the  old 
and  inky  lye  that  is  funk,  and  by  locking  up,  forced 
down  between  the  letters.  And  to  do  ftill  more,  we 
waffi  and  clean  our  Letter-board  fo  long  till  nothing 
remains  that  can  add  to  the  foil  that  ffiall  drain  from 
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between  the  Letter,  after  it  has  been  unlocked  again, 
4'his  additional  trouble  in  laying  up  particular  Forms, 
has  often  been  recompenfed  with  making  them  fit  for 
diflributing,  without  any  other  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  Letter  that  is  not  well 
drefled,  and  harbours  Burs  or  other  irregularities,  is 
apt  to  Itick;  and  therefore  we  wet  it  with  water  in  which 
Soap  has  been  diffolved;  which  makes  the  letter  glide 
freely  from  between  our  fingers.  But  when  Letter 
/ticks  on  account  of  having  long  flood  in  Chafes,  or 
being  put  up  witliout  rincing,  our  common  way  for 
opening  it  is,  to  power  boiling  hot  water  over  it;  and 
if  that  takes  no  effetl  after  half  an  hour’s  foaking,  we 
repeat  the  experiment,  which  then  commonly  fucceeds. 

0/  Laying  of  Cafes. 

T AY  I N G of  Cafes  implies  nothing  elfe  but  filling 
them  with  Sorts  of  a new  Fount  of  Letter.  In 
laving  of  Cafes  we  obferve,  whether  they  are  whole, 
clean,  and  lined.  If  they  are  new  they  want  lining, 
in  eonrfe ; unlefs  we  approve  of  the  Joiners  way  of 
lining  them;  who  palle  blue  paper  all  over  the  bottom, 
before  they  fallen  the  Frame  of  the  Boxes  on.  But 
though  this  may  do  well  enough  for  an  Upper  Cafe, 
where  mofl  Sorts  arc  but  feldom  diflributed;  yet  lin- 
ing the  Boxes  of  a Lower  Cafe  feparatcly,  and  efpeci- 
alh  the  whole  and  half  Boxes  there,  is  the  much  bet- 
ter  method : for  when  the  blue  paper  becomes  damp 
bv  wet  letters,  it  fpreads  its  moiflurc,  and  affetls  the 
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paRe,  which  being  diluted,  the  blue  paper  foon  decays, 
and  occafions  the  bottom  to  warp,  and  to  feparate  from 
the  Boxes;  whereas  fingle  linings  may  be  taken  out  and 
changed  as  often  as  occafion  may  require.  In  lining 
therefore  the  whole  and  half-boxes  of  a Lower  Cafe,  we 
chufe  found  writing-paper,  that  has  not  been  printed 
on  ; which  we  double,  and  fold  the  fides  in,  yet  fo  that 
they  may  turn  up  a little  againft  the  fides  of  a Box, 
though  leafi;  againft  the  upper  fide.  But  as  to  the  fmall 
or  quarter-boxes  of  a Lower  cafe,  fmooth  wrapper, 
cut  out  into  fquare  Scantlings,  fomething  bigger  than 
the^circumference  of  each  Box,  makes  good  lining  for 
them. 

When  we  are  about  laying  our  Cafes,  we  confider 
the  weight  of  the  Fount,  that  we  may  lay  no  more 
Sets  of  Cafes  than  the  Fount  will  carry  on  Hands: 
for  to  lay  up  too  many  Sets  would  be  but  weakening  a 
Fount;  though  we  have  Seventeen  Sets  of  Cafes  laid 
of  the  fame  Letter,  to  carry  on  the  fame  number  of 
Hands,  upon  the  fame  Work;  which  flicws  the  vgry 
uncommon  Weight  of  that  Fount. 

Being  now  prepared  with  proper  Cafes,  we  begin  to 
lay  our  Letter,  filling  each  Box  moderately  with  its 
Sort,  and  putting  the  reft  up  in  their  Coffins  ; in  which 
every  one  follows  his  own  judgment,  and  places  them 
fo  as  to  find,  without  much  trouble,  the  Sorts  which  he 
fliall  want  to  perfcH,  or  to  fill  his  Cafe  again.  Ac- 
cordingly when  we  have  filled  our  Boxes,  we  put  the 
remaining  Sorts  by  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

X 2 


1.  The 
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1.  The  Latin  Sorts,  cimquvxaece&,  in  a 
Bafket. 

2.  The  Englifh  Whole-box  Sorts,  a d e n o r t, 
ill  a Bafket. 

3.  The  Long-box  Sorts^  bfglffhwy,  in  a 
Bailee  t. 

4.  The  Quarter-box  Sorts,  61  ffl  j z [ 9 ),  ^c,  in 
a Bafket. 

5.  Accented  Letters,  Small  Capitals,  and  Figures, 
in  a Bafleet, 

6.  Capitals,  Spaces,  and  Quardrats,  in  a Bafket. 

Though  ranging  the  Sorts  in  this  order  fliould  take 
up  fix  Balkets  at  firft,  they  will  foon  be  reduced  to  lefs, 
if  the  Letter  is  making  up ; and  to  flill  lefs,  after  it 
has  been  made  perfeft;  when  all  the  dormant  Sorts 
perhaps  will  go  into  one  Bafket.  But  inflead  of 
Bafkets,  wcll-eflabliflied  Printers  provide  Fount  Cafes, 
for  holding  fuperfluous  Sorts,  and  I'uch  as  do  not  al- 
ways circulate  alike;  which  cannot  fail  proving  of 
fervice;  and  might  be  of  Hill  more  benefit,  were  the 
Model  of  a Fount  Cafe  different  from  a common  Lower 
Cafe,  as  to  length  and  breadth,  and  not  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  depth  ; whereby  the  bottom  of  the  fmall 
Boxes  is  rendered  inacceffible.  Hence  it  is  no  great 
matter  of  aflonifliment,  if  a Sort  fhould  be  counted 
wanting  that  cannot  be  got  out  of  thefe  inclofures 
without  much  trouble  and  lofs  of  time,  bcfides  da- 
maging the  letters  in  getting  them  out  by  the  help  of  a 
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bodkin,  knife,  or  other  hurtful  inftrument.  Neither 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  after  the  Boxes  of  the  feve- 
ral  Sets  are  filled  with  them,  all  the  remaining  petty 
Sorts  in  a Fount  Cafe  fliould  be  wanted  befides.  The 
Plan  of  Fount  Cafes,  therefore,  calls  for  an  alteration, 
if  they  are  to  be  more  ufeful  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
But  left  we  ftiould  be  thought  too  forward,  by  thofe 
who  approve  of  the  modern  make  of  Fount  Cafes,  we 
would  be  underftood  to  mean  here  all  along  thofe  of 
the  antiquated  contrivance,  that  confines  their  fhape, 
and  circumference  of  Boxes,  to  a common  Lower 
Cafe,  in  every  refpe6l  befides  the  profundity  of  the 
former. 
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5 C HE  ME  of  a Pair  of  Cafes, 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Oy  Compofing. 


OMPOSING  is  the  mean  and  grand  occupation 


of  the  perfon  that  has  made  himfelf  perfeft  in  the 
Art  of  ranging  and  digefting  Fufil  Types  into  that  or- 
der and  harmony  in  which  they  appear  upon  paper, 
when  printed. 

Compofing  is  a term  that  includes  feveral  other  ex- 
ercifes  as  well  of  the  mind  as  body ; for  when  we  are 
faid  to  Compofe,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  engaged  in 
Reading  and  Spelling  what  we  are  compofing,  as  well 
as  in  taking  care  to  Space  and  to  Juftify  our  Matter. 
But  that  we  may  obferve  a method  in  treating  this  Chap- 
ter of  Compofing,  we  will  make  our  beginning  with 
what  goes  immediately  before  it,  and  confifts  in  mak- 
ing the  Meafurc  for  the  Work  a Compofitor  is  to  go 
upon. 

For  making  of  Meafures  we  have  the  beft  method 
here  in  England,  w'here  we  ufe  m's  laid  the  flat  way,  for 
that  purpofe.  But  before  a Compofitor  begins  a Work, 
he  is,  or  ought  to  be  direbled,  how  many  m's  wide, 
and  how  many  lines  long  he  is  to  make  a page  of  it. 
Accordingly  if  our  work  is  a Manufcript,  we  put  the 
ordered  number  of  m’s  into  oiir  Compofing-ftick,  and 
fallen  them  between  the  Head  and  Cheeks  of  it,  as 
tight  as  we  are  ufed  to  juftify  all  our  Matter.  But  if 
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it  is  printed  Copy,  and  we  arc  to  keep  to  the  fame  lines 
and  pages,  we  do  not  content  ourfelvcs  with  having 
made  our  meafure  to  fuch  a number  of  hi's  as  anfwer 
to  the  width  of  our  Copy;  but  we  compare  the  Face 
of  the  Letter  in  the  Copy,  and  of  the  Letter  be- 
fore us : and  examine  whether  they  arc  of  the  fame 
thin  or  thick  cut ; and  whether  they  feem  to  be  call 
equally  thick,  or  thin : to  find  out  which,  we  look 
for  a very  clofe  line  in  our  Copy,  which  we  let  off,  to 
fee  how  it  comes  into  the  meafure  made  to  m’s.  Ac- 
cordingly if  we  find  that  the  Letter  of  our  Copy  is 
either  cut  or  call  thicker  than  the  Letter  before  us, 
and  we  apprehend  that  we  fliall  be  cramped  to  get  in 
line  for  line  where  the  matter  runs  clofe,  we  make  our 
meafure  an  n-quadrat  wider,  for  our  own  convenience, 
and  fivrew  our  line  up  tight  and  fliff'.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a clofe  line  comes  freely  into  our  'incafure, 
and  admits  of  fome  Spaces  befides,  \vc  judge  that  the 
Letter  of  the  Copy  is  cither  cut  or  caft  thinner  than  the 
Letter  before  us,  and  therefore  make  our  meafure  an 
n-quadrat  narrower,  rather  than  to  fquander  away 
Spaces,  and  prejudicing  ourfelvcs  by  fetting  wide  and 
open. 

Though  it  is  common  to  make  our  meafure  by  m’s 
of  the  Letter  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  it  would 
be  neverthelefs  more  advantageous,  were  it  made  a 
Rule,  that  y4//meafurcs  for  Folio’s  and  Quarto’s  fliould 
be  made  to  m’s  of  the  Englifh  Body;  all  meafurcs  for 
Oftavo’s,  again,  to  Pica  m’s;  and  all  meafures  for 
Twelves,  and  lefs  fizes,  to  m’s  of  the  Long  Primer- 
And  becaufe  in  large  Printing-houfes  it  happens  that 
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different  Founts  of  the  fame  Body,  but  not  of  the 
fame  Size,  are  fometimes  employed,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  ufe  always  m’s  of  one  and  the  fame  Fount 
of  Letter,  to  make  our  meafures  by  : for  which  reafon 
it  would  be  proper  to  keep  a fufficient  number  of 
Englifli,  Pica,  and  Longprimer  m’s  in  a convenient 
place,  on  purpofe  to  make  meafures  by.  The  benefit 
of  fuch  a regulation  would  foon  be  perceived,  in  faving 
the  trouble  of  cutting  Scabbards,  Leads,  Rules,  Cd’c. 
to  feveral  meafures  that  differ  fometimes  not  a com- 
mon Space  of  each  other,  on  account  of  the  different 
Sizes  of  the  fame  Body  of  Letter  not  filling  the  fame 
meafure  alike  full. 

Having  made  and  fecured  our  meafure,  we  look 
for  a Setting  Rule ; which,  if  it  anfwers  exa6lly  to  the 
meafure,  ferves  to  give  us  notice  when  our  Stick  by 
falling  or  other  accidents  has  Given : otherwife  we 
cut  a Rule,  to  fit  the  meafure  exaflly,  by  which  wc 
try  our  Hick  when  it  has  had  any  cafualries. 

Being  provided  with  a Cafe  full  of  Letter,  a true 
Compofing  Stick,  and  a fquare  Galley,  we  go  about 
Compofing ; but  firft  look  our  Copy  over,  which  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be  a manufeript.  Accordingly  we  take 
notice  whether  it  is  written  in  Half  Sheets,  Whole 
Sheets,  or  in  Quires:  whether  only  one  or  both  fides 
have  writing  on  them;  and  whether  each  fide,  or  each 
leaf  only,  have  folio’s.  But  what  we  look  more  nar- 
rowly for  is.  Whether  the  Copy  is  Avritten  fair  and  le- 
gible; and  whether  it  is  I'pclled  and  pointed  according 
to  the  modern  way.  If  therefore  it  happens  that  the 
Copy  turns  out  to  our  liking,  we  wiffi  the  Work  to 
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laftlong;  whereas  if  it  proves  otherwife,  we  are  glad 
to  have  done  with  it,  elpecially  if  the  Author  fliould 
chance  to  be  a humourous  Gentleman,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  Printing;  for  then  a Compofuor 
is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  fancy  of  his  Author,  and 
fometimes  to  huddle  his  work  up  in  Inch  a manner  as 
expofes  both  him  and  his  Mailer;  whereas  the  Gen- 
tleman that  purfues  the  elaboration  of  this  Plan,  and 
leaves  the  gracing  of  his  Work  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Printer,  feldom  finds  room  to  be  diifatisfied  upon  that 
fcore. 

By  the  Laws  of  Printing,  indeed,  a Compofitor 
fhoLild  abide  by  his  Copy,  and  not  v^ary  from  it,  that 
he  may  clear  himfelf,  in  cafe  he  fliould  be  charged 
with  having  made  a fault.  But  this  good  law  is  now 
looked  upon  as  obfolete,  and  moil  Authors  expeft  the 
Printer  to  fpell,  point,  and  digeil  their  Copy,  that  it 
.may  be  intelligible  and  fignificant  to  the  Reader;  which 
is  what  a Compofitor  and  the  Correftor  jointly  have 
regard  to,  in  Works  of  their  own  language,  clfe  many 
good  books  would  be  laid  afide,  becaufe  it  would  re- 
quire as  much  patience  to  read  them  as  books  did, 
W’hen  no  Points  or  Notations  were  ufed ; and  when 
nothing  but  a clofe  attention  to  the  fenfe  niade  the 
fubjefl  intelligible. 

Pointing,  therefore,  as  well  as  Spelling  and  Metho- 
dizing fome  Author’s  Copies,  being  now  become  part  of 
a Compofitor’s  bufmefs,  it  fliew^s  how  necelfary  it  is  for 
Mailer  Printers  to  be  deliberate  in  chufing  Apprentices 
for  the  Cafe,  and  not  to  fix  upon  any  but  fuch  as  have 
either  had  a liberal  education,  or  at  leait  are  pcrfefl  in 
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writing  and  reading  their  own  language,  befides  having 
a taftc  of  Latin,  and  fome  notions  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew; and,  withal,  difcovcr  a genius  that  is  capable 
of  being  cultivated  and  improved  in  fuch  knowledge 
as  contributes  to  exercife  the  Art  with  addrefs  and  judg- 
ment. Had  this  been  always  the  aim  and  objeH  of  the 
Planters  and  Nurfers  of  our  Art,  Printing  would  make 
a more  refpeHable  figure,  and  be  more  diftinguifhed 
from  mechanical  bufinefs.  But  the  hopes  of  gaining 
by  apprentices,  make  fome  (mailer)  printers  not  con- 
cern themfelves  about  capacity,'  but  are  contented 
with  a lad  that  can  read  in  the  Bible,  whom  they  think 
fufficiently  qualified  to  compofe  Street  Pamphlets  and 
Half-penny  Volumes.  In  the  mean  time  the  young  man 
is  injured : for,  being  out  of  his  time,  he  is  thrull 
upon  the  trade,  empty  and  ignorant  of  what  is  required 
of  a good  workman.  But  that  we  may  not  go  further 
in  this  digreffion,  we  will  return  to  obferving  the  moll 
material  circumftances,  that  come  under  the  confider- 
ation  of  Compofitors,  in  purfuing  their  bufinefs. 

Having  therefore  taken  notice  of  the  Hate  of  our 
Copy,  and  knowing  into  what  Heads  and  Sub-heads 
the  Matter  is  divided,  we  fold  and  place  one  leaf  or 
more  of  it  before  us,  and  begin  our  work,  with  com- 
pofing  as  many  lines  as  the  length  of  our  pages  is  to 
confift  of,  befides  one  line  more,  inllead  of  the  direc- 
tion line;  a-ud  then  we  cut  a Scabbard  or  Riglet  for  a 
Gage,  to  mcafure  and  to  make  up  all  our  pages  by. 
But  before  we  aftually  begin  to  compofe,  we  fliould 
be  informed,  either  by  the  Author,  or  Mailer,  after 
what  manner  our  work  is  to  be  done;  whether  the  old 
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way,  with  Capitals  to  Subllantives,  and  Italic  to  Pro- 
per names,  or  after  the  more  neat  praftice,  all  in  Ro- 
man, and  Capitals  to  Proper  names  and  Emphatical 
words.  Accordingly  if  the  firlt  method  is  to  be  obferved, 
we  put  a Capital  letter,  not  only  to  all  Subllantives, 
but  alfo  upon  the  following  occafions  ; viz. 

1.  After  a Full-point,  that  denotes  the  conclufion 
of  a Sentence ; but  not  after  one  that  Hands  for  a 
mark  of  Abbreviation. 

2.  To  Proper  names  of  Men  and  Women;  which 
are  put  in  Italic  behdes. 

3.  To  names  of  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Cities, 
Mountains,  and  Rivers;  which  are  put  in  Italic  be- 
Iides. 

* 

4.  To  names  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  as  alfo  of  thofe 
that  profefs  them. 

5.  To  names  of  Dignity  and  Quality,  whether 
Ecclefiaflical,  Civil,  or  Military. 

6.  To  names  of  Feftivals. 

7.  To  words  that  exprefs  the  Title  of  the  Subjefl. 

On  the  other  hand;  if  a work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
more  modern  and  neater  way,  we  pay  no  regard  to  put 
any  thing  in  Italic,  but  what  is  underfeored  in  our  Co- 
py ; neither  do  we  drown  the  beauty  of  Roman  Lower- 
cafe  Sorts  by  gracing  every  Subflantive  with  a Capital; 
but  only  fuch  as  are  Proper  names,  or  words  of  par- 
ticular fignification  and  emphafis.' 

It  being  a rule  to  begin  the  firll  page  of  the  work 
with  the  nominal  part  of  it,  and  to  fet  it  off  confpicu- 
oufly  befides,  we  confidcr  the  ffze  of  our  work,  and 
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cTiufe  a Hcad-picce'for  if  ; which  we  place  at  the  top 
of  the  firft  page,  and  then  fet  the  Name  of  the  work, 
by  way  of  a Half-Title;  each  line  in  Letter  a fize  lefs 
than  we  propofe  to  ufe  in  the  mean  Title;  which  lines 
we  branch  out,  with  fuitable  diftances  between,  yet  fo 
that  we  fecure  as  much  room,  at  leafl,  as  the  depth  of  the 
Fac,  befides  two  lines  of  Matter  after  it,  does  require. 
But  the  want  of  room  for  all  this,  fometimes  obliges  us, 
either  to  reduce  the  Head-piece,  or  elfe  to  contract  the 
Plead  itfelf,  and  to  lelfen  the  Whites  between. 

Befides  Head-pieces,  Flower-pieces,  and  broad  Slips 
that  are  ufed  to  drefs  the  Head  of  the  firft  page  of  the 
Body  of  the  work,  we  are  fometimes  direfted  to  fet  a 
Head  off  with  nothing  elfe  but  a double,  or  two  double 
Rules;  which  we  call,  a Plain  Head;  but  which  Rules 
are  not  fo  readily  applied  as  may  be  imagined;  for 
they  fhould  be  dreffed  fo  as  to  appear  of  the  fame  Face, 
and  of  the  fame  exa6t  length;  and  with  fuch  diftances 
between  Rule  and  Rule,  as  fliew  a connexion  to  each 
other,  and  difplay  that  fymmetry  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of,  provided  they  are  under  the  management  of  a 
neat  Compofitor. 

The  firft  page  being  made  up  to  the  length  of  the 
number  of  lines  of  which  it  is  to  confift,  we  fet  the 
DircHion  line,  that  fhews  the  firft  w'ord  of  the  next 
page.  But  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  page  of  a Sheet,  we  put 
a Signature  to  it;  and  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  page  of  the 
Body  of  the  Work,  we  begin  the  feries  of  Signatures 
with  B;  which  is  praftifed  in  England  only,  but  not  al- 
ways obferved  neither,  becaufe  fometimes  the  Body  of 
a work  is  begun  with  A,  conformable  to  the  method  of 
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all  other  Printing  nations ; jn  which  laft  cafe  it  will 
be  difficult  for  a Compofitor  to  alter  his  folio’s  by  the 
Tables  of  them,  unlefs  he  remembers  at  every  Impo- 
fing,  that  the  work  was  begun  with  A,  and  therefore 
he  ought  to  advance  his  folio's  to  a whole  fheet  from 
what  they  are  in  the  Table  of  folio's.  Confidering 
therefore  that  we  begin  the  Body  oi  almojl  every  work 
with  the  Signature  of  B,  it  ought  to  be  made  a Gene- 
ral rule,  to  begin  the  Body  of  every  work  with  B ^ 
wdiereby  the  Table  of  folio's  will  be  of  real  fervice  to 
alter  the  figures  of  each  flieet  by. 

In  fpeaking  of  Signatures,  it  will  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  mention,  that  W is  not  ufed  to  ferve  for  a Sig- 
nature ; and  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  employ 
the  confonant  than  the  vowel  U for  that  purpofe ; the 
V being  of  that  original  form  as  has  given  W its  ftiape; 
whereas  the  open  U is  of  a modern  formation. 

Signatures  being  always  taken  care  to  be  put  to  the 
proper  pages,  our  chief  concern  fhould  be  (as  often 
as  we  are  finifliing  a firft  page  of  a fheet)  to  confider, 
whether  any  thing  clfe  is  to  go  into  the  Dire6lion  line 
of  the  firft  page  in  a flieet;  for  if  the  work  makes  fe- 
veral  Volumes,  each  firft  page  of  the  fheet  exprefs 
them  refpeblively  at  the  beginning  of  the  Direftion  line : 
and  if  it  is  a work  that  is  publifhed  in  Numbers,  the 
fucceftion  of  them  is  carried  on  in  the  like  manner ; 
though  we  fee  no  reafon  for  making  this  encroachment 
upon  the  Direbtion  line,  when  Proprietors  are  at  the 
charge  of  printed  Covers  to  each  Number;  which 
will  ferve  to  take  off  the  reflexion  which  hereafter 
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poffibly  may  be  made,  that  Gentlemen  in  fuch  times 
could  not  purchafe  a confiderable  Work,  unlefs  by 
fmall  parcels. 

Our  firft  page  having  now  its  length  to  the  Gage,  the 
room  which  the  Running  title  occupies  is  ftill  to  be 
filled  up ; which  is  done  without  much  trouble,  by 
driving  the  Head  out  fo  much  more,  unlefs  it  fhould 
be  thought  bell  to  drive  the  Head-piece  down  as  much 
as  the  Running  title  makes;  which  however  is  done 
but  by  few,  efpecially  where  it  is  a Cut  of  a confider- 
able proportion,  as  to  depth.  But  where  pages  have 
Flower-pieces,  Slips,  or  Rules  at  the  head,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  put  the  Folio,  inftead  of  the  Running  title 
over  them. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Second  page;  to  which  we 
begin  to  fet  the  Running  title,  in  proportion  to  the  Let- 
ter of  the  work,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, either  in  Capitals,  Small  Capitals,  or  Italic : 
for  it  is  not  often  that  Running  titles  are  fo  concife  as 
to  admit  of  being  fet  in  Capitals ; but  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  two  lines;  and  fometimes  made  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  Compofitor  befides,  by  crouding  the  Parts 
and  Sub-parts  of  a work,  fuch  as  Book,  Chap.  &c.  in- 
to the  corners  of  them ; or  by  changing  the  Running 
title  with  the  Head  of  every  Chapter:  in  which  cafes, 
particularly,  it  would  feem  an  ungenerous  view  in  one 
who  fhould  difpute  comprehending  Running  titles  un- 
der our  calculations  concerning  the  merits  of  a work. 

The  Running  title  being  fet,  we  put  a fuitable  dif- 
tance  between  that  and  the  Matter;  and  therefore  con- 
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fider  the  Bearing  off  of  our  letters  in  the  Running 
title:  for  if  it  confifts  of  all  Capitals  that  have  no  de- 
fcending  letters  amongfl  them,  and  runs  throughout  the 
work,  two  Scabbards  of  a middling  fize  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  feparate  the  Running  title  from  the  Matter  ; 
whereas  two  thick  Scabbards  will  make  no  more  than  a 
proper  diftance,  where  Running  titles  are  in  Italic, 
or  mixed  with  it,  and  withal  have  defcending  letters 
among  them.  But  in  this  cafe,  as  in  others,  we  have 
regard  to  proportion,  and  make  a difference  in  dif- 
tances,  agreeable  to  the  fize  as  well  of  the  Letter  as 
Page. 

The  firft  page  of  the  W ork  being  fettled,  and  the 
Running  title  begun  with  the  Second  page,  we  proceed 
to  work  in  good  earneft,  and  according  to  fuch  rules 
as  have  been  obferved  by  Compofitors  that  have  been 
diftinguiflied  for  the  folidity  of  their  judgment.  But 
becaufe  we  fear  that  we  cannot  enter  upon  mentioning 
even  the  moft  frequent  Circumftances  in  Compofing, 
without  running  into  a prolixity  that  might  offend  fome 
of  our  Readers,  we  will  avoid  it  by  giving  a curfory 
fketch  of  the  following  inftances,  viz. 

When  we  ufe  a Diviforium  (commonly  called  Vifo^ 
rum),  we  chufe  to  move  it  each  time  downwards,  to 
compofe  what  by  that  means  appears  from  under  the 
Vijorum ; becaufe  we  find  it  more  fafe  againfl  Outs 
and  Doubles,  to  compofe  from  above  it  rather  than  un- 
der it. 

In  Compofing  we  employ  our  eyes  with  the  fame 
ag  lity  as  we  do  our  hand;  for  we  cafl;  our  eyes  upon 
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every  letter  we  aim  at,  at  the  fame  moment  that  we 
move  our  hand  to  take  it  up : neither  do  wc  lofe  our 
time  in  looking  at  our  Copy  for  every  word  we  com- 
pofe ; but  take  as  many  words  into  our  memory  as  we 
can  well  retain ; which  we  fpell  as  wc  take  up  the  let- 
ters for  them;  and  having  done  with  what  we  had 
taken  into  our  thoughts,  we  give  a glance  to  our  Copy 
again,  to  furnifli  our  memory  with  a frefli  fupply  of 
words.  But  this  can  be  done  only  in  printed  Copy,  and 
in  fuch  Manuferipts  as  are  written  fair,  and  are  free 
from  Infertions  and  Interlineations  ; a bad-written  or 
intricate  Copy  requiring  a much  longer  and  clofer  ap- 
plication of  the  eye,  and  keeping  it  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  In  the  mean  time,  as  often  as  we  juflify  a 
line,  we  fee  whether  we  have  taken  wrong  letters  up, 
and  change  them  accordingly. 

In  taking  up  a letter,  we  make  our  aim  at  one  that 
lies  with  its  Face  towards  the  right  hjtnd,  and  with  the 
Nick  from  us,  that  fo  we  may  take  the  letter  up  by  the 
Head,  and  convey  it  nimbly  into  the  Compofing  Stick, 
without  hugging  it  between  our  fingers,  or  knocking 
it  about  the  Stick. 

If  we  are  upon  Work  in  our  own,  or  fuch  other 
language  as  we  are  well  acquainted  with,  wc  take  no- 
tice to  corrcH  or  change  fuch  words  as  we  are  furc  to 
be  wrong.  But  this  care  is  not  acknowledged  by  every 
Author;  for  feme  obflinatcly  refufe  to  triifl  to  a 
Compofitor's  judgment,  and  rather  propagate  errors 
than  permit  a Printer  to  corrcfl  fuch  hmlts  as  fome 
Authors  cannot  mend,  but  rely  upon  the  rcQitude  of 
the  book  from  which  they  copied. 
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Where  work  is  divided  into  Heads  and  Sub-heads, 
the  firft  are  dillinguifhed  by  Italic  of  a fize  larger  than 
the  Siibje£l  matter,  if  it  is  in  Roman  ; whereas  Sub- 
heads arc  fet  in  Italic  of  the  Body  of  the  work: 
which  is  alfo  done  to  Heads  in  work  of  larger  Letter 
than  Englifli,  and  fometimes  even  in  work  of  that  fize 
of  Letter. 

After  a Fac,  Flowered  letter,  and  Two-line  letter, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  put  the  next  letter  a Capital, 
when  the  word  conhfts  of  more  than  one  fyllable; 
whereas  we  fet  the  whole  word  in  Capitals,  if  it  is  a 
monofyllablc.  It  would  therefore  have  the  appearance 
of  a blunder,  were  we  to  follow  the  French,  who  often 
put  a Capital  after  a Two-line  letter,  and  the  red  of 
the  word  in  Small  Capitals. 

If  a Fac  or  Flowered  letter  be  deeper  than  the  Com- 
pofing  Stick,  we  meafure  the  exa6l  width  of  it  by  Quo- 
tations, or  common  Quadrats;  which  w’e  put  into 
our  Stick,  and  the  Fac  into  the  Galley,  and  then 
compofe  and  empty  each  time  fo  many  lines  as  our 
meafure  in  the  Stick  w'ill  allow,  till  we  have  compofed 
id  many  as  reach  fomething  beyond  the  Depth  of  the 
Fac,  that  by  juflifying  it  up  to  the  lines,  its  touching 
the  letters  underneath  may  be  prevented. 

Capitals  being  cnfigns  of  honour  and  dignity,  we 
fpace,  properly,  all  fuch  Words  as  are  fet  in  Capitals, 
to  fet  them  off  more  confpicuouOy  : and  this  we  do 
not  only  to  words  at  length,  but  alfo  to  fuch  as  are 
abridged ; yet  not  to  dates  of  years  that  are  exprclfcd 
by  Numeral  Capitals. 
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Where  a line  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  a Paragraph, 
we  endeavour  to  make  it  of  a tolerable  length  ; and 
therefore  keep  fome  lines  before  a Break-line  accord- 
ingly, that  by  driving  out,  or  elfeby  getting  in,  we  may 
come  to  a handfome  Break-line:  for  it  is  equally  vex- 
atious to  a Compofitor,  whether  a Break-line  happens  to 
be  too  fliort,  or  too  long.  And  though  it  is  very  com- 
mon with  the  French  to  begin  a page  with  a Break-line 
whofe  major  part  confifts  of  matter,  it  does  not  fuit  an 
Englifheye;  for  infuch  cafe  we  make  a page  either  aline 
longer,  or  fiiorter,  rather  than  fee  a piece  of  a line  at 
the  Head  of  a page.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  we  re- 
gard this,  we  take  care  to  hide  the  cafualty  in  one  page, 
by  making  the  reverfe  fide  of  the  fame  length : for  the 
true  length  of  a page  does  not  confift  in  its  being  filled 
up  with  Sticks  and  Quadrats  to  the  mark  of  the  Gage; 
but  rather  in  making  the  laft  lines  of  an  uneven  and  an 
even  page  to  fall  on  the  Back  of  each  other : hence  a 
page  cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  a right  length,  that  has  a 
Break-line  at  the  bottom,  with  the  Catch-word,  or  Di- 
reftion,  and  fometimes  even  with  a Signature  in  it.  Nor 
is  it  elegant  to  fuffer  the  penultime  line  of  a page  to  be 
a fhort  Break-line,  with  a White-line  between  that  and 
the  DircHion-linc,  to  make  the  page  anfwer  the  length 
of  the  Gage;  but  which  does  not  excufe  it  from  being 
called  too  Jliort : that  therefore  it  would  be  advifeable 
to  defifl:  from  fancying  it  improper  to  make  the  Firfi; 
line  of  a paragraph  the  very  laft  line  of  a page;  of 
which  all  other  Printing  Nations  make  not  the  leaft 
fcruplc.  But  the  method  of  putting  a White  between 
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ihe  Dlretlion  and  Matter  that  runs  on,  is  a glaring 
inftance  of  a Compofitor’s  be,ing  either  very  igno- 
rant of  his  bufinefs,  or  clfe  eager  after  Fat;  for  the 
fake  of  which,  fome  will  hazard  their  credit,  rather 
than  lofe  a line  that  can  be  drove  out,  by  Spacing,  or 
otherwife. 

Every  Firfl;  line  of  a new  Paragraph,  or  Sentence 
that  does  not  begin  with  a Two-line  letter,  we  indent 
an  m-quadrat,  whatever  fize  the  letter  of  our  work 
is  of.  In  this  Article  of  breaking  off  the  Matter, 
Gentlemen  vary,  as  in  other  inftances  : for  fome  carry 
the  Argument  of  a Pofition  to  a great  length,  before 
they  relieve  a reader  in  his  attention,  by  breaking  off 
a Paragraph  ; whereas  others  are  fo  fententious  in  their 
writing,  that  they  break  off  almoft  at  every  place  that 
will  admit  of  a Full-point.  But  in  this  as  well  as  the 
preceding  cafe  we  always  follow  a Gentleman’s  choice, 
unlefs  the  Printer,  upon  particular  occafions,  finds  it 
neceffary  either  to  multiply  or  to  reduce  the  Breaks 
in  the  Copy,  where  it  may  be  done  with  propriety,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  compafs  of  a piece  or  fragment 
of  work ; in  which  cafe  Gentlemen  ought  not  to  crofs 
a Printer’s  judgment,  by  obftinately  refufing  to  com- 
ply with  the  endeavours  that  are  ufed  to  make  work 
look  uniform.  In  the  mean  time  if  is  requifite  for 
Writers  to  make  the  beginning  of  anew  Paragraph 
always  confpicuous  to  a Compofitor,  by  indenting 
the  firft  line  thereof  far  enough  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  the  preceding  line,  in  cafe  it  fliould  be  quite 
full. 

Though 
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Though  our  work  fhould  be  done  all  in  Roman,  yet 
where  words  intervene  of  a foreign  language,  we  put 
them  in  Italic,  unlefs  Authors  will  have  them  appear  in 
their  proper  charafters : in  which  cafe  it  is  highly  ne- 
ccffary  fuch  words  fliould  be  written  by  themfeivcs,  fair 
and  right,  that  they  may  be  cut  in  wood  accordingly ; 
which,  after  it  is  done,  will  admit  of  no  correfting. 

Many  more  Hints,  relating  to  Compofing,  might  be 
added  to  thefe,  for  the  information  of  Learners  of  our 
Art,  were  we  not  fure  that  Praftice,  and  taking  notice 
how  things  are  done  by  Good  W orkmen,  will  be  of  more 
fervicc  to  them  than  laying  down  Rules  for  managing 
Work  properly;  fince  this  is  the  duty  of  him  that  has 
an  Apprentice  under  his  tuition ; and  therefore  ought 
to  forward  him  in  every  thing  that  can  give  him  an 
early  apprehenfion  of  his  bufinefs;  in  which  every 
generous  man  takes  pleafure  to  acquit  hiinfelf,  pro- 
vided he  finds  that  his  endeavours  are  bellowed  upon 
a Youth  that  is  not  indocile,  but  befides  capacity, 
fhews  an  eagernefs  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Principles  of  the  Art,  that  he  may  praflife  the  fame 
with  the  more  readinefsto  the  fatisfaflion  of  his  Mafler, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interefl.  What- 
ever Apprentice  engages  in  a chofen  profeflion  upon 
thefe  principles,  cannot  fail  of  fucceeding  in  his  emu- 
lation, bccaufe  every  one  will  be  ready  to  fatisfy  Im 
inquiries  concerning  bufinefs;  whereas  fluggifh  and 
indolent  Youths,  that  difeover  an  innate  averfion  to 
fettled  bufinefs,  and  take  no  advantage  of  their  educa- 
tion, are  left  to  themfeivcs  and  their  idle  habit,  that 
they  may  rue  their  negligence  when  they  become  Icfs 
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dependent  on  their  Mafler.  To  roufe  fuch  from  the 
lethargy  of  their  untowardnefs,  ^ve  lhall  give  ourfelves 
no  trouble:  but  it  is  for  the  fake  of  the  former,  that  we 
conclude  this  Chapter  with  the  following  Obfervations, 
viz. 

After  the  Body  of  a Volume  is  done,  the  Contents, 
fometimes,  follow  next,  though  they  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  beginning  part  of  a Book;  for  which  rea- 
fon  we  fhall  defer  fpeaking  of  them  to  another  place. 
But  what  commonly  is  put  after  the  Matter,  is  the 
Index;  which  is  cuflomary  to  be  done  in  Letter  two 
fizes  Icfs  than  that  of  the  Work,  provided  the  compafs 
thereof,  or  other  circumflances,  will  fuit  it. 

We  always  begin  an  Index  upon  an  uneven  page, 
and  put  a Slip,  or  Double  rule,  at  the  Head  thereof. 
And  though  we  fet  Running  titles  to  an  Index,  we  rarely 
put  Folio’s  to  them;  unlefs  it  is  to  recommend  a Book 
for  the  extraordinary  number  of  its  pages : for  as  an  In- 
dex does  not  refer  to  its  own  Matter  by  figures,  they 
feem  nccdlefs  in  this  cafe.  The  Signatures,  however, 
arc  always  carried  on  regularly,  to  the  laft  whole  or 
half  flicet  of  the  work. 

It  is  common  to  fet  the  Subjefl  word  of  each  Ar- 
ticle in  Italic,  and  ^7//  the  reft  in  Roman;  indenting 
all  the  matter  an  m-quadrat  that  makes  above  one  line. 

If  we  find  that  w e have  room  for  it,  we  make  a line 
f)f  the  word  Page  ; which  we  jullify  to  Hand  over  the 
ends  of  the  lines,  w'herc  the  figures  fidl : elfc  wx  pre- 
fix the  faid  word  to  the  firfl  figure  or  figures  of  each 
Tage,  or  Column. 
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We  take  notice,  whether  the  Subject  words  arc 
ranged  Alphabetically;  and  we  tranlpofe  them  and 
what  belongs  to  them  accordingly,  if  we  find  them 
otherwife,  though  it  is  not  a Compofitor’s  duty,  efpe- 
cially  where  he  has  no  expe6lation  of  being  fatisfied 
for  it. 

Where  Figures  have  a regular  fuccefiion,  we  put  a 
Comma  after  each  folio ; and  where  their  order  breaks 
off,  we  ufe  a Full-point.  Thus,  for  example,  after 
5>  7»  8 we  put  Comma's;  whereas  after  12.  16. 

19.'  24  we  ufe'Full-points.  But  to  fave  Figures  and 
Comma’s,  we  denote  a fu^ceffion  of  the  former  by 
putting  a Rule  betwixt  the  firft  and  laft  figures ; thus, 
5 — 8.  Again,  if  an  Article  has  been  collefted  from 
two  pages,  the  folio  of  the  fecond  is  fupplied  by  Jq.  or 
Jequente ; and  by  Jqq.  orye^uen^i^w,  where  an  Article  is 
touched  upon  in  different  fticceeding  pages. 

We  put  no  Full-point  after  the  laft  figures,  becaufe 
we  judge,  that  their  Handing  at  the  end  of  a line  is  a 
fufficient  flop. 

Neither  do  we  put  a Comma  nor  Full-point  to  the 
laft  word  of  an  Article,  in  a wide  meafure  and  open 
matter  : but  it  is  not  improper  to  ufe  a Comma  at  the 
end  of  every  Article,  in  narrow  columns;  or  where 
figures  are  put  after  the  matter,  inftead  of  running 
them  to  the  end  of  a line. 

If  we  have  occafion  to  drive  out,  we  put  each  lead- 
ing letter  of  the  Alphabet  in  a line  by  itfelf,  with  fuch 
diftances  before  and  after  as  do  not  look  prepofterous. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  apprehend  that  we  lhall  want 
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room,  we  begin  the  matter  at  the  change  of  each  Alpha- 
betical letter  with  a lean-faced  Two-line  letter,  and  a 
White-line  before  it. 

t 

In  cafe  the  Index  fills  the  laft  flieet  or  half-lheet,  the 
Work  is  faid  to  be  finiftied,  though  in  reality  it  has 
not  been  begun,  becaufe  the  Title,  Dedication,  Pre- 
face, Introduftion,  Summaries,  and  whatever  elfe  pre- 
cedes the  Body  of  the  work,  are  ftill  to  do ; and  arc 
fuch  Parts  as  try  not  only  a Compofitor's  judgment, 
but  alfo  patience  : for  as  to  the  Title,  it  is  a Summary 
Relation  of  the  mean  fubjeft  on  which  the  Work  is 
founded  : and  though  it  confifts  but  of  one  fingle  page ; 
yet  to  difplay  its  feveral  members  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  whole  may  appear  of  an  agreeable  proportion 
and  fymmetry,  is  counted  a mafterly  performance- 
And  though  fetting  of  Titles  is  generally  governed 
by  fancy;  yet  does  it  not  follow  that  the  excurfions  of 
every  fancy  fhould  be  tolerated:  elfe  too  many  Titles 
would  be  taken  to  belong  to  Chapmen's  books.  It  is 
therefore  proper  that  Titles  fhould  have  the  revifal  of 
one  that  is  allowed  to  have  a good  judgment  in  gracing 
one.  But  to  change  and  alter  a Title,  to  the  mere 
fancy  of  Pretenders,  is  the  ready  way  to  fpoil  it^ 
When  therefore  we  go  about  a Title,  we  confider  as 
well  the  quantity  as  quality  of  our  matter,  lhad  we  may 
fet  out  accordingly,  and  either  branch  our  matter  out 
to  the  beft  advantage,  or  elfe  croud  it  together  by  way 
of  fummaries  ; but  which  cannot  produce  a handfome 
Title.  But  where  the  matter  for  a Title  is  fo  con- 
trived that  it  may  be  divided,  now  into  Emphatical 
lines,  and  then  into  fliort  Summary  articles,  it  is  a 
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Compofitor's  fault,  if  his  Title  makes  no  proper  ap- 
pearance. Were  it  not  that  every  Title  differs  from 
another  in  fubftance,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  rules  for  their  formation  : but  this  being  imprac- 
ticable, the  beft  method  is,  to  take  example  by  fuch 
Titles  as  are  known  to  be  well  executed.  To  furnifh 
one’s  felf,  therefore,  with  proper  conceptions  for  fetting 
Titles,  Dedications,  Heads,  and  many  other  odd  frag- 
ments, a Florilegium  Typographicum  would  be  of  great 
help,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  have  made  an  early  begin- 
ning to  colleft,  and  to  fecure  in  a Book,  all  fuch 
Scraps  as  will  be  of  ferviceandpleafure  to  refer  to.  The 
like  Repofitories  would  alfo  be  of  great  convenience 
in  Printing-houfes  of  confideration,  to  inform  a new 
comer  how  to  do  fome  work  according  to  the  method 
of  the  Houfe,  and  to  a Mafter’s  liking. 

As  Titles  are  governed  by  fancy,  fo  they  run  upon 
mode  and  faffiion  : for  different  countries  ufe  differ- 
ent ways  to  difplay  them  ; and  for  that  realon  we  take 
a view  after  what  manner  Latin,  French,  Italian,  or 
other  foreign  Titles  are  contrived,  that  have  been 
done  in  their  native  countries  ; and  keep  to  the  genius 
of  them  : M'hich  confifts  in  making  them  look  open  and 
airy ; fetting  them  off  with  fome  neat  cut,  rather  than 
ufing  large  and  gouty  Letter  for  that  purpole,  efpecially 
in  Latin  Titles,  the  matter  for  which  is  commonly 
drawn  up  fo  that  it  will  admit  of  being  fet  all  in  Ca- 
pitals ; which,  if  they  are  properly  varied  according 
to  their  cmphafis  and  fignification,  make  a very  agree- 
able parade.  Of  this  the  French  are  not  ignorant, 
and  fceni  inclined. to  drefs  their  Titles  all  in  Capitals, 
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vere  their  Language  as  exprelTive  as  the  I.atin.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  to  fliew  their  fondnefs  for  Capitals,  they  fet 
the  firft  line  of  a Titular  Summary  all  in  Capitals, 
where  they  make  a better  appearance  than  when  they 
are  feen  Ilraggling  in  finglc  words  among  a feries  of 
Lowxr-cafe  matter. 

After  the  Title  of  a Book  follows  the  Dedication  ; 
which  fometimes  is  but  of  one  finglc  page,  and  is 
branched  out  much  after  the  manner  of  a Title;  but 
when  it  has  Matter  of  Addrefs  with  it,  we  commonly 
fet  it  in  Letter  two  fizes  larger  than  that  of  the  Work  ; 
beginning  it  with  a fuitable  plain  Capital  letter,  and 
putting  fo  much  of  the  matter  to  the  Dedication  as  fills 
the  depth  of  the  initial  Capital,  and,  at  the  very  leaft,  . 
one  line  after  that,  to  cover  the  foot  of  the  faid  letter. 
We  put  neither  folio  nor  any  thing  clfc  over  the  very 
Dedication;  nor  a DireBion  under  the  fame,  though 
W’e  cannot  avoid  putting  a Signature,  if  it  makes  the 
third  page  of  a flieet  in  Quarto,  or  lelfcr  fize.  But  in 
Matter  of  Addrefs  we  make  the  word  Dedication  (in 
Italic  Capitals  of  the  fize  before  us)  our  Running  title, 
without  folios  to  the  pages.  And  thus  we  go  on  till  w'C 
come  to  the  Compliment,  for  which  we  contrive  to 
have  room  enough  to  make  proper  breakings  off,  that 
run  out  to  the  right-hand  fide ; after  which  we  juftify 
the  name  of  the  Dedicator  to  the  end  of  our  Stick, 
within  an  n-quadrat,  obferving  to  put  at  leaft  double 
the  diftance  between  the  Compliment  and  Name,  that 
is  betw'ixt  the  divided  lines.  In  this  point  other  Na- 
tions, and  efpecially  the  German,  are  very  particular, 
becaufe  they  fancy,  that  fetting  a Dedicator's  name 
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in  fmall  Letter,  andat  agreatdiftance,  denotes  a pro- 
found fubmilfion.  Another  circumftance  that  demands 
our  attention,  is  to  fct  the  Name  of  an  Author's 
refidence,  and  the  Date,  to  the  left-hand  fide  of  the 
page,  over  againft  the  bottom  of  the  Compliment ; yet 
fo  that  they  may  not  range  againft  each  other ; which 
is  the  eafier  prevented,  by  fetting  this  fignature  of  place 
and  time  in  fmall  Letter,  and  indenting  them  one  and 
two  m-quadrats. 

We  come  now  to  the  Prefaccy  which  is  a Difcourfe 
drawn  up  by  an  Author  in  recommendation  of  the 
Work.  Formerly  it  was  a rule  to  fet  the  Preface  in 
Italic  ; but  -at  prefent  we  do  not  regard  fuch  punftilios, 
and  rather  ftudy  to  make  every  part  of  the  w'ork  wit- 
nefs  a Compofitor’s  endeavours  to  fet  it  off  to  the  beft 
advantage.  In  purfuance  of  this,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a Mafter,  we  fet  the  Preface  in  Roman,  of 
one  fize  larger  than  the  Letter  of  the  work ; though 
fomctimes  we  go  to  two  fizes,  efpecially  where  a Pre- 
face is  but  fhort,  and  where  an  IntroduSion  follows  after 
it.  In  the  mean  time  we  make  no  great  fhew  at  the 
Head  of  a Preface,  but  fet  it  off  either  by  a Slip,  ora 
Double  rule,  and  ufe  either  a Fac,  or  a plain  Letter, 
accordingly.  As  to  Running  titles,  the  word  Prefaccy 
commonly  fet  in  Italic  Capitals  (fuitable  to  the  fize  of 
the  page)  is  fufficient : at  the  fame  time  we  remember 
to  put  folios  in  Numeral  letters  to  our  Running  titles, 
beginning  with  [i]j  over  the  firft  page  of  a Preface,  and 
continuing  the  reft  in  the  ufual  manner.  But  becaufe 
fome  chufe  to  put  Numerals  to  Dedication  matter, 
we  appeal  to  fuperior  judgment,  whether  they  do  not 
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make  a Dedication  part  of  a Work,  in  prefixing  them  to 
a Preface,  or  Introdu6lion,  and  making  a feries  of  the 
folios  of  the  Dedication,  and  of  the  Preface  ; which  laft 
we  regard  as  appurtenant  to  a Work;  whereas  we  judge 
a Dedication  to  have  no  relation  to  a Work,  and  there- 
fore bearing  no  connexion  with  any  part  of  it. 
This  we  filently  eonfefs,  when  we  put  no  Signature  to 
Dedication  matter  that  has  the  General  Title  before 
it  but  comprehend  that,  and  what  elfe  comes  in,  under 
the  Signature  of  the  Title- fheet,  viz.  great  A;  which 
makes  the  Bookfeller’s  Alphabet  (confiftingof  33  let- 
ters) complete,  provided  that  the  Body  of  a Work  is 
begun  with  B.  To  know  therefore  more  readily  how 
many  flieets  more  a Book  confifts  of  than  what  are 
marked  with  Signatures  in  Capital  letters,  we  put 
Little  a to  the  firll  fheet  after  the  Title-flieet,  and  thus 
carry  our  Lower-cafe  Signatures  on  till  the  beginning 
of  the  Body  of  the  Work. 

What  we  have  obferved  concerning  Prefaces,  may 
equally  be  faid  of  Introductions,  that  are  drawn  up 
and  calculated  for  the  elucidation  of  their  refpeCtive 
Works;  whence  Prefaces  and  IntroduClionshaveagreat 
affinity,  in  that  the  one  fometimes  includes  the  other, 
and  that  they  fupply  one  another ; whence  both  are 
treated  alike,  by  Printers,  as  to  fetting  off  their  Heads. 

The  Contents  take  place  after  the  Preface,  or  an 
IntroduClion.  They  are  always  fet  in  Italic,  com- 
monly of  a fize  larger  than  the  Letter  of  the  work ; the 
firft  line  of  each  Summary  full,  and  the  reft  indented 
an  m-quadrat ; with  the  referring  figures  juftified  to 
the  ends  of  the  refpeClive  lines. 


What 
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What  ftill  remains  to  be  taken  notice  of  are  the 
ErratOy  which  fometimes  are  put  immediately  before 
the  Body  of  the  Work,  and  at  other  times  after  the 
Finis  of  it.  Sometimes  they  are  put  by  themfelves  on 
the  even  fide  of  a leaf,  fo  as  to  face  the  Title.  But 
though  this  is  very  feldom  done,  it  is  pity  that  it  fhould 
ever  have  come  into  the  thoughts  of  any  one  to  do  it 
at  all ; for  it  is  a maxim,  to  bring  Errata  into  as  nar- 
row a compafs  as  we  conveniently  can,  and  to  put 
them  in  a place  where  they  can  make  no  great  fliew; 
fince  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  a book,  to  find  a Cata- 
logue of  its  faults  annexed.  It  is  therefore  wrong 
policy  in  thofe  who  make  Errata  appear  numerous, 
and  parading,  in  hopes  of  being  thought  very  careful 
and  accurate ; when  they  only  ferve  to  witnefs  an  Au- 
thor’s inattention  at  a time  when  he  fliould  have  been 
of  the  oppofite  inclination.  But  the  fubterfuges  that 
arc  ufed  by  Writers  upon  this  occafion,  are  commonly 
levelled  at  the  Printer,  to  make  him  the  author  of  all 
that  is  amifs;  whereas  they  ought  to  aferibe  it  to  them- 
felves : for,  were  Gentlemen  to  fend  in  their  Copy 
fairly  written,  and  well  correfted  and  prepared  for 
the  Prefs,  they  would  have  no  occafion  to  apprehend 
that  their  work  would  be  negleded,  were  they  to  leave 
the  whole  management  thereof  to  the  Printer,  cfpe- 
cially  when  it  is  written  in  his  native  language.  But 
bad  Copy,  not  revifed  at  all  by  the  Author,  is  one 
obilacle ; and  altering  and  changing  the  matter  after 
it  has  been  compofed,  is  another  means  that  obftrufts 
the  correflnels  of  a Work ; not  to  mention  the  feveral 
accidents  to  which  it  is  expofed  before  it  has  paffed 

through 
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through  the  hands  of  a Prefsman.  It  would  there- 
fore be  generous  in  Gentlemen  to  examine  the  circum- 
ftances  that  may  have  occafioned  an  Error,  before 
they  pronounce  it  a Typographical  one : for  whoever 
has  any  ideas  of  Printing,  mull  confequently  know 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  praftife  that  Art  without  commit- 
ting Errors ; and  that  it  is  the  province  of  an  Author  to 
tctlify  them.  For  thefe  feveral  reafons  it  will  appear 
how  material  it  is  not  to  make  an  Erratum  of  every 
trifling  fault,  where  the  fenfe  of  a word  cannot  be 
conftrued  to  mean  any  thing  elfe  than  what  it  was  de- 
ligned  for ; much  lefs  to  correfl  the  Punftuation,  un- 
Jefs  where  it  fliould  pervert  the  fenfe.  By  this  means, 
and  by  running  Errata  together  in  Brevier,  or  Long- 
primer  at  fartheft,  they  would  appear  lefs  odious  to  the 
eye,  and  not  make  a Book  fufpefted. 

Laftly,  Where  Errata  are  fpecified  in  a Book  that 
is  to  be  reprinted,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  mark  every 
one  of  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Copy,  to 
avoid  their  being  conveyed  into  the  new  Edition. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Impofing. 

The  Article  of  Impofing  comprehends  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  placing  the  pages  fo  that  they  may 
follow  each  other,  after  they  are  printed  off,  and  the 
fheet  is  folded  up ; but  alfo  the  way  of  dreffing  Chafes, 
and  the  manner  of  making  the  proper  Margin.  Ac- 
cordingly we  fhall  have  occafion  to  divide  this  Chap- 
ter into  three  Seftions,  that  we  may  treat  of  the  three 
Benches  of  this  Article  feparately. 

§ I.  Having  compofed  fo  many  pages  as  go  to  a 
Whole  fheet.  Half  fheet,  or  lefs  Part  of  a fheet,  of 
what  fize  foever,  we  take  them  from  under  our  Frame, 
and  carry  them  to  the  Impofing  Stone;  taking  care 
to  put  the  Firft  page  in  its  right  pofition,  with  the  Sig- 
nature either  to  the  left-hand,  facing  us,  as  in  Folios 
and  OHavos;  or  to  the  right-hand,  with  the  out-fide 
of  the  page  towards  us,  as  in  Quartos  and  Twelves, 
according  to  the  following  Schemes  for  Impofing. 


A Singh 
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A Single  Sheet  in  Folio. 


Outer  Form.  ' 


Inner  Form. 


B b 


Tzvo 
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Two  Sheets  in  Folioy  Quh^ed,  or  lying  one  in  another. 
Outer  Form  of  the  Outer  Sheet. 


Inner  Form  of  the  Outer  Sheet  of  Two  Sheets  in 

Folio,  Quirecl. 


• The 
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The  Outer  Form  of  the  Inner  Sheet  of  Two  Sheets  in 

Folio,  Quired. 


CO 

6 * 

A 2 

Inner  Form  of  the  Inner  Sheet. 


B b 2 


A Sheet 
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A Sheet  of  Common,  Quarto. 

r 

Outer  Foriii. 


1 

oo 

1 1 

1 

• 

- 

< 

A Sheet  in  QiiartOy  the  Broad  Wayy  commonly  ufcd 
in  Works  of  Mufic. 


The  Outer  Form. 


The 
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The  Inner  Foi-m  of  a Sheet  in  Quarto. 


•i 

NO 

IN 

CO 

1 . .... 

The  Inner  Form  of  Broad  Ouarto. 


z V 

9 

8 

7 

2 

-- 

Tvuo 
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Two  Half  Sheets  in  QuartOy  worked  together. 
Outer  Form. 


i 

oo 

to 

1 

A 

* 

Half  a Sheet  of  Common  Quarto. 


CO 


' 

to 

< 

Inner 
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Inner  Form  of  Two  Half  Sheets  in  Quarto. 


CO 

* 

to 

* 

.H  N1 

Ila^  a Sheet  in  Quarto,  the  Broad  Way. 


A Sheet 
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A Sheet  of  Commoji  Octavo. 
Outer  Forni, 


81 

6 

- 

- ZI 

f V 

9 

1 

16 

^3 

4 

A 

A Sheet  of  OUavOy  the  Broad  Waj. 
Outer  Form. 


Cl 

4 

io 

1 

H 

10 

00 

1 

A 

c 

Inner 


G 

R A 

■M  M 

A R. 
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Inner  Form  of  a 

Sheet  of  Common  Oftavo. 

f V 

9 

IT 

OT 

z 

. 

3 

A 2 

1 

14 

1 

i 

15 

2 

Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  in  Broad  Oclavo. 


Oi 

OX 

rH 

rH 

1 

I'd 

O) 

C c 


Half 
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Half  a Sheet  of  Common  OBavo, 


9 

9 

z V 

8 

/ 

1 

A 

8 

7 

2 

Two  Half  Sheets  of  Common  OBavo  worked  together. 


Outer  Form. 


1 

A 


Tioo 
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Two  Quarters  of  a Sheet  of  Common  OtlavOy  worked 

together.  1 


The  Inner  Form  of  Two  Half  Sheets  in  Oftavo. 


C c 2 


How 
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How  to  impofe  a Sheet  in  OHavo,  of  Hebrew  Work. 
Outer  Form. 


1 

0 1 

G ' 

8 

13 

16 

1 

A Sheet  in  Twelves. 
Outer  Form. 


The' 
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The  Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  in  OBavo — Hebrew. 


L 

OT 

T T 

9 

2 

15 

14 

3 

• 

The  Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  in  Twelves. 


cr> 

. 

M 

CO 

>4^ 

00 

t-A 

t 

Oi 

VO 

04 

04 

0 

A Sheet 
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A Sheet  in  Twelves^  with  Two  Signatures. 
Outer  Form. 


1 

. 

^ 0, 

cu 

Tft 

to 

K) 

CO 

K) 

VO 

VO 

1^ 

20 

00 

V 

T 

A Half  Sheet  in  TwelveSy  with  One  Signature. 


> 

00 


cn 


00 

10 

1 1 1 

1 

% 

'-I 

VO 

12 

4:^ 

< 
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Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  in  i2mo.  with  2 Signatures. 


> ^ 

eq 

M 

•0 

0 

tH 

Cl 

CO 

< 

A Hc^lf  Sheet  in  Tzuelves,  with  Two  Signatures. 


to  {o 

1 

3 

i A 2 

1 t 

1 

12 

O) 

1 
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A Sheet  in  Sixteen,  with  One  Signature. 
The  Outer  Form. 


> c. 

03 

12 

> ^ 

Cn 

00 

W 

to 

US 

oo 

03 

4^ 

03 

to 

o 

d 

KO 

Cl 

VI 

CO 

CO 

V 

I 

A Sheet  in  Sixteen^  zvith  Two  Signatures, 

Is  impofed  as  Two  Sheets  oF  common  Oftavo,  putting 
the  Firll  Signature  for  the  one  Half  Sheet  where  A 
(lands  above ; mid  the  Firft  Page  of  the  other  Half 
Sheet  in  the  Place  where  the  Fifth  Page  is,  in  the 
above  Scheme. 


The 
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'he  Inner  Forni  of  a Sheet  in  Sixteen,  wiih  one 

Signature. 


> ^ 

TO 

i 

1 

CO 

to 

- 

CO 

to 

CT) 

to 

- 

CO 

oo 

o 

t-4 

CO 

- 

K) 

h-L 

. ^ 

CO 

Half  a 

Sheet  in  SixteeUy 

with  One 

Signature. 

> 

> 

oo 

<o 

Cn 

to 

CO 

HA 

CO 

to 

! 

o 

CO 

CO 

* 

to 

CO 

1 

I 

A 

D d 


A Sheet 
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A Sheet  ^ E i g ii t e e n s,  with  Tioo  Signatures. 
■ Outer  Form. 


a 

T 

-a 

- 

i 

9 

- 

- 

I I I I I I I I I I 1 I I I 1 1 t I r I 


8 

L\ 

oz 

9 

- 

9^ 

6 

1 

24 

2 1 

4 

- 

13 

t i 

12 

A 



1 

- 

1 

A Sheet  oj  Eighteens,  with  Three  Signatures. 
Outer  Form. 


1 

C 

12 

‘ 9 

4 

^ , rf 

5 

C3 

8 

i 

1 1 i 

till 

1 1 1 

t 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 t 

1 

B 

12 

9 

4 

-- 

5 

B 3 

8 

I 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 » 

1 1 1 

1 1 

t 

1 1 

1 

A 

12 

9 

4 

- 

5 

A 3 

8 

Inner 
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Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  of  i8mo.  with  2 Signatures. 


■I'a 

L 


01 

9i 

- 

9 

/ 

61 

Z 

- 

1 1 

14 

- 

3 

A2 

22 

23 

2 

Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  of  i8mo.  with  2 Signatures. 


7 

c+ 

6 

- 

3 

Cz 

10 

1 1 

2 

till 

1 1 

III! 

1 1 

1 

1 t 1 

1 I I 

1 1 1 

7 

84 

6 

- 

3 

82 

10 

I'l 

2 

« 1 1 t 

1 1 

till 

1 1 

1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 $ 

7 

A4 

6 

- 

3 

Az 

10 

1 1 

2 

Txco 


D d 2 
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Two  Half  Sheets  in  Twelves,  zvorked  together* 
Outer  Form. 


(S 

rH 

1 

Z 

N ^ 

Ln 

V 

T 

A Sheet  o/"  Eighteen s,  to  be  folded  up  together. 


»3 

B 

24 

■ 

21 

16 

17 

B3 

20 

3 

i 

1 

3 

zx 

<?3 

83 

t 

8 

60 

1 

36 

33 

4 

<5 

32 

A 

A 3 

Inner 
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Inner  Form  of  Two  Half  Sheets  in  Twelves. 


> 

A 2 

00 

<M 

0^ 

i-A 

0 

11 

! 

! 

1 

Z 2 

CO 

10 

11 

Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  of  i8mo.  without  Cuttings  oft'. 


19 

18 

15 

22 

23 

14 

B 2 

f V 

■ 

2 3 

o8- 

1 

01 

Lz 

9s 

I r 

3» 

6 

3 

34 

3-5 

2 

A 2 

A 
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A Sheet  of  EighteenSy  with  One  Signature. 
Outer  Form. 


A Half  Sheet  of  Eighteens. 


ki 

CO 

- 

10 

9 B 

6 

- 

9 

8t 

fc  1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 1 

t 1 

- 

f B 

- 

Z B 

9 T 

- 

Zl 

Z 

- 

9^ 

8 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 

— 

1 

00 

- 

1 1 

8 

17 

2 

a 

- 

- 

Note.  The  White-Paper  of  this  Half  Sheet  being 
worked  off,  the  four  lowermod  Pages  in  the  middle 
mull  be  tranfpofed  ; viz.  Pages  8.  ii.  in  the  room 
of  7.  12.  and  Pages  7.  12.  in  the  room  of  8.  11. 

Inner 
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Inner  Form  oF  a Sheet  of  i8mo.  with  One  Signature. 


8^ 

1 

61 

- 

zx 

9z 

9 V 

6 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

I 1 

1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

< 1 

1 

• 

/ 

f V 

9^ 

xz 

- 

9 

t8 

08 

L 

/ 

13 

24 

- 

3 

34 

35 

2 

A7 

* 

A 2 

Sixteen  Pages  to  an  Half  Sheet  of  Eighteen^. 


zx 

CO 

X 

- 

- 

9 

IX 

- 

^ X 

- 

2 X 

f 

8t 

8 

6 

■ _ 

fx 

8 

1 1 1 

1 1 

- 

1 

16 

7 

10 

15 

2 

X 

- 

X4 

- 

Note.  The  White-Paper  of  this  Half  Sheet  bcin 
worked  off,  the  middlemofl  Pages  mull;  be  tranl- 
pofed,  viz  Pages  7.  10.  in  the  room  of  8.  9.  and 
Pages  8.  9.  in  the  room  of  7.  10. 


A Sheet 


bC  . 
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A Sheet  of  Tvventy-fours,  with  Two  Signatures^ 

Outer  Form. 


9 B 

z\ 

Si 

9^ 

6 

I « I I ' I I I I I I I 


1 

a 


25 

48 

45 

38 

b 

»• 


i. 


A Half  Sheet  of  TzventyfourSy  with  Two  Signatures. 


z z 

zz 

6t 

8 z 

0^ 

iz 

I t I 


1 1 

1 t 

1 1 

I 1 

8x 

9 

9 

T I 

- 

4 

- 

1 . 

q ' 

2 1 

14 

1 

1 

X2 

1 - 

1 

I I I I I 


Inner 
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Inner  Form 


of  a Sheet  of  Twenty-fours,  with  Two 
Signatures. 


9q 

98 


III  III  I i I I I 


OT 

9i 

9^ 

l T 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 t 

08 

8^ 

zf 

t8 

9 

6t 

8^ 

Z 

A Half  Sheet  of  Twenty  foun^  the  Sixteen-way. 


> C 

y*' 

cq 

ert) 

3 

A 

•o 

• 

to 

CT> 

to 

to 

' 

00 

OJ 

1 

fN 

11 

A 6 

01 

' 1 

" 1 

V 

9 

|oo 

to 

w 

0 

Cl 

1 

1 

1 

VI 

01  1 

03 

^ < 

E e 


.i  Sheet 
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A Sheet  ^Thirty-twos,  with  Four  Signatures, 
The  Outer  Form. 


1 

za 

0 

o9 

^9  j 

^9 

i9 

- 

98 

8^ 

88 

55 

58 

59 

54 

- 

37 

44 

41 

40 

D4 

- 

t^3 

1 I 1 

\ 

1 1 1 

1 1 

) i 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

8v 

a 

8 

6 

Zl 

9 

- 

zz 

Lz 

9^ 

83 

1 

16 

13 

4 

19 

30 

31 

18 

1 ^ 

— 

- 

B 2 

A Half  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos^  with 

Two 

Sigfio 

it'.ires. 

z a 

a 

8^ 

t8 

08 

6t 

- 

OZ 

6z 

zS 

Lx 

23 

26 

27 

22 

- 

2 1 

28 

25 

24 

B4 

- 

2 3 

8 V 

- 

V 

8 

6 

ZT 

9 

- 

9 

T I 

OT 

Z 

1 

16 

13 

4 

- 

3 

14 

15 

2 

A 

- 

A 2 

- 

- 

——  1 

The 
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The  Inner  Form  of  a Sheet  of  Thirty-twos,  with  Four 

Signatures. 


n 

ZF 

9^ 

Z 3 

92 

- 

159 

^9 

^9 

a 

6f 

39 

C4 

42 

43 

38 

53 

^3 

60 

1 

57 

56 

Ill  III  I I I I I • I • II  I I I I I I 


fz 

9z 

2^ 

8a 

iz 

- 

9 

1 I 

» 

OX 

Fv 

Z 

17 

'r 

32 

29 

1 

20 

- 

3 

A2 

14 

15 

2 

A Half  ^ Thirty-Six,  with  Two  Signatures. 


Cn 

; 

0 

ts  K» 

> ^ 

0 

tH 

CO 

00  <>0 

05  ^ 

I 

CO 

• 

CO 

05 

" 1 

• 

CO 

to 

3 

A 2 

- 

00 

ts  to 
to 

>cn 

CO 

(0 

o^ 

• 

CO 

CO 

to 

to 

CO 

ht>> 

0 

K) 

00 

CO 

00 

CO 

Cn 

1 

1 

• 

to 

(0> 

00 

V 

j T 

^92 
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A Half  Sheet  ^Sixty-fours,  with  Four  Signatures. 


— 

— 

I 

z 

fi 

zv 

2 

z9 

^9 

1 

^9 

a 

6^’ 

1 

10 

1 1 

6 

“ ' 

53 

D3 

60 

57 

56 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

t 

1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 

\z 

8^ 

8 a 

I z 

88 

8^ 

zf  . 

68 

17 

li 

32 

29 

20 

- 

35 
c 2 

46 

47 

34 

— ^ — 

— 

z a 

0 

8^ 

t8 

08 

6t 

CO 

9^ 

8^ 

88 

23 

f 

26 

2 ^7 
^ / 

! .->  r> 

1 ““ 

i 

i 

' 

37 

44 

41 

40 

I I I I ( I I I I I I I I 1 I I • I I » t I 


A Half 
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A Half  Sheet  of  Forty-Eights, ThreeSigiiatures. 


n 


Lf 


9f 


39 


42 


43 


^ 3 

89 

- 

98 

38 

- 

37 

- 

C3 

9f 


8> 


88 


44 


41 


40 


I I I • I t I I V'  I I I I I t I I I I I I < 


8^ 

18 

08 

a 

6r 

02 

j 

6z 

zZ 

a 

L X 

23 

26 

27 

22 

21 

B 3 

28 

25 

24 

1 

I I I I I I I i I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 


8 

6 

ZT 

8 V 

9 

- 

9 

T T 

1 

OT 

z 

1 

A 

i6 

13 

4 

- 

3 

A 2 

14 

15 

2 

A Half 
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A Half  Sheet  of  N i n ety-s  i x,  zuith  Six  Signatures. 


> 

oo 

- 

\ 

a <in 
-fs.  cr» 

1 

1 

cn 

- 

Cn 

OO 

! ^ 

1 

CM 

- 

69 

-- 

1 

tn 

|4^ 

O 

PI 

^ 1 

WO 

VO  1 

. 

CO 

■<I 

ch  1 

<o 

►t*. 

!>.  1 

■N 

00  1 

1 

1-t  N 

N 1 

to  o 

o 

CO  “ 

CS  h*  1 

(M 

o oo 

M VO  I 

C>J  ^ 

OO 

1 

- [ ^ 

o 

1 <M 

1 

VO 

CO 

- 

•fl  oo 

(jj  Cn 

OO 

45 

- 

VO 

K> 

93 

oo 

1 VO  1 . 

►4^ 

oo 

CO 

VO 

1 C4  1 

Hv 

VO 

cr> 

1 CO 

oo 

! tN  CO 

►4^ 

o 


<^o 

CO 


oo 

oo 


- 

o oo 
-F-  VO 

oo  ■ 
to 

to 

N 

^ 1 
to  1 

1 N 

1 VO 

OO 

(N 
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A Hal/ Sheet  of  S EVE UTY-T\fo s xuiih  Three  Signatures. 
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A Half  Sheet  of  Hundred  Twenty-eights,  xuith 

Eight  Signatures* 
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The  foregoing  Schemes  confift,  1.  Of  Drafts  for 
impofing  all  the  Sizes  that  regularly  defeend  from  In- 
Folio,  viz.  Quartos,  Oflavos,  Sixteens,  Thirty-twos, 
Sixty-fours,  and  Hundred  twenty-eights.  2.  Drafts 
of  Compound  Sizes;  fuch  as  Twelves,  Twenty-fours, 
Forty-eights,  and  Ninety-fixes.  3.  Drafts  of  fome 
Irregular  Sizes;  viz.  Eighteens,  Thirty-fixes,  and 
Seventy-twos.  More  Irregular  Sizes  v'e  have  not 
thought  fit  to  introduce ; elfe  we  might  have  drawn  out 
Schemes  for  Impofing  Sixes,  Tens,  Fourteens,  Twen- 
ties, Twenty-eights,  Thirties,  Forties,  Forty-twos,  FiD 
ties.  Fifty-fixes,  Sixties,  Eighties,  Hundreds,  and  Hun- 
dred and  Twelves;  thefe,  and  feveral  more,  being  Sizes 
that  have  been  found  out  not  fo  much  for  ufe  as  out  of 
fancy,  to  fliew  the  poffibility  of  folding  a flieet  of  paper 
into  fo  many  various  forms. 

In  putting  down  our  pages,  we  place  them  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  Prefs, 
for  turning  the  Paper  either  Oftavo  or  Twelves  way. 
And  though  Compofitors  do  not  lay  the  pages  of  fome 
Sizes  down  in  the  fame  manner,  they  neverthelefs  make 
them  have  their  right  fucceffion,  without  embarraffing 
the  Prefs-man. 

The  Pages  for  a Form  being  put  down,  we  fellow 
them,  and  fee  whether  the  Direflion  anfwers  to  the  firfl 
word  of  the  next  following  page.  But  we  do  not  trull 
to  this' in  Work  that  abounds  with  Titles  and  Heads, 
where  pages  often  have  the  fame  word  for  their  begin- 
ning, In  this  cafe  we  juflify  the  number  of  fuch  pages 
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into  the  Direftion-lines,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of 
tranfpofing  them;  fince  it  is  more  eafy  to  put  an  n-qua- 
dratinto  the  room  of  a figure,  than  to  reftify  a miftake 
of  that  kind,  after  the  pages  are  untied.  But  in  clofe 
and  ordinary  matter  we  take  notice,  firft>  Whether  the 
uneven  outer  pages  have  their  right  Signatures ; and 
then.  Whether  the  number  of  an  out-fide  page,  and 
the  number  of  the  page  next  to  it,  amount  to  one  more 
than  there  are  pages  contained  in  a fheet,  or  half-fhcet 
of  our  work.  Thus,  for  example.  In  Folio,  one  and 
four  make  five:  In  Quarto,  one  and  eight  make  nine  : 
In  06lavo,  one  and  fixteen  make  feventeen.  And  in 
this  manner  we  may  examine  every  two  pages  in  all 
other  fizes,  whether  their  joint  number  exceeds  the 
number  of  pages  in  a fheet  by  one ; which  if  it  does,  is 
a proof  that  the  pages  are  in  their  right  places. 

§ II.  Being  furc  that  our  pages  are  laid  down  right, 
we  proceed  to  Drefling' of  Chafes;  which  we  will  fupu 
pofe  to  be  for  a fheet  of  Oclavo.  Accordingly  we  en- 
deavour to  come  at  a good  pair  of  Chafes  that  are  fel- 
lows, as  well  in  circumference  as  in  other  rcfpcQs : and 
having  laid  them  over  the  pages  for  the  two  different 
Forms,  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  put  fuch  Gutter-flicks  be- 
twixt page  and  page,  and  fuch  Reglets  along  the  Sdesof 
the  two  Croffes,  as  will  grace  the  Book  wkh  prefer  Mar- 
gins, after  it  is  bound.  And  having  drefled  the  in-fidc 
of  our  pages,  we  obferve  to  do  their  out-fidcs,  by  put- 
ting Side-flicks  and  Foot-flicks  to  them.  Our  pages  be- 
ing now  f'ceured  by  the  Furniture  about  them,  we  begin 
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tf)  untie  them,  Quarter  after  Quarter,  the  inner  page 
firft,  and  then  the  outer;  driving  at  the  fame  time  the 
Letter  towards  the  Croffes,  and  ufing  every  other 
means  to  prevent  it  from  hanging,  or  leaning;  for 
which  purpofe,  and  to  keep  it  from  other  accidents, 
we  fecure  the  pages  of  each  Quarter  by  a couple  of 
Ouoins.  This  being  done,  we  examine  the  Furniture 
of  our  Form,  whether  the  Gutter-fticks  and  Side  flicks 
are  of  a proper  length,  or  whether  they  bind,  that  they 
may  be  all  brought  to  their  right  length,  which  con- 
lilts  in  being  about  a thick  Scabbard  Ihorter  than 
the  pages.  And  here,  again,  we  might  obferve  the 
mconvcnience,  and  lofs  of  Furniture,  which  arifes 
from  Letter  of  the  fame  Body  being  call  to  different 
Sizes,  in  that  the  Furniture  cut  to  the  length  of  pages 
of  one  Fount  of  Letter,  will  not  ferve  for  work  of  ano- 
ther Fount,  though  of  the  fame  Body,  and  the  pages 
of  the  fame  number  of  lines. 

^ III.  The  pages  of  a Sheet,  or  a Half  Iheet,  being 
now  dreffed,  our  next  bulinefs  is  to  7nake  the  Margin ; 
or,  to  try  w’hethcr  our  Furniture  is  fo  proportioned  as 
that  each  page  may  occupy  one  fide  of  a leaf,  lo  as  to 
have  an  equal  margin  of  white  paper  left  at  the  fides  as 
w^ell  as  at  the  Head  and  Foot  thereof. 

The  method  of  making  Margin  by  Rules,  is  pra61ifcd 
by  no  other  Printing  nation,  befides  the  Englifli;  and 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  perfuade  Printers  and  Bookfcl- 
lers  in  Foreign  Parts  to  come  into  our  mcafures,  as  to 
making  Margin;  fmee  they  would  difoblige  the  Lite- 
rgti,  were  they  to  deprive  them  of  a large  Margin,  to 
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vrite  their  Notes  and  Annotations  to  books  of.  learn- 
ing; and  as  to  narrow  Gutter-fticks  in  School-books 
and  other  circulating  works,  they  are  commonly  con- 
trived for  the  joint  iniereftof  the  Printer  and  the  Pro- 
prietor of  fuch  books. 

To  make  proper  Margin,  fome  ufc  the  following 
method,  for  Oflavos;  viz.  They  mcafure  and  mark 
the  width  of  four  pages  by  Compafles,  on  a flieet  of 
paper  defigned  for  the  work,  beginning  to  meafure  at 
the  one  extremity  of  the  breadth  of  the  fheet.  The 
reft  of  the  paper  they  divide  into  four  equal  parts,  al- 
lowing two-fourths  for  the  width  of  two  feparatc  Gut- 
ter-fticks: the  two  other  two-fourths  they  divide  again 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  allow  one-fourth  for  the 
Margin  along  each  fide  of  the  Short  Crofs ; and  one- 
fourth  for  the  Margin  to  each  out-fide  page.  But  be- 
caufe  the  thicknefs  of  the  Short  Crofs  adds  confider- 
ably  to  the  Margin,  they  reduce  the  Furniture  in  the 
Back  accordingly,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  out-fide 
Margin,  which  requires  the  greatcft  fuarc,  to  allow 
for  the  unevenncfs  of  the  paper  itfclf,  as  well  as  for 
Prefsmen  laying  flieets  uneven^  when  it  is  not  the 
paper’s  fauk.  And  having  thus  made  the  Margin  be- 
tween page  and  page  to  the  breadth  of  the  paper,  they 
proportion  the  Margin  in  the  Head  in  the  fame  manner 
to  the  length  of  the  paper,  and  accordingly  meafure  and 
mark  the  length  of  two  pages;  dividing  the  reft  into 
four  parts;  whereof  they  allow  one-fourth  for  each  fide 
of  the  Long  Crofs,  and  one-fourth  for  the  Margin  that 
ruQS  along  the  foot  of  the  two  ranges  of  Pages.  But 
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though  they  count  each  part  equal  to  another,  they  do 
not  prove  fo  upon  examination;  for  as  they  did  at  the 
•Short  Crofs,  fb  they  lelfen  the  Furniture  on  both  fides 
the  Long  Crofs,  to  enlarge  the  Bottom  Margin,  for 
the  fame  reafons  that  were  afligned  for  enlarging  the 
Side  Margin. 

This  being  the  method  that  is  ufed  by  fome,  in 
making  Margin  to  Oftavos,  they  go  the  fame  way  to 
work  in  Twelves;  where  their  chief  care  is  to  fix  upon 
a proper  fize  for  the  Head-fticks,  or  Bolts;  and  accord- 
ing to  them  allow  in  the  following  manner;  viz.  For 
the  outer  Margin  along  the  Foot  of  the  pages,  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  Head-fticks ; 
and  the  fame  for  the  within  Margin,  that  reaches  from 
the  foot  of  the  fifth  page  to  the  centre  of  the  Groove 
for  the  Points:  and  from  the  center  of  that  Groove  to 
the  pages  of  the  QuirCj  or  that  cut  off,  they  allow  half 
the  breadth  of  the  Flead-ftick.  As  to  the  Margin  along 
the  Long  Crofs,  it  is  governed  by  the  Gutter-fticks ; 
and  it  is  common  to  put  fo  much  on  each  fide  of 
the  Long  Crofs  as  amounts  to  half  the  breadth  of  the 
Gutter-ftick,  without  deducing  almoft  any  thing  for 
the  Long  Crofs;  fince  that  makes  allowance  to  anfwer 
the  outer  Margin — expofed  to  the  mercy  both  of  the 
Prefsman  and  Bookbinder. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  to  fpeak  about  making 
Margin  the  above  way;  which,  tho’  it  is  different 
from  what  others  ufe,  is  neverthelefs  the  Balls  for 
making  proper  Margin.  Accordingly  fome  Compofi- 
tors  chufe  to  make  Margin  in  the  following  manner* 
viz.  Having  dreffed  their  Chafes  with  fuitable  Ftirni- 
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ture  for  06lavo,  they  fold  a fliect  of  the  right  paper 
to  that  fize : then,  opening  it  to  the  fize  of  a leaf  in 
Ouarto,  they  hold,  or  lay  one  extremity  thereof 
againft  the  hind  fide  of  the  Fifteenth  page,  if  it  is  an 
Inner  Form;  or  againft  the  hind  fide  of  the  Thirteenth 
page,  if  it  is  an  Outer  Form,  to  obferve,  whether  the 
oppofite  extremity  of  the  paper  (folded  in  Quarto) 
reaches  to,  and  fairly  covers,  the  Third,  or  the  Firft 
page,  according  to  the  Form  under  hand;  which,  if 
it  docs,  proves  the  Margin  of  that  Quarter  to  be  right; 
and  that  the  others  may  be  adjufted  to  that.  And 
having  in  this  manner  made  the  Margin  to  the  Breadth 
of  the  Paper,  they  proportion  it  alfo  to  the  Length 
thereof,  by  trying,  whether  the  depth  of  the  paper 
(folded  in  Quarto)  reaches  to,  and  fairly  covers,  the 
Direflion  line  of  the  Fifteenth,  or  of  the  Thirteenth 
page,  when  the  upper  end  of  the  paper  (folded  in 
Quarto)  is  held  or  laid  againft  the  Back  of  the  Running 
title  of  the  Tenth  or  of  the  Twelfth  page;  which,  if 
it  does,  proves  that  the  Margin  to  the  Length  of  the 
paper  is  right.  But  in  making  Margin  we  Ihould 
always  have  regard  that  the  Gutter-fticks  may  have 
their  proper  Breadth ; which  may  be  tried  by  holding 
,one  end  of  the  paper  (folded  in  Quarto)  to  the  centre 
of  the  Groove  in  the  Short  Crofs,  to  obferve  whether 
the  Fold  for  Oflavo  falls  in  the  middle  of  a Gutter- 
ftick  : which,  jf  it  does,  proves  that  the  Gutter-ftick  is 
of  a proper  fize.  In  this  manner  we  may  alfo  try  the 
Margin  of  Twelves,  and  other  fizes : fqr  having  folded 
with  exa6lnefs  a flieet  of  the  right  paper  to  the  work, 
one  Quarter  of  a Chafe  may  be  firft  drefted,  and  the 
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Margin  to  it  made,  before  we  go  further ; for  if  the 
Foldings  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  refpeflive  parts  of 
the  Furniture,  it  proves  that  the  Margin  is  right 
throughout. 

As  leffening  and  widening  of  Gutter-flicks  is  fome- 
times  unavoidable,  and  withal  troublefome  to  Compo- 
fitors,  we  propofe  here  an  expedient  that  will  facilitate 
the  bringing  Gutter-flicks  to  any  proportion  that  fhall 
be  required : In  order  to  this  we  would  recommend  to 
cut  two  Reglets,  either  of  Broad  or  Narrow  Quota- 
tions,  to  the  length  of  our  pages,  that  fo  we  may  put 
betwixt  them  as  much  as  fs  wanting  to  bring  our 
Gutter-flicks  to  a proper  breadth ; or  elfe  reduce 
them,  by  changing  broader  Reglets  for  narrower 
ones.  The  making  of  Gutter-flicks  in  this  manner 
would  be  found  not  only  convenient  to  Compofitors, 
but  alfo  commodious  to  Preffinen,  in  work  that  has 
its  Margin  altered  upon  the  Prefs. 

The  Chafes  being  now'  drefled,  and  the  proper 
Margin  made,  nothing  remains  but  Ouoining  and 
Locking  up  the  Forms.  But  before  w'e  begin  do- 
ing this,  w'c  cut  Slips  of  Scabbard,  of  which  w'e  put 
one,  or  fometimes  more,  along  both  fides  of  the 
Long  as  well  as  of  the  Short  Crofs;  not  upon  account 
of  enlarging  the  Margin,  but  to  fupply  the  inequality 
of  one  Crofs  to  another,  and  to  be  of  help  to  Preffmen 
in  making  Rcgifler  : for  though  we  find  fome  of  that 
fuperlative  nicety  as  to  fancy  here  a thin  Scabbard  too 
much,  and  there  one  too  little,  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  mere  imaginaiion,  and,  perhaps,  a fhew  of  autho- 
rity ; confidering  that  the  very  parts  of  the  paper 
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whofe  Margin  is  adjufted  by  Scabbards,  are  fubje6l 
to  the  Bookbinder’s  Plough;  and  that  it  is  dubious 
■whether  he  will  have  the  fame  regard  to  Margin  with 
the  Printer;  fince  we  are  induced  to  think,  that  the 
abolifliing  of  large  out-fide  Margin  is  owing  to  fome 
penurious  Bookbinders  who  gave  themfelves  more 
concern  about  White-paper  Shavings  than  the  hand- 
fome  appearance  of  a Book  : hence,  to  .prevent 
murdering  Books  in  this  manner,  it  is  ufuaf  in 
Germany  to  make  the  Title  page  confiderably  wider 
and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  work  ; which  fometimes 
has  a good  elFe£l. 

All  that  has  been  faid  concerning  making  of 
Margin,  relates  properly  to  Impofing  the  Firft  flieet 
of  a Work;  for  after  that  is  true  dreffed,  a Second, 
or  more  fheets,  may  be  dreffed  with  lefs  trouble; 
and  then  we  impofe  from  wrought-off  Forms  ; where 
we  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  put  the  Chafe  and 
Furniture  about  the  pages  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
take  it  off  the  Form  we  are  ftripping  ; after  which  wc 
put  the  Running  titles  over  the  pages,  and  untie  them, 
to  make  room  for  the  Quoins,  which  we  put  to  each 
Quarter  in  the  fame  order  as  we  take  them  off  the 
Form  we  impofe  from.  And  now  we  come  to  a frefli 
inftance  of  our  carefulnefs  in  Impofing;  which  fhews 
itfclf  in  altering  the  Folios  of  the  refpeftive  pages 
according  fo  their  regular  fucceffion.  In  order  there- 
fore to  know  the  Firfl  Folio  of  a flieet  in  Folio, 
Quarto,  Oftavo,  Twelves,  and  Eighteens,  we  have 
arranged  the  following  Tables,  viz. 
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TABLE,  JJiewing  the  Firjl  Folio  of  a Sheet  oj 
FOLIO, 

Throughout  Thirteen  Alphabets. 
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553 

C 

97 

189 

281 

373 

465 

557 

D 

9 

101 

193 

285 

377 

469 

561 

E 

13 

105 

197 

289 

381 

473 

565 

F 

17 

109 

201 

293 

385 

477 

569 

G 

21 

113 

205 

297 

389 

481 

573 

H 

25 

117 

209 

301 

393 

485 

577 

I 

29 

121 

213 

305 

397 

489 

581 

K 

33 

125 

217 

3«9 

401 

493 

585 

I. 

37 

129 

221 

313 

405 

497 

589 

M 

41 

133 

225 

317 

4«9 

5«i 

593 

N 

45 

137 

229 

321 

413 

505 

597 

O 

49 

141 

233 

325 

417 

5^9 

601 

P 

53 

145 

237 

329 

421 

5^3 

605 

o 

57 

149 

241 

333 

425 

517- 

609 

R 

6 1 

153 

245 

337 

429 

521 

613 

S 

65 

157 

249 

341 

433 

525 

617 

T 

69 

161 

253 

345 

437 

529 

621 

U 

73 

165 

257 

349 

441 

533 

625 

X 

77 

169 

261 

353 

445 

537 

629 

Y 

8i 

173 

265 

357 

449 

541 

633 

Z 

85 

177 

269 

361 

453 

545 

637 
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TABLE,  Jliewing  the  Firjl  Folio  of  a Sheet  of 

FOLIO. 


Alphabet 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13- 

A 

641 

733 

825 

917 

1009 

1101 

B 

645 

737 

829 

921 

1013 

1105 

C 

649 

741 

833 

925 

1017 

1109 

D 

653 

745 

837 

929 

102 1 

1113 

E 

657 

749 

841 

933 

1025 

1117 

F 

661 

753 

845 

937 

1029 

1121 

G 

665 

757 

849 

941 

1033 

1125 

H 

669 

761 

853 

945 

1037 

1129 

I 

673 

765 

857 

949 

1041 

1133 

K 

677 

769 

861 

953 

1045 

1137 

L 

681 

773 

865 

957 

1049 

I 141 

M 

685 

777 

869 

961 

1053 

I 145 

N 

689 

781 

873 

965 

1057 

1 149 

O 

693 

785 

877 

969 

1061 

I 153 

P 

697 

789 

881 

973 

1065 

1^57 

o 

701 

793 

885 

977 

1069 

1 16  I 

R 

705 

797 

889 

981 

1073 

1 165 

S 

709 

8oi 

893 

985 

1077 

1 169 

T 

713 

805 

897 

989 

1081 

1 173 

U 

717 

809 

901 

993 

1085 

1 177 

X 

721 

813 

9«5 

997 

1089 

1 18  I 

Y 

7'^5 

817 

909 

lOOl 

1093 

1 185 

Z 

7^9 

821 

9^3 

. 1005 

1097 

1 189 

TABLE, 
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TABLE,  JJiewing  the  Firjl  Folio  of  a Sheet  oj 
QUARTO. 


Alphabet 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

A 

0 

177 

361 

545 

729 

913 

B 

I 

185 

369 

553 

737 

921 

C 

9 

193 

377 

561 

745 

929 

D 

^7 

201 

385 

5<59 

753 

937 

E 

25 

209 

393 

577 

761 

945 

F 

33 

2 1 7 

401 

585 

769 

953 

G 

41 

225 

409 

593 

777 

961 

H 

49 

233 

417 

601 

785 

969 

I 

57 

241 

425 

609 

793 

977 

K 

65 

249 

433 

617 

801 

985 

L 

73 

257 

441 

625 

809 

993' 

81 

265 

449 

633 

817 

looi 

N 

89 

273 

457 

641 

825 

1009 

0 

97 

281 

465 

649 

833 

1017 

P 

105 

289 

473 

657 

84 1 

1025 

Q 

113 

297 

481 

665 

849 

1033 

R 

121 

305 

489 

673 

857 

1041 

S 

129 

313 

497 

681 

^65 

1049 

T 

137 

321 

5»5 

689 

873 

i^'57 

U 

M5 

329 

513 

697 

88i 

1065 

X 

153 

337 

521 

705 

889 

1073 

Y 

161 

345 

529 

713 

897 

1081 

Z 

169 

353 

537 

721 

905 

1089 
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TABLE,  Jliezving  the  Firjl  Folio  cj  a Sheet  of 


6 

n 

A V 0, 

/ 

A . 

o 

A a 

353 

B 

I 

B b 

369 

C 

17 

C c . 

3*^5 

D 

33 

^ D d 

401 

E 

'49 

E e 

417 

F 

65 

F f 

433 

G 

81 

Gg 

449 

H 

97 

H h 

465 

T 

‘1 13  . 

I i 

48 1 

K 

129  , 

Kk  • 

497 

L 

145 

.LI 

513 

M 

1 61 

M m 

529 

N 

177 

N 11 

545 

O 

193 

0 Q 

5^1 

P 

209 

Pp 

577 

Q 

225 

593 

R 

241 

R r 

609 

S 

257 

S f 

625 

T 

273 

T t 

641 

U 

289 

U u 

657 

X 

305' 

X X 

673 

Y 

321 

Yy 

689 

7- 

337 

Z z 

705 

TABLE, 
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TABLE,  Jliewing  the  Firjl  Folio  of  a Sheet  of 

\ 

II. 


T. 

TWELVES. 


A 

0 

B 

I 

C 

25 

D 

49 

E 

73 

F 

97 

G 

121 

H 

145 

I 

• 1 69 

K 

193 

Iv 

217 

M 

241 

N 

65 

0 

289 

P 

3^3 

:>:>/ 

R 

361 

S 

3S- 

T 

409 

U 

433 

X 

1 

457 

Y 

481 

Z 

EIGHTEEN  S 


A 

0 

B 

I 

C 

37 

D • 

73 

E 

109 

F 

145 

G 

181 

H 

‘ 217 

I 

253 

K 

289 

L 

325 

M 

361 

N 

397 

0 

433 

P 

-469 

a 

505 

R 

541 

S 

577 

T 

613 

U 

649 

X 

685 

Y 

721 

Z 

757 

The 
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The  Running  titles,  with  ihe  right  folios  to  them, 
being  put  to  the  pages,  we  proceed  to  locking-up 
our  Forms ; which  is  done  by  driving  fit  Quoins 
betwixt  the  Side  and  Foot-ftick  of  each  Quarter  and 
the  Chafe,  till  the  whole  Form  may  be  raifed.  And 
though  locking-up  a Form  may  be  thought  a trifling 
function,  it  demands  our  attention  neverthelefs  in 
fcveral  inftances ; for  in  the  firft  place,  and  after  we 
have  pufhed  the  Quoins  as  far  as  we  can,  with  our 
fingers,  we  make  ufe  of  the  Mallet  and  Shooting-flick, 
and  gently  drive  the  Quoins  along  the  Side-flicks  at 
firfl,  and  then  thofe  along  the  Foot-flicks ; taking 
care  to  ufe  an  equal  force  in  our  flrokes,  and  to  drive 
the  Quoins  far  enough  up  the  fhoulders  of  the  Side 
and  Foot-flicks,  that  the  Letter  may  neither  belly  out 
one  way,  nor  hang  in  the  other : and  as  to  the  lower 
Quoins,  they  ought  likewife  to  be  drove  to  a 
Ration  where  they  may  do  the  office  of  keeping  the 
Letter  flraight  and  even.  And  here  we  venture  to 
difapprove  the  cuflom  of  flaming  Quoins  on  both 
fides,  and  planing  their  edges  and  corners  off ; 
whereby  all  the  bevil’d-off  parts  are  rendered  ineffec- 
tual to  do  the  office  of  a Quoin,  or  Wedge:  for  the 
Ranted  fide  of  a Quoin  running  againfl  the  fquarc  fide 
of  the  Chafe,  mull  needs  carry  a cavity  with  it,  and 
confequently  be  void  of  binding  with  equal  force  in 
every  part ; whereas  (in  our  opinion)  it  would  deferve 
the  name  of  an  Improvement,  were  Quoins  flanted 
on  one  fide  only ; and  their  Gradation  and  Variety  of 
fizes  preferred  to  fuperficial  neatnefs,  which  anfwers 
no  other  end  than  that  of  making  the  bcvil’d-olF  parts 
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of  a Quoin  ufclefs,  and  incapable  to  do  the  fame 
execution  with  a plain  one,  that  binds  and  bears  alike 
in  all  its  parts.  And  as  to  the  edges  that  are  planed 
off  acrofs  the  two  ends  of  a Quoin,  the  want  of  them 
caufes  the  Shooting-ftick  to  fly  off  the  Quoin  almoft  at 
every  hard  flroke  of  the  Mallet,  becaufe  the  Quoin- 
end  of  the  Shooting-ftick  is  rounded  off;  for  which 
reafon  we  fhould  chufe  to  have  that  end  made  of  a 
forked,  or  elfe  of  a fquare  form,  to  be  of  the  more 
fervice  in  unlocking  a Form. 

Our  Form,  or  Forms,  being  now  locked  up,  and 
become  portable,  w^e  deliver  them  to  the  Preffmen  to 
pull  a Proof  of  them.  But  here  we  cannot  proceed 
before  we  have  taken  notice  of  a Corruption  that 
prevails  with  fome  Preffmen,  in  turning  the  Term  of 
Firjl  Proof  into  that  of  Foul  Proof,  and  often  acquit 
themfelves  in  the  funftion  of  pulling  Proofs  accord- 
ingly ; whereas  even  a flight  knowledge  of  Printing  is 
fufticient  to  judge,  that  a Proof-flieet  ought  to  be 
pulled  as  clean  and  as  neat  as  any  fheet  in  a Heap  that 
is  worked  off.  Hence  it  is  a rule  with  curious  Preff- 
men,  not  to  give  Proofs  a high  colour,  nor  to  ufe 
very  wet  paper  for  them,  but  inftead  of  thefe  eafements 
to  give  them  a long  and  flow  pull,  that  the  Matter  may 
come  off  clean  and  fair,  fo  that  every  letter  may  ap- 
pear full  and  plain:  after  which  the  Forms  arc  rubbed 
over  with  a wet  ley-brufli ; then  carefully  taken  off  the 
Prefs,  and  the  Proof  and  Forms  delivered  to  the 
Compofitor’s  further  care. 
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CHAP.  XL 


0/  Correctors  and  Correcting. 


IT  has  ever  been  the  purfuit  of  Eminent  Printers  to 
merit  that  character,  by  their  particular  care  that 
the  effects  of  their  profefTion  fliould  appear  without 
faults  and  errors,  not  only  with  refpcCt  to  falfe  letters, 
and  wrong  fpelling,  but  chiefly  in  regard  to  their  cor- 
recting and  illuftrating  fuch  words  and  paffages  as  are 
not  fully  explained  or  expreffed  by  Authors  and 
Tranflators  : which  fhews,  that  the  office  of  a Correc- 
tor is  not  to  be  conferred  upon  one  that  has  a tolerable 
judgment  of  his  mother-tongue  only;  but  who  is  a 
perfon  of  greater  capacity,  and  has  a knowledge  of 
fuch  languages,  at  leaft,  as  make  a confiderable  figure 
in  Printing;  fuch  as  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifli.  And  becaufe  Greek  and  Hebrew  are  inter- 
fperfed  in  molt  Works  of  learning,  a Corrector  ought 
not  to  be  a ftranger  to  either.  To  have  a competent 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  recited,  befides  a quick 
and  difeerning  eye,  are  the  proper  accomplifliments 
by  which  a CorreClor  may  raife  his  own  and  his 
Maher’s  credit ; for  it  is  a maxim  with  Bookfellcrs,  to 

give 
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give  the  firft  edition  of  a work  to  be  done  by  fuch 
Printers  whom  they  know  to  be  either  able  Correftors 
themfelves,  or  that  employ  fit  perfons,  though  not  of 
Univerfal  learning,  and  who  know  the  fundamentals 
of  every  Art  and  Science  that  may  fall  under  their 
examination.  We  fay  Examination  : for  in  cafes 
where  a Correblor  is  not  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft 
before  him,  he,  together  with  the  perfon  that  reads  to 
him,  can  do  no  more  than  literally  compare  and  crofs- 
examine  the  Proof  by  the  Original,  without  altering 
either  the  Spelling  or  Punftuation ; fince  it  is  an 
Author’s  province  to  prevent  millakes  in  fuch  cafe, 
either  by  delivering  his  Copy  very  accurate,  and  fairly 
written,  or  by  carefully  perufing  the  Proof-flieet. 
But  where  a Correftor  underftands  the  language  and 
chara6lers  of  a work,  he  often  finds  occafion  to  alter 
and  to  mend  things  that  he  can  maintain  to  be  either 
wrong,  or  elfe  ill  digefted.  If  therefore  a Corre6lor 
fufpefts  Copy  to  want  revifing,  he  is  not  to  poftpone 
it,  but  to  make  his  emendations  in  the  Manufcript 
before  it  is  wanted  by  the  Compofitor,  that  he  may 
not  be  hindered  in  the  purfuit  of  his  bufinefs ; or  pre- 
judiced by  alterations  in  the  proof,  efpecially  if  they 
are  of  no  real  fignification  ; fuch  as  far-fetch’d  fpelling 
of  Words,  changing  and  thrufting  in  Points,  Capi- 
tals, or  any  thing  elfe  that  has  nothing  but  fancy  and 
(perhaps  pettifh)  humour  for  its  authority  and  found- 
ation. 

What  is  chiefly  required  of  a Corrector,  befides  dif- 
covering  literal  faults,  is  to  Spell  and  to  Point  after 
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the  prevailing  method  and  genius  of  each  particular 
language  : but  thefc  being  two  points  that  never  will 
be  reconciled,  but  always  afford  employment  for 
pedantic  Critics,  every  Corrcflor  ought  to  fix  upon  a 
method  to  fpell  ambiguous  words  and  compounds 
always  the  fame  way.  And  that  the  Compofitors  may 
become  acquainted  and  accuflomed  to  his  way  of  fpell- 
ing,  the  belt  expedient  would  be  to  draw  out,  by  de- 
grees, a Catalogue  of  fuch  ambiguous  words  and  com- 
pounds. But  it  is  with  regret  we  fee  fome  Corre6lors 
rather  break  the  meafurcs  for  conformity,  than  lay  the 
foundation  thereto,  that  they  may  find  fubterfuges  for 
fpelling  the  fame  word  different  ways  ; pretending  at 
the  fame  time  to  have  Derivation  and  Etymology  on 
their  fide,  when  it  is  rather  with  a view  to  make  a 
Proof  look  fouly  becaufe  the  Compofitor  has  not  made 
fu  many  real  faults  as  Correflors  fometimes  chufc  to 
fce,  left  they  fliould  be  fufpebled  of  having  been  re- 
mifs  in  reading  a Proof  attentively. 

As  it  is  neceffary  that  Correftors  flrould  underftand 
languages,  fo  it  is  requifite  that  they  fliould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Printing ; elfe  they  will  be 
apt  to  expofe  thcmfelves  in  obje6ling  againll  feveral 
things  that  are  done  according  to  method  and  practice 
in  Printing.  It  is  for  this  reafbn  that  Correblors  in 
moft  Printing-houfes  arc  chofen  out  of  Compofitors 
that  are  thought  capable  of  that  office  ; and  who  know 
not  only  how  to  correfl  literal  faults,  but  can  alfo 
difeern  where  improprieties  in  workmanfliip  occur ; 
which  cannot  be  expefted  in  Gentlemen  who  have  not 
a fufficient  knowledge  of  Printing  : and  it  would  be 

very 
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very  ungenerous  in  a Compofitor  to  fwerve  from  the 
common  rules  in  praQice,  for  his  convenience, 
becaule  the  Correftor  is  not  Printer  enough  to  find 
fault  with  it. 

The  manner  in  w'hich  Correflors  take  notice  of 
faults  in  a Proof,  is  by  particular  fymbols  and  figns, 
that  are  marked  in  the  Margin,  oppofite  the  line  that 
has  the  faults  in  it : for  it  is  a general  law  in  Printing, 
that  whatever  fault  is  not  marked  or  taken  notice 
of  in  the  Margin,  the  Compofitor  is  not  anfwerable 
for,  if  it  pafles  unobferved,  and  not  correfted.  To 
make  therefore  Gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
rafters  that  are  ufed  by  Correftors,  we  will  defcribe 
them  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

1.  If  they  efpy  a wrong  letter  in  a word,  they  draw 

a fliort  ftroke  through  it,  and  make  another  fhort  ftroke 
in  the  Margin,  behind  which  they  mark  the  letter 
that  is  to  make  the  wpfd  right ; and  this  they  do  to  all 
other  faults  that  may  happen  in  the  fame  line ; always 
drawing  a perpendicular  ftroke  through  the  wrong 
letter,  and  making  the  right  one  in  the  Margin,  witli, 
a fimilar  ftroke  before  it.  In  this  manner  they  correct 
alfo  whole  words ; drawing  a ftroke  acrofs  the  wrong 
W'ord,  and  writing  the  right  one  in  the  Margin,  oppo-^ 
fite  the  faulty  line,  and  with  a ftrol^e  before  it.  , 

2.  If  a Space  is  wanting  between  two  words,  or 
letters,  that  are  to  ftand  feparated,  they  draw  a parallel 
ftroke  where  the  feparation  is  to  be,  and  put  this  fign 
zjj:  oppofite  in  the  Mqrgin.  Again,  where  words  or 
letters  fhould  join,  but  ftand  feparated,  they  make 
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this  mark under  the  place  of  reparation,  and  fignify 
the  junBion  of  them  by  the  fame  mark  in  the  Margin. 

3.  If  a letter  or  letters,  word  or  words,  are  fet 
double,  or  otherwife  require  to  be  taken  out,  they 
draw  a dafh  acrofs  the  fuperfluous  word,  or  a parallel 
ftroke  down  the  ufelefs  letter,  and  m^ike  this  mark  of 
ddeatur  S’  in  the  Margin  : but  if  a word  is  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  another,  they  ftrike  the  wrong  word  out,  and 
infert  the  right  or  better  word  in  the  Margin. 

4.  If  a letter  is  turned,  they  make  a dafh  under  it, 
^nd  put  this  mark  ^ in  the  Margin. 

The  Article  of  marking  turned  letters,  tries  a Correftor’s  (kill  in 
knowing  the  true  formation  of  them,  without  which  it  would  be 
better  to  mark  turned  letters  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  nurong 
letters,  unlefs  they  are  very  fure  that  they  can  diftinguifh  b d 
n o p q s n X z,  when  they  are  turned,  from  when  the  fame 
letters  ftand  with  their  Nick  the  right  w^ay. 

5.  If  a Space  flicks  up  and  appears  betwixt  words, 
or  in  other  places,  they  fignify  it  by  marking  a perpen- 
dicular ftroke  I in  the  Margin. 

6.  If  words  or  letters  are  to  be  tranfpofed,  they 
encircle  the  uncouth  words  thus,  mte^give  me,)  inftead 
of.  Give  me  one  ; and  put  a mark  like  a large  Greek 
Circumflex  in  the  Margin  : but  if  feveral  words  are  to 
be  tranfpofed,  they  mark  their  right  order  by  figures 
over  them,  and  put  the  fame  number  of  figures  (in  a 
ferics)  in  the  Margin,  in  this  manner,  viz.  [123456 

7.  Where  matter  is  run  on  that  fliould  begin  a new 
Paragraph,  they  draw  a ftroke  down  the  place,  and 
this  mark  [ in  the  Margin : but  where  a Paragraph 
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fliould  have  been  continued,  they  draw  a fhort  line 
after  the  broken-off  matter,  and  write  in  the  Margin, 

Break. 

8.  If  letters  or  words  of  one  fort  of  charafters  are  to 
be  changed  into  another,  they  make  a ftroke  under- 
neath the  word  or  letter,  and  intimate  on  the  Margin 
in  what  Letter  it  is  to  be,  by  marking  Rom.  or  ItaU 
accordingly. 

9.  Where  fo  much  of  the  Copy  is  left  out  as  itwill 
be  troublefome  to  write  in  the  Margin,  they  draw 
a parallel  ftroke  where  the  omiflion  begins,  and  write 
oppoftte  in  the  Margin,  Out ; or  elfe.  See  Copy. 

10.  Where  words  are  ftruck  out  that  are  afterwards 
again  approved  of,  they  mark  dots  under  fuch  words, 
and  write  in  the  Margin,  Stet. 

After  thefe  items  for  Corre6ling  the  faults  in  a 
Proof,  we  add  the  following  fummary  obfervation, 
viz.  That  whatever  is  wrong  and  faulty  in  a Proof, 
is  to  be  taken  notice  of  either  by  drawing  a parallel 
ftroke  through  ftngle  letters;  or  by  making  a reftilinear 
dafli  acrojs  a wrong  word  or  words ; or  elfe  by  marking 
an  even  ftroke  underneath  a word  or  words  that  are  to 
be  changed  into  other  charafters ; and  that.  Whatever 
may  be  taken  notice  of  as  faulty  in  the  matter,  to  be 
mended  either  by  Changing,  Adding,  or  Taking-away, 
muft  be  marked  in  the  Margin^  and  oppoftte  the  line, 
obferving  at  the  fame  time  to  diftinguifli  one  Correc- 
tion from  another  by  a ftroke  between  each.  And 
this,  we  judge,  wil]  be  fufficient  to  afCft  Gentlemen 
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in  properly  corre6ling  their  works;  without  pointing 
out  to  them  how  to  mark  letters  that  ftand  out  of 
line,  or  are  of  a wrong  Fount;  thefe  coming  more 
properly  under  the  cognizance  of  a Corre6lor  who 
is  a Printer. 

‘ Previous  to  reading  the  Proof  the  CorreBor  exa- 
mines the  pages  of  the  Sheet,  or  Form,  to  fee  that 
they  are  impofed  right ; likewife  whether  the  Signa- 
tures are  put  to  the  proper  pages;  and  whether  the 
folio  of  the  firft  page  be  right,  and  the  reft  follow  in  a 
numerical  order.  ' i 

Of  Corr0ing  in  the  Metal. 

By  CorreBing  we  underftand  here  the  reBifying 
of  fuch  Faults,  Omiffions,  and  Repetitions  as 
are  made  by  the  Compofitor,  either  through  inadvert- 
ency, or  elfe  through  careleffnefs.  And  though  the 
term  of  CorreBions  is  equally  given  to  the  Alterations 
that  are  made  by  Authors,  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
diftinguifti  them  by  the  name  of  Emendations ; noU 
withftanding  it  often  happens,  that  after  repeatedly 
mending  the  matter,  the  firft  conceptions  are  at  laft 
recalled : for  the  truth  whereof  none  can  be  better 
vouchers  than  Compofitors,  who  often  fuffer  by  fickle 
Authors  that  know  no  end  of  making  Alterations,  and 
at  laft  doubt  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  ; whereby 
the  work  is  retarded,  and  the  workman  greatly  preju- 
diced in  his  endeavours ; efpecially  where  he  is  not 
fufficiently  fatisfied  for  fpending  his  time  in  humouring 
iv'himfical  Authors, 
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Correfting  is  the  moft  difagrccable  work  that 
belongs  to  Compofitors;  who  therefore  endeavour  to 
do  their  work  not  only  expeditioufly,  but  alfo  clean 
and  correft.  Accordingly  fome  are  very  accurate  in 
Diftributing,  that  they  may  trull  to  their  taking  up 
right  letters  in  Compofing,  when  their  attention 
perhaps  is  abfent;  whereas  others  can  neither  make 
difpatch,  nor  depend  upon  accuracy,  unlefs  they 
confine  themfelvcs  to  filence,  and  are  not  dillurbed 
by  idle,  infignificant,  'and  even  indecent  talking:  and 
this  being  difagreeable  to  moll  Compofitors,  may  be 
the  reafon  that  Prelfmen  are  in  general  feparated 
from  them. 

In  corre8ing  the  Firll  Proof,  we  feldom  have  any 
other  faults  to  mend  than  thofe  of  our  own  committing, 
unlefs  the  Correftor  heightens  them  by  his  peculia- 
rities. But  notwithllanding  all  the  care  that  can  be 
taken,  the  bell  of  workmen  cannot  boall  of  being 
exempted  from  fetting  Doubles,  and  leaving  Outs — 
two  accidents  that  are  attended  with  extraordinary 
trouble,  and  ar._  .eldom  reftified  without  overrunning. 
In  fuch  cafes  a judicious  Compofitor  confidcrs  firll 
well  in  what  manner  an  Out  may  be  got  in,  or  a 
Double  be  drove  out,  without  making  a glaring 
Botch;  and  accordingly  examines  his  matter,  whether 
overrunning  forward,  or  backward,  will  bell  anfwer 
his  purpofe.  But  a great  deal  of  trouble  might  be 
faved  in  cafes  of  Outs  and  Doubles,  would  Corre6lors 
try  to  add  as  much  as  will  fill  up  the  Double ; or  to 
fiiorten  the  matter,  to  make  room  for  an  Out ; unlefs 
both  the  one  and  the  other  arc  too  confiderable  for 
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that  expedient ; which  otherwife  might  be  fafely  ven- 
tured, without  injuring  a Writer’s  meaning.  This 
would  be  a fure  means  to  fecure  a neat  Compofitor's 
workmanfhip  and  care  in  true  fpacing  his  matter; 
whereas  that  beauty  is  loft  by  Alterations  and  Over- 
running. 

What  is  required  of  a Compofitor  when  he  be- 
gins to  correft  a foul  Proof,  is  a Jharp  Bodkin,  and 
Patience,  becaufe  without  them  the  Letter  cannot 
efcape  fuffering  by  the  fteel ; and  hurrying  will  not 
permit  him  to  juftify  the  lines  true.  No  wonder 
therefore  to  fee  Pigeon-holes  in  one  place,  and  Pi 
in  another. 

The  Firft  Proof  being  correfted,  a Perfefl;  ftieet  is 
pulled  clean,  to  be  fent  to  the  Author,  or  to  the 
perfon  by  him  authorized ; either  of  whom,  if  they 
underftand  the  nature  of  Printing,  will  not  defer 
reading  the  flieet,  but  return  it  without  any  altera- 
tions perhaps,  to  be  made  ready  for  the  Prefs.  But 
becaufe  fuch  good  Authors  are  very  fcarce,  Compofi- 
tors  are  difpiritcd  every  time  they  fend  a Proof-flieet 
away,  as  not  knowing  when  and  how  it  may  be  re- 
turned, and  how  many  times  more  it  will  be  wanted 
to  be  feen  again,  before  the  Author  is  tired,  or  ratlier 
aihkmed,  of  altering  more. 
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Cbfervations  upon  Greek  and  Hebrew. 


Obfervations  upon  Greek. 


HE  Greek  is  one  of  the  Sacred  languages,  and 


more  frequently  ufed  in  Printing  than  any  of 
the  reft ; which  makes  it  neceffary  almoft  for  every 
Printing-houfe  to  be  furniflied  with  Greek  charaflers, 
though  not  to  the  fame  amount  of  weight : for  a 
quantity  of  Greek  letter  that  will  moderately  fill  a 
Cafe,  and  that  confifts  of  no  other  than  ufeful  Sorts,  is 
fufficient  to  fcrve  the  common  turn  for  Notes,  Mottos, 
Words,  &c.  and  fuch  a colleflion  of  ufeful  Sorts 
might  be  lodged  in  a Common  pair  of  Cafes,  were  fome 
large  Boxes  reduced  into  fmaller  ones.  But  this  is 
impraflicable  where  Ligatures  and  Abbreviations 
abound,  and  w'here  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  Boxes 
are  required  for  the  different  Sorts  in  a Fount  of 
Greek.  What  induced  the  firft  Founders  of  the  Art 
to  perplex  thcmfclves  with  cutting  and  calling  fo 
many  different  Abbreviations  and  Contraflions,  may 
be  partly  gueffed,  by  fuppofing  that  they  w'crc  intended 
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to  imitate  Greek  Writing;  and  to  grace  them  with 
the  fame  floiirifhes  of  the  pen  : but  what  could  prompt 
them  to  confound  themfelves  with  an  infinite  number 
of  Ligatures,  we  cannot  well  account  for ; and  only 
fuggeft,  that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  Letter-cutters, 
to  promote  their  own  bufmefs.  But  this  unprofitable 
improvement  has  almoft  entirely  loft  its  credit;  and 
Greek,  at  prefent,  is  call  almoft  every-where  without 
Ligatures  and  Abbreviations,  unlefs  where  Founders 
will  not  forbear  thrufting  them  in;  or  where  they  have 
exprefs  orders  to  caft  them,  for  Claflical  and  other 
Works  of  confequence  : in  which  cafe  feme  Ligatures 
not  only  grace  Greek  Letter,  but  are  alfo  Fat  to  a 
Compofitor  who  knows  to  ufe  them  properly.  But 
becaufe  we  have  intimated,  that  the  ufeful  Sorts  of  a 
Fount  of  Greek  Letter  may  be  lodged  in  a pair  of 
Common  Cafes  that  contain  no  more  than  154  Boxes, 
we  will  make  good  our  affertion  by  a Scheme  for  that 
purpofe ; which  will  inconteftably  prove,  that  a great 
many  of  the  Sorts  muft  be  needlefs,  where  their 
number  occupies  750  Boxes.  It  muft  however  be 
obferved,  that  almoft  Three  hundred  of  thefe  Sorts 
are  the  fame,  and  have  no  other  difference  than  that 
of  being  kerned  on  their  hind  fide;  for  we  remember 
to  have  feen  Greek  with  Capitals  kerned  on  both 
fides.  But  before  we  fay  any  more  about  Ligatures, 
we  will  confider  the  fingle  letters  of  the  Greek,  and 
accordingly  exhibit 
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Alphabet. 

a.K(^ci 

Alpha 

A 

« 

a 

/Jvfrif 

Beta 

B 

{ § } 

b 

ydy.iJ.x 

Gamma 

r 

{ ? } 

g 

^eKrci 

Delta 

A 

d 

£-4/i^0V 

Epfilon 

E 

£ 

e 

Zeta 

Z 

{ ^ } 

>1 

z 

Eta 

H 

e long 

Theta 

G 

{ 1 } 

th 

idrcc 

Jota 

I 

1 

i 

y.x%T:ci 

Kappa 

K 

it 

k 

Aa|x35;£ 

Lambda 

A 

A 

1 

|XU 

Mu 

M 

m 

vD 

Nu 

N 

V 

n 

Xi 

w 

mm 

X 

6 (Liapov 

Omicron 

0 

0 

o Jhort 

•zT 

Pi 

n 

{ : } 

P 

P M 

po) 

Rho 

p 

{ 1 1 

f 

L p J 

r fl-  1 

cTyjxx 

Sigma 

£ 

1 ^ 1 

1 J 

rxu 

Tau 

T 

{ " } 

t 

V\]yl\0V 

Ypfilon 

T 

V 

y 

Phi 

0 

ph 

yj  / 

Ghi 

X 

X 

ch 

•4/r 

Pfi 

ip 

'4^ 

pf 

W /X£7« 

Omega 

Q 

w 

o long 

A Greek  Cajcy  JJiewing  how  the  Ufeful  Sorts  that  are  required  in  a Fount  of  that 
Lottery  may  be  contained  in  a Pair  of  Common  Cafes  of  the  ufual  Dimenfons. 
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3- 

3- 

'•MJ 

4 

Si 

1 

K 

«- 

•Ui 

•- 

• 

■ 

iw 

l-V 

< 

iKXJ 

tni* 

•G  t 

CJ 

V 

«>** 

w 

K 

III 

>& 

pH 

S! 

H 

O' 

^U) 

• 

The 

W 

H 

1 

<1 

W 

- 

u 

P-c 

a 

"Hi 

ft 

CQ 

>— < 

c 

© 

c 

X 
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The  Greek  Alphabet  contains  Seventeen  Confo- 
nants,  and  Seven  Vowels. 

Two  Vowels  make  a Diphthong;  of  which  there 
are  Six,  that  are  called  proper  Diphthongs. 

ut  uv  et  ev  01  ov» 

Ii>ftead  of  ui  vj/  and  ui,  the  Greeks  write  ci  yi  and  a; 
the  Point  under  thefe  ^Vowels  denoting  the 
which  therefore  is  called  yota  Jubfcriptim.  But 
becaufe  Capitals  have  no  Subfcripts,  the  Jota  is  put 
in  Lower-cafe  to  the  Capital  letter ; as,  TQt  nOlHTH/. 

The  Greek  Vowels  admit  of  two  Afpirations,  viz. 
Spiritus  Af per  and  Spiritus  Lenis  [’]. 

Spiritus  ajper  has  the  found  of  an  h ; but  before  a 
word  in  large  Capitals  it  is  fupplied  by  the  letter  H, 
as  in  HEKATON. 

All  the  words  that  begin  with  a Vowel,  have  one 
of  thefe  Afpirations  over  them;  but  the  Vowel  Ypfilon 
admits  of  no  other  than  the  Spiritus  ajpcry  at  the 
beginning  of  a word. 

In  Diphthongs  the  Spiritus  is  put  over  the  fecond 
Vowel,  as  abrog,  not  aurof. 

Of  all  the  Confonants,  the  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  a word,  has  an  Afper  over  it,  as  paw ; and  where 
two  j’s  meet  in  a word,  the  firft  has  a Lenisy  and  the 
other  an  Afper  over  them. 

The  Greek  has  Three  Accents,  viz.  AcuiCy  [-J  to 
be  put  to  fyllablcs  that  are  ^YOv\o\xx\CQ.dJharp. 
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GravCy  [']  to  (land  with  fyllablcs  that  are  pro- 
nounced heavy. 

Circumjlexy  [“  3 be  placed  over  fyllables  that  are 
pronounced  long. 

The  Apojlrophe  [ ’ ] is  ufed  for  cutting  off  the 
Vowels  u e 1 0,  and  the  Diphthongs  ui  and  ci,  when 
they  ftand  at  the  end  of  a word,  and  the  next  word 
begins  with  a V owel ; as.  Tap,  uvtu,  for  xuqa  uvru  ; zxvl 
eKeyov  for  'xivlct  aheyov. 

Sometimes  the  Apoftrophe  contraQs  two  words  into 
one ; as,  xa'7"  for  ey^ixcci  for  syco 

for  v.cii  fjjeTv©^. 

Sometimes  an  Apoftrophe  fupplles  the  firft  Vowel 
beginning  a word ; as,  u "yct^s  for  w dyct'Sie,  xs  for 
xs  iqt:  but  this  chiefly  happens  in  Poetry. 

But  the  Prepofitions  and  x^o  fuffer  no  Apoftro- 
phe, though  the  next  word  begins  with  a Vowel;  for 
we  write,  xff/'  uju-uv,  xpo  t/xa  ; xffi  uvrov,  xjo  iruv,  &c. 

The  Dicerefis  [^  ” ]]  feparates  two  Vowels,  that  they 
may  not  be  taken  for  a Diphthong  ; thus,  dvr'/]  with 
a Diaercfis  makes  three  fyllables ; but  without  a 
Diserefis  cev  is  a Diphthong,  and  makes  have  but 
two  fyllablcs. 

Diapole  [ , ] is  put  betwixt  two  Particles  that  would 
bear  a different  fenfe  without  it ; thus  o.re  o,ri  fignifics 
whatever;  whereas  ore  ftands  for  aSy  and  oV/ for  that. 
TO, re  with  a Diaftole  implies  and  this  ; but  when  con- 
tra^led,  it  anfwers  to  the  Adverb  then. 
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The  fign  of  Interrogation,  in  the  Greek,  is  made 
by  a Semicolon  [ ; fame  fignification 

with  this  mark,  viz.  ? 

The  Colon,  in  the  Greek,  is  made  by  an  inverted 
Full-point  [ * ],  and  is  of  the  fame  fignification  with 
this  fign,  viz.  : 

Every  parcel  of  Greek  Letter  was  formerly  charged 
with  more  or  lefs  different  forts  of  Ligatures,  Abbrevia- 
tions, and  Contraflions.  That  cuflom,  however,, 
being  now  almofl  generally  difeontinued,  w'e  have 
thought  it  immaterial  to  exhibit  their  figures,  con- 
fidering  that  they  are  of  no  other  fervice  than  to 
heighten  charges ; to  be  ballaft  in  Cafes ; and  to 
frighten  a young  Compofitor,  at  the  fight  of  the  great 
number  of  Boxes  which  they  undefervedly  occupy : 
for  of  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  a Compofitor  to  put 
himfelf  out  of  his  pofition,  to  come  perhaps  to  ui  av  a, 
yci  y.o  Kv  /u,w,  and  hundreds  of  the  like  Sorts,  in  a 
piece,  when  he  may  take  up  two  fingle  letters  fooner, 
out  of  Cafes  of  common  dimenfions  ? We  fliall  there- 
fore conclude  what  we  mean  to  fay  refpefling  Ligatures 
and  Abbreviations,  with  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
had  Founders  proper  notice  given  them  of  what  to 
introduce,  or  to  leave  out  in  a Fount,  they  now  would 
rather  put  by,  or  deftroy  the  Punches  and  Matrices 
of  obfolete  and  ufelefs  Sorts,  than  thruft  them  upon 
the  Printer  : for  wx  judge  that  it  is  Icfs  profitable  to 
cafl  500  pounds  w^eight  of  Seven  hundred,  than  of  Two 
hundred  Sorts ; which,  how'ever,  w'as  not  regarded  by 
former  Founders,  who  feemingly  fludied  their  own 
intcreft  too  abflradedly  from  that  of  a Printer’s. 
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The  Hebrew  Alphabet. 


Alcph 

Beth 

Giriiel 

Daled 

He 

Zajin 

Cheth 

Teth 

Jod 

Caph 

Lamed 

Mem 

Nun 

Samech 

Ajin 

Pe 

Tzadde 

Coph 

Refch 

Schin 

Thau 

Caph 

1 


:}  b 

g 

1 d 

n h 

*)  V Confon' 
ds 
ch 


n 


j Confon* 


.:d  k 

1 

.0  m 

J 
D 

2^ 

tz 

P 

1 


n 

f 

gn 

P 


k 

fch 


^ fch 

n t 


Letters  that  have  a like* 
nefs  to  others. 


Beth 

2 

Gimel 

J1 


Caph 

2 

\ 

Nun 

J 


Daleth  Caph  Refch 

"t  T T 

He  Cheth  Thau 

n n n 

Vau  Zaijn  Jod  Nun 

1 ? j 


Teth 

b 

Mem* 

D 

Aijn 


Mem 
Samech  x 

D 

Tzadde 


Final  Letters. 


Mem 

□ 


Nun 

I 


K k 


Pe 

n 


Tzadde 

r 
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The  following  Five  Letters  are  caft  broad,  and  are 
ufcd  at  the  end  of  words,  viz. 

Aleph  He  Lamed  Mem  Thau 

■ n S an 

hut  are  not  counted  among  the  Final  Letters,  being 
contrived  for  Juftifying,  becaufe  Hebrew  is  not 
divided. 

The  Letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  are  all  Con- 
fonants ; and  the  Points  underneath  them  are  the 
V o'Weis. 

The  Hebrews  have  Seventeen  Vowels,  viz. 

i L Five  that  are  pronounced  viz. 

^ ^ Katnez,  a o 

■'  Tfere,  e 

. Chireck  magnum  i [under  *^3 


. Chdlem 
Schurck 


o [over  J 


u 


il.  Five  that  are  pronounced viz. 


Patach 
V SsEgol 
Chirek  parvum 
T Kamezchatuph 
Kybbuz 


a 

e 

i 

o 

u 


111.  Seven  that  are  pronounced  ve?y  fhort,  vizj 
Patach  furtivum  a 


. Scheva 
< Chateph- Patach 
v:  Chateph  Szegoi 
t;  Chateph-Kainez 


e 

a 

e 

o 
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• Dagefch 
Mappik. 

The  Dagefli  is  either/br/e,  or  lenis. 

Dagefch  forte  may  have  a place  in  all  the  letters, 
except  Nnn^-)  ; and  it  makes  the  letter  found 
double. 


Dagefch  lene  has  its  place  ip  3 
jraifes  the  found  of  the  letter. 

Mappik  has  its  place  in  the  letters  He  and  Jod. 

Raphe^  is  a fliort  daflj  that  heretofore  was  put  over 

0 3 "T  jl  ^ whet)  they  had  no  Dagef]i;  to  fhew 
diat  they  ftould  be  pronounced  loft,  and  with  the 
afpiration  of  an  h. 


Maccaph  is  pfed  to  conneQ;  words  together; 
which  is  common  in  Hebrew. 


Soph-Pafak,  is  the  name  of  the  two  great  Points 
^hich  ftand  at  the  end  of  each  verfe  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

Befides  the  Vowels,  the  Hebrew^s  haye  various 
Accents,  of  which  forne  have  their  place  over,  and 
fome  under  the  letter.  They  are  not  ufed  in  all 
Hebrew  V/ritings,  but  only  in  fome  Books  of  the 
Bible,  where  they  Hand  for  Notes  to  ling  by,  and  are 
therefore  called  Accenius  ionici.  Others,  again,  are 
named  Accentus  diJlinHivi,  beeaufe  they  diftinguilli 
the  fenfe,  as  Pointing  does  in  the  Englifh ; and  dill 
others  have  the  appellation  of  Minifri,  or  fervi  non 
dijlindiviy  which  fhew  the  Condru61ion  and  Connexion 
of  words.  The  figures,  names,  and  fignification  of 
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the  Accents  that  Hand  over  the  letters,  are  as  follow, 
viz. 

Segol,  or  Segolta 

■■  ftrong  Colon 

Sakeph  katon 

• Comma 

Sakeph  gadol 

!=  Ditto 

Refia,  or  Rbhia 

Ditto 

Sarka 

r Scmicomma  primum 

Pafta 

' Ditto 

Gerefch 

i Semicqmma  fecundurn 

Gerafchajim 

“ Ditto 

Telil'cha  gedola 

p Semicomma  tertium 

Pafer  minor 

s ... 

y Semicomma  quartum 

Pafer  major 

vv  Ditto 

Karne  para 

QP  Ditto 

Schalfcheleth 

j Semicolon 

Pefik,  or  Legarme 

' Ditto 

Kadhma 

* Semi-comma 

Telifcha  ketanna 

q Ditto 

The  following  Accents  have  their  place  under  the. 
Letters ; viz. 

Silluk 

• Punfliirn 

Atnach 

Colon 

Tiphcha 

Semicomma  primum 

Tefir 

Ditto 

Jethif 

Semicolon 

Munach 

j Semicomma 

Merca  fimplex 

^ Ditto 

Merca  duplex 

Ditto 

Mahpach 

< Ditto 

Darga 

" Ditto 

Mcajela 
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Meajela  ' Ditto 

Jcrach  ben  jomo  ^ Ditto 

The  Hebrew  has  no  Capitals;  and  therefore  letters 
of  the  fame  lhape,  but  of  a large  Body,  are  ufed  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapters,  and  other  parts  of  Hebrew 
work. 

But  we  mufl;  not  pronounce  it  a fault,  if  we  happen 
to  meet  in  fome  Bibles  with  words  that  begin  with  a 
letter  ofa  much  larger  Body  than  the  mean  Text;  nor 
need  we  be  aftoniflied  to  fee  words  with  letters  in  them 
ofa  much  lefs  Body  than  the  mean  Text;  or  wonder 
to  fee  final  letters  ufed  in  the  middle  of  words;  for 
fuch  Notes  fhew  that  they  contain  fome  particular  and 
myftical  meaning.  Thus  in  2 Chron.  I.  1.  the  word 
Adam  begins  with  a letter  of  a larger  fize  than  the  reft, 
thereby  to  intimate,  that  Adam  is  the  father  of  all 
Mankind.  Again,  in  Genef.  I.  1.  the  great  Beth  in 
the  word  Berefchith  ftands  for  a Monitor  of  the  great 
and  incomprehcnfible  work  of  Creation.  Contrary 
to  the  firft,  in  Prov.  XXVIII.  17.  the  Daleth  in  the 
word  Adam  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  Letter  of  the 
main  text,  to  fignify,  that  whoever  oppreffes  another 
openly  or  clandeftinely,  though  of  a mean  condition  ; 
or  who  fheds  innocent  blood,  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  Man. 

Sometimes  the  open  or  common  Mem  ftands  in  the 
room  of  a final,  one;  as  in  Nehem.  II.  13.  where  the 
word  hem  has  an  open  Mem  at  the  end,  in  allufion  to 
the  torn  and  open  walls  of  Jerufalem,  of  which  there 
is  mention  made;  and,  in  Ef.  VII.  14.  where  the 
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Prophet  {peaks  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Mem  in  the  word  haalmay  Qr  Virgin,  is  a clofe  or 
final  letter,  to  intimate  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
our  Saviour.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  fome 
Jewilli  Rabbi’s  in  Bibles  of  their  publication;  of  which 
we  have  inftanced  the  above,  to  caution  Compofitors 
not  to  take  them  for  faults,  if  fuch  myftical  writings 
fbould  come  under  their  hands. 

For  the  reft,  Hebrew  reads  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  like  all  other  Oriental  languages,  except  the 
Ethiopic  and  Armenian.  In  compofing  Hebrew, 
therefore,  the  Jews  begin  at  the  end  of  the  Compofing- 
ftick,  and  juftify  the  Vowels  and  Accents  over  and 
under  the  letters  after  the  line  of  Matter  is  adjufted. 
But  Points  ferving  often  to  make  the  fenfe  of  a word 
ambiguous,  they  are  feldom  ufed  in  any  other  than 
Theological  and  Grammatical  Writings. 

The  Hebrew,  like  the  Greek,  has  more  Sorts  than 
arc  required  in  a complete  Fount ; which  renders  it 
difficult  to  make  room  for  them  in  Cafes  of  common 
dimenfions;  confidering  that  the  Powers  of  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet  are  diftinguifli’d  by  Points  that  letters  have 
either  in  their  ventre,  or  over  their  body.  Accord- 
ingly we  oblerve  in  fome  Founts  the  Dagefch forte  to 
have  a place  in  all  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  though 
it  is  not  admitted  into  five  of  them.  The  fecond  feries 
is,  the  -ichole  Alphabet  wdth  a Cholem  over  each  letter: 
and  a third  Alphabet  has  the  Dagcfch  in  the  ventre, 
and  the  Cholem  a-top.  Fxclufive  of  which  treble  Al- 
phabet, fome  Founders  caft  a fourth  that  is  kerned  on 
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i)oth  fidcs,  and  makes  the  Alphabet  with  a Chokm 
necdlcfs,  bccaufe  by  the  help  of  the  kerned  Alphabet 
not  only  the  Cholem,  but  even  the  Vowels  may  be 
made  to  Hand  in  their  proper  places,  provided  they  are 
call  after  the  manner  of  Greek  Accents,  thin,  and 
inclining  towards  the  middle  of  the  foot  of  letters. 
Thus  the  Four  recited  Alphabets  take  up  all  the  Boxes 
of  a common  Upper-cafe.  But  to  make  room  for  the 
reft  in  a Lower-cafe,  cannot  be  done  without  dividing 
it  into  more  Boxes  than  Fifty-fix.  To  find  therefore 
the  difference,  we  will  mention  the  Lower-cafe  Sorts 
in  the  following  order,  viz. 


The  plain  Alphabet  requires  Boxes  22 

Final  Letters,  plain  — — 5 

Final  Caph  with  Dagefch,  Kametz,  &c.  3 

Broad  letters,  at  the  end  of  words  — 5 

Vowels  — — — 10 

Maccaph,  and  Soph-Pafuk  — — 2 

Accents,  16  ever,  and  1 2 letters  28 

Quadrats  and  Spaces  for  Accents,  and  Letter  8 


According  to  this  Calculation,  the  Lower-cafe  for 
Hebrew  Sorts  fhould  have  above  Four-fcore  Boxes; 
which  exceed  the  number  of  thofe  in  a common  Cafe 
by  Seven-and-twenty.  But  becaufe  all  the  above 
Sorts  are  recited  on  purpofe  to  fhew  which  of  them 
are  needlefs,  it  will  not  be  difficult  in  a well-concerted 
Fount  of  Hebrew  to  find  room  in  the  Upper-cafe  for 
the  Accents,  which  will  at  once  allow  for  the  fupernu- 
merary  Sorts. 
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In  the  mean  time  we  ate  petfuaded,  that  a Sketch 
of  a Hebrew  Cafe,  as  well  as  of  a Greek  one,  is  belt 
' drawn  out  by  him  who  firft  has  acquainted  himfelf 
with  the  number  of  Sorts  in  a Fount,  and  who  after- 
wards knows  to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a manner  as 
makes  their  fituation  both  conformable  and  collateral : 
which  we  had  in  view  in  the  above  fpecification  of 
Hebrew  Sorts.  Laftly,  we  obferve,  that  Hebrew 
being  a Sacred  language,  is  chiefly  ftudied  by  Divines, 
who  often  make  ufe  of  Points  in  Theological  writings; 
though  plain  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek  are  under- 
ftood,  and  very  frequently  printed,  without  Points  or 
Accents.  But  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  Pedagogic  Symbols 
will  one  time  ceafe,  is  the  hope  of  all  that  delight  in 
beholding  neat  Letter  difrobed  of  all  intruders  upon 
its  native  beauty. 


% 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

ft 

Of  fmidry  AlphahetSy  Signs^  SymholSf  and  CharaBers, 

A 

I.  The  Arabic  Alphabet. 


I. 

V. 

IV. 

•III. 

II. 

VI. 

VII. 

Elif 

\ 

1 

! 

' A 

Be 

• 

ft 

. 

j 

• 

B 

2 

Te  - 

• • 

• • 

«■ 

ft 

•» 

J 

T 

t 

400 

Thfe 

0 

A 

A 

r. 

T 

500 

Gjim 

s 

rs: 

G 

3 

Hha 

r 

> 

Hh 

- 8 

Cha 

• 

c 

:sr 

• 

Ch 

600 

Dal 

D 

4 

Dhfal 

• 

D 

700 

Re 

/ 

/ 

j 

R 

200 

Ze 

m 

/ 

• 

/ 

> 

j 

Z 

7 

Sin 

u- 

tr 

MA 

s 

60 

Sjin 

fji. 

LT 

•% 

AM 

Sj 

300 

Sad 

0* 

09 

iO 

s 

90 

Dad 

Cja 

ua 

• 

A3 

• 

to 

D 

800 

Ta 

k 

Ll 

io 

T 

9 

Da 

I3 

I9 

I3 

lo 

D 

900 

i.1 

Ain 
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P. 

R I 

N T E R 

' S' 

I. 

V. 

IV. 

■ III.  II. 

VI. 

VII. 

'Am-  • 

• Tt- 

• 

^ r ' 

Ai  . 

• 79 

Gain 

i 

X ' ' k ' 

G 

1000 

Fe 

i 9 

F 

80 

Kaf 

iJi 

xJ 

••  •• 

, i . 9 

K 

100 

Kef 

d 

V 

fe 

C 

20 

Lam 

■ '•? 

X J 

L 

39 

Mim 

. i ■ ‘ 

r 

f 

♦ -4 

M 

40 

Nun 

f s 

N 

Waw 

y 

y 

0 

W 

6 

Hu  / 

If, 

•'  » 

^ ^ 

H 

5 

le 

A J 

« « 

I 

IP 

The  Numerals  over  the  feveral  Columns  of  this  Alpha- 
bet  are  of  the  following  fgnifcationy  viz. 

I.  Shews  the  Order  and  Names  of  the  letters. 

II.  Exhibit^)  the  common  letters  of  the  Arabic 
’ Alphabet- 

III.  Reprcfents  the  connefling  letters  in  the  middle 
of  words. 

IV. ' Comprehends  the  proper  and  abfoliite  Final 
letters. 

V.  Includes  the  Connefling  Final  letters. 

VI.  Demonflrates  the  Power  pc  Signification  of  the 
Arabic  IJtters. 

yH.  Expreffes  the  Nurncrical  contents  of  the  feveral 
letters  of  the  Alphabet. 
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II.  The  Samaritan  Alphabet^  jointly  tuith  the 
Chaldee,  or  Hebrew  CharaUers. 


Samaritan. 

Chaldee. 

Names. 

Power. 

Numbers. 

Final. 

At 

K 

1 Aleph 

Afpiration  1 

3 

:: 

« 

2 Beth 

B 

2 

3 Gimel 

G 

3 

1 

4 Daleth 

D 

4 

n 

5 He 

H 

5 

6 Vau 

V 

6 

r 

7 Zain 

z 

7 

n 

8 Cheth 

Ch 

8 

9 Teth 

T th 

9 

m 

•» 

10  lod 

Jtjy 

10 

a 

11  Caph 

K 

20 

500 

Z 

h 

12  Lamed 

L 

30 

13  Mem 

M 

40  □ 

0 

0 

2 

14  Nun 

N 

50  ? 

700 

D 

1 5 Samek 

S 

60  , 

A 

if 

16  Ain 

H gh  ngh 

70 

17  Peh 

Pph 

80 

800 

■m 

18  Tzade 

T tz 

90  f 

to 

0 

0 

p 

P 

“) 

19  Coph 

K 

100 

1000 

20  ReOi 

R 

5^00 

m 

21  Schin 

Sh  f 

300 

A 

n 

22  Tau 

1 

T th 

400 

The  difFercnce  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Text  confifts  in  nothing 
c]fe  than  the  peculiar  Chara£lers  that  arc  ufed  for  one  and  for  the  other;  the 
Names  and  Powers  of  Letters  being  the  fame  in  both  Alphabets. 

LI  2 
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III.  The  Old  Englijh^  or  Black  Alphabet. 


% 

a 

A 

a 

9S 

i) 

B 

b 

C 

c 

C 

c 

J> 

tt 

D 

d 

e 

e 

E 

e 

iF 

f 

F 

f 

& 

g 

G 

g 

P 

i) 

H 

h 

3 

II 

I 

i 

u 

J 

j 

& 

K 

k 

£ 

1 

L 

1 

m 

M 

m 

n 

N 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

P 

P 

P 

0 

q 

Q 

q 

t ? 

R 

r 

f 3 

S 

f s 

C 

t 

T 

t 

fit 

U 

u 

b 

V 

V 

fifit 

U) 

w 

lb* 

t: 

X 

X 

P 

P 

Y 

y 

/>4d 

Z 

z 

IV.  The 
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IV.  The  Ethiopic  Alphabet. 


Alf. 

fii  Lawi. 

(\:  Bet. 

(n:  Mai. 

Geml. 

5:  Nahas. 

Dent. 

rt;  Saat. 

Haut. 

V;  Ain. 

<D;  Waw. 

4:  Af. 

H:  Zai. 

Tzadai. 

Hharm. 

«t>:  Kof. 

rh:  Tait. 

/^;  Rees. 

p:  Jaman. 

Uj:  Saut. 

Til  Caf. 

•f:  Tawi.  * 

The  Ethiopian  Charaflers  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  anterior  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  notwidiftand- 
ing  fomc  aflert  that  moft  other  Nations  have  received 
their  letters  from  the  laft.  To  ftrengthen  the  firft,  it 
is  obfervcd,  that  the  Ethiopians  had  two  different 
kinds  of  letters,  viz.  the  Jacredy  and  the  vulgar  ; the 
firfl;  for  matters  of  importance,  and  the  other  for 
familiar  correfpondence.  And  as  the  Egyptians 
obferved  the  fame  diftin6lion  in  letters,  it  is  faid  that 
their  Sacred  letters  were  the  vulgar  Charaflers  of  the 
Ethiopians;  which  proves  that  Letters  have  been 
very  early  among  them.  But  the  facred  as  well  as 
old  vulgar  letters  of  the  Egyptians  being  now  loft, 
the  antiquity  of  Ethiopian  Charaders  is  queftioned. 
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The  Figure,  with  a brief  Account^  ^Chinese 

CharaBers. 


/f/^90  >j^ 

^ynn 

// 


ya 

yva 

9um 


It 


+ ^ ((f  (f  ( 
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It  is  obferved,  1.  That  no  lefs  than  Twenty  lan- 
guages are  current  in  China,  all  differing  from  each 
otliejr ; but  thett  the  Mandarine  is  the  moft  elegant  and 
learned,  and  therefore  the  moft  prevailing  throughout 
that  Nation. 

2.  That  the  Chinefe  are  apt  to  abridge  and  to 
change  foreign  names,  and  accordingly  call  Holl^ind 
Olanca,  John  Gioy  Europe  .Sy,  Szc. 

3.  That  they  have  no  B D R in  their  language,  and 
therefore  fay  Malia  for  Maria,  Tata  for  Tartaria, 
Falani  for  Francis,  &c. 

4.  That  they  ufe  pencils  made  of  Hares-hair,  to 
write,  or  rather  to  paint  their  Charafters,  ip  parallel 
lines,  downwards ; beginning  at  the  right  hand  fide  of 
their  paper. 

5.  That  the  Chinefe  language  has  fcarcc  1500 
words,  which  are  Monofyllables,  and  end  either  in  a 
Vowel,  or  in  m and  n,  and  fometimes  in  ng.  Hence 
it  is  that  one  word  often  has  more  than  twenty  different 
fignifications,  which  are  diflinguifhed  either  by  Cha- 
raflers,  or  Pronunciation. 

6.  That  the  manner  of  fpeaking  Chinefe,  is  not 
rpuch  unlike  finging ; for  by  falling  and  raifing  the 
voice,  they  exprefs  the  different  meaning  of  fynoni- 
mous  words;  which  has  occafioned  P.  Jac.  Pautoja 
to  invent  the  five  mufical  founds,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol, 
which  he  calls  Chinefe  Accents,  and  by  which  he  gives 
words  the  proper  found,  according  to  their  different 
fignifications. 
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' For  the  reft,  the  knowledge  of  Chinefe  Charafters 
can  be  of  no  fervice  to  Compofitors  in  Europe  ; and 
it  is  chiefly  to  oblige  the  Curious  that  we  have  intro- 
duced them. 

' . ■ I i"..  j ■ ■ ' » I ' 

Of  Mathematical^  Algebraical^  and  Geometrical  Sorts^ 

ftands  for  pliiSy  or  and,  or  xvzth  ; as,  9 plus  3,  9 
and  3,  9 with  5. 

— fignifies  minus,  or  lejs ; as,  14  minus  2,  or  14 
wanting  2. 

• rrz:  means  equal;  as,  94-3=14 — 2;  f,  e,  9 and  3 is 
parallel  or  equal  to  14  wanting  2. 

This  fign  alfo  denotes  Equal,  but  is  becorne  obfolete. 

X is  the  fign  for  Multiplication. 

::  fhews  a Geometrical  equal  proportion;  as,  6.2 
12.4;  that  is,  6 is  to  2,  as  12  to  4. 

: or  is  an  Arithmetical  equal  Proportion;  as, 
7'3  t 13-9 » 7 i^  rnore  than  3,  as  13  is  more 

than  9. 

— - A continued  Geometrical  proportion,  or  Geome- 
trical progrelfion;  as,  16.8.4.2.1  ; i.  e.  16  is  to  8 
as  8 to  4,  as  4 to  2,  as  2 to  1. 

-^Arithmetical  progrelfion,  continued;  as,  19.16, 
13.10.7.4;  i.  e.  19  is  more  than  16,  as  16  is  more 
than  13,  as  13  is  more  than  10,  as  10  is  more  than 
7,  as  7 is  more  than  4. 


Q Quadrat, 
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□ Quadrat,  or  Regular  Quadrangle;  as,  □AB=z= 
□ BC;  i.  e.  the  Quadrangle  upon  the  line  AB  is 
equal  to  the  Quadrangle  upon  the  line  BC, 

^Triangle;  as,  /\ABC=^ADC. 

^ an  Angle ; as,  Z.ABC=^ADC. 

_L  Perpendicular;  as,  AB_LBC. 

(=3  Reftangled  Parallelogram ; or  the  Produ£l  of  two 
lines. 

v/  Radix,  Root,  or  Side  of  a fquare. 
c=-  Greater. 

-73  Lefler. 

— ♦ the  Differences,  or  Excefs. 

Q or  ^ a Square. 

C or  c a Cube. 

QQ  The  Ratio  of  a fquare  number  to  a fquare  number. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  Signs  and  Symbols,  we 
meet  with  in  Mathematical  and  Algebraical  works; 
though  Authors  do  not  confine  themfelves  to  them, 
but  exprcfs  their  knowledge  different  ways  ; yet  fo  as 
to  be  underflood  by  thofe  fkilled  in  the  Science.  In 
Algebraical  work,  therefore,  in  particular.  Gentlemen 
- fliould  be  very  exad  in  their  Copy,  and  Compofitors 
as  careful  in  following  it,  that  no  alterations  may 
cnfue  after  it  is  compofed ; fince  changing  and  altering 
work  of  this  nature^  is  more  troublefome  to  a Cora- 
pofitor  than  can  be  imagined  by  one  that  has  not  a 
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tolerable  knowledge  of  Printing.  Hence  it  is,  that 
very  few  Compofitors  are  fond  of  Algebra,  and  rather 
chufe  to  be  employed  upon  plain  work,  though  lefs 
^profitable  to  them  than  the  former;  becaufe  it  is  difa- 
greeable,  and  injures  the  habit  of  an  expeditious  Com- 
pofitor  befides.  In  the  mean  time  we  venture  to  fay, 
that  the  Compofing  of  Algebra  might  be  made  more 
agreeable,  were  proper  Cafes  contrived  for  the  Letter 
and  Sorts  belonging  to  fuch  work,  where  it  -is  likely 
to  make  a return  towards  its  extraordinary  charges. 


OJ^  Celejlial  and  AJironomical  Signs. 


1. 


The  names  of  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac, 


7"  Aries 

Libra 

y Taurus 

TTf  Scorpio 

II  Gemini 

J Sagittarius 

05  Cancer 

yj*  Capricorn 

9,  Leo 

jx:  Aquarius 

n)^  Virgo 

Pifces. 

II.  The  names  of  the  Seven  Planets. 
Tp  Satutnus  9 Venus 

1/  Jupiter  9 Mercurius 

(5  Mars  O Sun  ( Moon 


The  names  of  the  Seven  Planets  imply  fometimes  the 
Seven  Days  of  the  W eek  in  the  following  manner ; 
viz. 

Dies  Solis,  is  Sunday 
Dies  Luntr,  Monday 
Dies  Martis,  Tuefday 

Dies 
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Dies  Mercurii,  W ednefday 
Dies  Jovisy  Thurfday 
Dies  Venerisy  Friday  . 

Dies  Saturniy  Saturday. 

^ The  Dragon’s  Head,  and 

'Q  The  Dragon’s  Tail,  are  the  two  Points  in  which 
the  Eclipfes  happen. 

III.  The  names  of  Afpe£ls. 

^ ConjunDio;  happens  when  two  Planets  Hand  under 
each  other  in  the  fame  Sign  and  Degree. 

g Oppofitio ; happens  when  two  Planets  Hand  diame- 
trically oppofite  each  other. 

^Trigonus;  happens  when  one  Planet  Hands  from 
another  4 Signs,  or  120  degrees;  which  make  one 
third  part  of  the  Ecliptic. 

p Quadril ; happens  when  two  Planets  Hand  3 Signs 
from  each  other,  which  make  90  degree,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Ecliptic. 

>j<  Sextil ; is  the  fixth  part  of  the  Ecliptic ; viz. 
3 Signs,  which  make  60  degrees. 

([  denotes  a New  Moon. 

) fhews  the  Firft  Quarter  of  the  Moon. 

% tells  the  Full  Moon. 

^ informs  us  of  the  Laft  Quarter  of  the  Moon. 

Many  are  the  Signs  and  Symbols  which  Aftrono- 
iTiers  have  invented  to  impofe  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Vulgar,  who  are  the  chief  Supporters  of  Alma- 
nacks ; and  efpecially  of  fuch  as  abound  in  PrediBions 

Mm2  of 
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of  any  kind  : among  which  we  reckon  thofe  Signs 
which  give  notice.  On  what  day  it  is  proper  to  let 
blood  j to  bathe  and  to  cup  : to  fow  and  to  plant ; to 
take  phyfic ; to  have  One’s  hair  cut ; to  cut  one’s  nails ; 
to  wean  children ; and  many  other  alike  nonfenfical 
obfervations,  to  which  the  clafs  ofRullics  in  Germany 
is  particularly  bigoted ; befides  giving  credit  to  the 
Marks  that  ferve  to  indicate  Hail,  Thunder,  Lighter 
ning,  or  any  occult  phaenomena. 


Of  fome  Miifcal  Signs. 

Tune  and  Time  are  the  two  chief  CharaHeriftics  of 
Mufical  Notes. 

In  Time,  the  Diftinftion,  Meafure,  and  Proportion 
of  Notes  and  Refts  are  to  be  obferved. 

As  to  DillinHion,  they  have  different  Chara6lers; 
and  different  Nam^s  with  relation  to  Time. 

The  Refls  or  Paufes  are  of  the  fame  length  or 
quantity  with  the  Notes  that  (land  above  them ; ac- 
cording to  the  fubfequcnt  Scheme. 

D is  a Semi-breve,  with 
¥ its  Reft 

^ Minim,  with  its  Reft 


Crotchet,  with  its  Reft 


Quaver,  w’iili  its  Reft 


Semi- 
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u Semiquaver,  with  its  Reft 
B Demiquaver,  with  its  Reft 

-I  — 

:s;  Repeat 
Direfl; 

Natural,  or  Proper 
Flat 

M Sharp. 

N.  B.  In  diftributing  of  Mufical  Notes,  particular 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  lave  the  edges  of  the 
travelling  lines  from  Batters. 


OJ^  Phyfical  Signs  and  Abbreviations. 

R Stands  for  Recipe 
jb  for  a Pound 
^ for  an  Ounce 
3 for  a Drachma 
B for  a Scruple 

j ftands  for  1 ; ij  for  2 ; and  fo  on 
fignifies Jemi,  or  half 
gr.  denotes  a Grain 
One  Pound  makes  12  Ounces 
One  Ounce  contains  8 Drachmas 
One  Drachma  is  equal  to  3 Scruples 
O ne  Scruple  conlifts  of  20  Grains 
One  Grain  has  the  weight  of  a Barley-corn 
M.  lignifies  a Handful 


P.  means 


P.  means  fo  much  as  can  be  taken  betwixt  the  ends 
of  two  fingers 

P.  aeq.  ftands  for  Equal  parts 

ana.  fignifies.  So  much  of  one  as  of  the  other  < 

q.  s.  As  much  as  is  fufficient 

q.  p.  As  much  as  you  pleafe 

f.  a.  According  to  art. 
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>Ir  vV  -*^V  ■ i-'4<-  xlg-  >»Lf  «>tt.  J»!<_->!'£-->!*t.->I^- — >lc. 

wT'  .'•j^  .^jn  ^j'*  ’l*^  • ;**  •’'j''  •'f'  •'l^  •’[**  •'*)*•  '1' 

x|^  ^ .5^  J'!*  ->!?t— 

>^x-  .i}e  if  -|x  .;[r  ..jC-  .f  ,jk  .^^^K  ^ -?  'h 
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XIV. 


SINCE  the  firll  appeapnce  of  Smith’s  Printer's 
Grammar,  and  Mr.  Luckombe's  Hiftory  of 
Printing,  many  very  ufeful  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Letter  Foundery  of  Meffrs.  Fry  and  Son, 
which  was  begun  in  1764,  and  has  been  continued 
with  great  perfeverance  and  alTiduity,  and  at  a very 
confiderable  expence. 

The  plan  on  which  they  firft  fat  out,  was  an  im- 
provement of  the  Types  of  the  late  Mr.  Baskerville 
of  Birmingham,  eminent  for  his  ingenuity  in  this 
line,  as  alfo  for  his  curious  Printing,  many  proofs 
of  which  are  extant,  and  much  admired : But  the 
Ihape  of  Mr.  Caslon’s  Type  has  fince  been  copied 
by  them  with  fuch  accuracy  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  thofe  of  that  celebrated  Founder.  They  have  at 
prefent  Twenty-feven  complete  .Founts  in  Punches 
and  Matrices  of  Roman  and  Italic,  befides  many  fizcPi 
of  larger  Letter  call  in  Sand;  alfo  an  elegant  affort- 
ment  of  Blacks,-  with  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  many 

other 
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other  Orientals : They  have  alfo  a greater  variety  of 
Flowers  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  Foundery 
in  this  Kingdom. 

I 

The  following  fhort  Specimen  may  ferve  to  con- 
vey fome  idea  of  the  Perfection  to  which  that  Manufac- 
tory is  arrived. 


A S P E-  ^ 


SPECIMEN 


Printing  Types, 


€t>munli  jTrp  attb  Co* 


Letter- Founders . 

TO  THE 


Bnnce  of  tlEaleo^ 


J-ontion : 


PRINTED  IN  THE  YEAR 
MDCCLXXXVII. 


A 


T ^ ''T  T V C " ' •' 

/"I  ti  x/i  A - X c 


o 


,cjqY  ± ^ 


qniiiihSL 


r a 


,o3  (JlIB  rj'y-.vii’O^ 


V^1  • 


II  T O . 


. ^ 'A'  " 

♦ V--»' 


r»,  •% 


r,  i I'i  .11 T HI  u • ^ 

• . V A*»  • • «A  v’  W w. 


T O 


GEORGE, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES,  Sec. 

Cljis  ^petimen 


IS  DEDICATED, 

WITH  THE  UTMOST  RESPECT, 

BY  HIS 

MOST  FAITHFUL, 

AND  OBLIGED  FRIENDS, 

Edmund  Fry  & Co. 


• 'Jit  r 


Five  Lines  Pica. 


Four  Lines  Pica. 

ABCDE 

abcdefm 

Double  Pica  Two  Line  Letters. 

ABCDEFG 

HIJKLMN 
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Great  Primer  Two  Line  Letters. 

ABCDEFG 

HIJKLMN 

FAeHns  T 


Englifh  Two  Line  Letters. 

, ABCDEFGH 
I JKLMNOP 
QRS  T U V W 

Pica  Two  Line  Letters. 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQRS 


Small  Pica  Two  Line  Letters. 

ABCDEFGHIKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 
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Long  Primer  Two  Line  Letters. 

ABGDEFGHIJKM 

LNOPQRSTUVW 

I 

Burgeols  Two  Line  Letters. 


ABGDEFGHIJKLM 

OPaRSTUVWXYZ 

^ * -Brevier  Two  Line  Letters. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
O P Q R S T U y W XYZM 


< T 


Nonpareil  Two  Line  Letters. 

A B C D E F G H I K L M >N 
JOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


1 

$ . 

Pearl  Two  Line  Letters. 

i 

A B C D R F GHIJKLMN'O 
P Q R S T.  U V W Y Z CE 


Diamond  Two  Line  Letters. 


A B C D E F H I J K L M N O P O R S T U V W X y Z 
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French  Canon. 


Quoufque  tr 


Quoujque  t(in- 

•'  r T ' r r % . 

' ‘ Two  Lines  Great  Primerl 

Quoufque  tanden 
abutere,  Catilinaj 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

Quoujque  tandem  a- 
butere,  Catilina,  pat- 

ABCDEFGHIM 
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Two  Lines  Englifli. 

Quoufque  tandem  ab- 
utere,  Catilina,  patien 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

Quoujque  tandem  abutere^ 
Catilina^  patientia  nojira  ? 

ABCDEFGHIJKM 

Double  Pica  Roman. 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Ca- 
tilina, patientia  noftra?  quam- 
diu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

Double  Pica  Italic. 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere  Catilina^ 
patientia  nofra  ? quamdiu  nos  e^ 
tiam  furor  ife  tuus  eludet  ? quern 

A B CDEFGHI7KLMN0P 

O o ^ 
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Great  Primer  Roman,  No.  1. 

Ououfque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  ifle  tuns  eludet  ? quern  ad  fi- 
nem  fefe  effrenata  ja6labit  audacia? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

Great  Primer  Italic,  No.  1. 

Quoujqiie  tandem  ahutere,  Catilina^  pa- 
tientia nojira?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  Juror 
ijle  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  JJe  ejJ* 
renata  jaSlabit  audacia  ? nihilne  te  noc* 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ^ 

Great  Primer  Roman,  No.  2.  (New) 

Qiioufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem 
fefe  effrenata  jadabit  audacia?  nihilne 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

Great  Primer  Italic^  No,  2.  (^New) 

^uoiifque  tandem  almtei'c,,  Catilma,^  pa- 
tientia iioftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiu7n  Juror 
ifte  tuus  cliuiet?  quern  ad.  Jinejn  fefe  ef- 
frenata jaBabit  audacia?  iiihilne  te  noc- 

ABCDE  FGH IJ K LMNOP 
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English  Roman,  No.  1. 

OuoLifque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  pati- 
entia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  iftc 
tuns  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata 
ja6labitaudacia?  nihilne  te  nofturnum  pras- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

English  Roman.  No.  2. 

Ououfque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  elu- 
det? quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaftabit  au- 
dacia?  nihilne  te  noflurnum  praefidium  pala- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

Englijh  Italic.  No.  2. 

O^Lioufgue  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  fur  or  ifte  tuus  elu- 
det? quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaliabit  au- 
dacia?  nihilne  te  noflurnum  prcejidium  pala- 
tii,  nihil  urbis  vigilioe,  nihil  timor populi,  nihil 
A BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPHRS 

English  Roman.  No.  3.  (New) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furdrifte  tuus  elu- 
det ? quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jacftabitau- 
dacia?  nihilne  tenocfturnum praefidium palatii, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQjlSr 

Engliftj  Italic.  No.  3.  (A/^w) 

§luoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nof 
tra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet? 
quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jallabit  audacia  ? ni- 
hilne te  nodurnum  pri^fidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
A B C D E EG  H I y KLM  NO  P ^RS 
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Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nof- 
tra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet  ? quern 
ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaftabit  audacia?  nihilne  te 
no6lurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  ni- 
hil timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium, 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

Pica  Roman.  No.  2. 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nof- 
tra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quem 
ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaftabit  audacia  ? nihilne  te 
noflurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  ni- 
hil timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium, 

ABCDEFGHIJKLxMNOPQRSTUV 

Pica  Italic.  No.  2. 

Quoufque  tandem  abuterct  Catilina^  patientia  nojlra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ijle  tuus  eludet  ? quem  ad  Ji- 
nem  fefe  effrenata  jablabit  audacia  ? nihilne  te  no&ur- 
Tium  praefidium  palatii y nihil  urbis  vigilicEy  nihil  timor 
popuiiy  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omniumy  nihil  hie  mu~ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

Pica  Roman.  No.  3.  (New) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nofi- 
tra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quem 
ad  finem  fefe  eftrenata  jadfabit  audacia?  nihilne  te 
nodlurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae  ni- 
hil timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium, 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
Pica  Italic,  No.  3 . ( New ) 

^oufque  tandem  abutere y Catilina y patientia  nojlra? 
quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  ijie  tuus  eludet  ? quem  ad  finem 
fefe  effrenatajaclabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noUurmim  pue- 
fidium  pal  at  a y nihil  urbis  vigil  iify  nihil  timor  popuiiy  ni~ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP^RSrUVlif 
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Small  Pica  Roman.  No.  1. 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catlllna,  patientia  noflra?  quain.. 
diu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  ef- 
frenata  jaftabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nofturnum  praefidiuin 
palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilias,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confen- 
fus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fena- 
tus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Small  Pica  Italic.  No.  1. 

Quoufqut  tandem  abutere^  Catilina, patientia  nojlra?  qiiamdiu 
nos  etiam furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad fnem fefe  effrenata. 
jallabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noHurnum  preeftdium  palatii,  ni- 
hil urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil 
horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  conflia  non  fentis? 
/IBCDEFQHIJKLMNOPdRSTUVWXYZ 

Small  Pica  Roman.  No.  2.  (New) 

Qiioufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noflra?  quam- 
diu  nos  etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet  ? quern  ad  finem  fefe  ef- 
frenata jadlabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nodlurnum  prasfidiuni 
palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilias,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confen- 
fus bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fena- 
tus locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ^RSTUVWX 

Small  Pica  Italic.  No.  2.  [New] 

^oufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nofraP  quamditt 
nos  etiam  furor  fie  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  fnem  fefe  effrenata 
jaflabit  audacia  ? nihilne  te  nodlurnurn  prafdium  palatii,  nihil 
urbis  vigilia,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omni, 
um,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora 
vultufque  moverunt  ? patere  tua  conflia  non  fentis  ? confriSlam 

ABCDE  FGHIJKLMN  0 P STUVJVXY 
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I-ONC  Primer  Roman.  No.  j. 

Qiioufque  tandem  abut^re,  Catilina,  patientia  noflra?  quamdiu 
nos  ctiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet  ? quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata 
jaftabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nofturnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil 
urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  om- 
nium, nihil  hiq  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultufquc  moverunt?  patcre  tua  confilia  non  fentis?  con- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^CE 


Long  Primer  Roman.  No.  2. 

Quoufqne  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nollra?  quamdiu  no* 
ctiam  furor  ille  tuu§  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  efirenata  jaflabit 
audacia?  nihilue  te  noflurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliie, 
nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  mu- 
iiitilTimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  move- 
runt? patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis?  conftriftam  jam  omnium  horum 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZvECE 

I ' 

Long  Primer  Italic.  No,  2. 


(luonjque  tandevi  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nojlra  ? quamdiu  7ids 
etiavi  furor  ijle  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  Jiriem J^e  effrenata  jaclabit 
audacia?  nihilne  te  noElurnum  preejidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigi- 
lia;,  nihil  tivior  populi,  nihil  conjenjus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
mmiitijjimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  mo- 
verunt  ? patere  tua  conlilia  non  fentis?  confriliam  jam  omnium  ho» 

ABCDE FG  HIJKLM.no  PtlRSTUVW XYZ^E 


Long  Primer  Roman.  No.  3.  (New) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiu 
nos  etiam  furor  ille  tuus  eludet  ? quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata 
j-aflabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  nodlurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil 
urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  om- 
nium, nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis?  con- 
ABCDEFGHIJ  KLMN  OP  Q^R  STUVW  X YZ  .E 

Long  Primer  Italic.  No,  3,  (AVou) 

Quoufqne  tandem  abutere,  Catilina^  patientia  nojlra  ? quamdiu  not 
etiam  furor  ife  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaiiabit 
audacia  ? nihilue  te  nodiurnum  prarfidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilia;, 
■nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffi- 
mus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultujque  moverunt?  pa- 
tere tua  conjtlia  non  fentis?  conJiriBam  jam  omnium  horum  conjeientia 

A n C D E F G II I J K L M N O P S ru  VIVX  Y Z 
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Burgeois  Roman,  No.  1. 

Quoufque  tandem  abutcre,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiii  nos  eti- 
am  furor  ifle  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  fiiiem  fefe  effrenata  jaftabit  audacia? 
iiihilne  te  nofturnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilis,  nihil  timor 
populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitilTimus  ha- 
bendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  movdrunt?  patere  tua 
confilia  non  fentis?  conflriftam  jam  omnium  horum  confeientia  tencri 
conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiorc,  no£le 
egcris,  ubifueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  confilii  ceperis,  quem  nollrum 
ignorare  arbitrarisr  O tempora,  o mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  conful 
vidit;  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero  etiam  in  fenatum  venit:  fit  pub- 
lici  confilii  particeps:  notat  et  defignat  oculis  ad  caedem  unumquemquc 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZvECE 
Burgeois  Italic,  No.  1. 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nofra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  ifle  tuus  eludet?  quem  ad fnemjcfe  effrenata  jaBabit  audacia?  nihil- 
ne  te  noBurnum  prcefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilix,  nihil  timor  populi, 
nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitijjimus  habendi fenatus  locus, 
nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis?  confric- 
am  jam  omnium  horum  confeientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides? 
quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore,  noBe  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris, 
quid  confilii  ceperis,  quem  nofirum  ignorare  arbitraris?  0 tempora,  0 mores! 
Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  conful  vidit:  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  imo  vero  etiam 
in  fenatum  venit : ft  publici  confilii  particeps  : notat  et  defignat  oculis  ad 

ABCDEFGHlJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXrZjE 

Burgeois  Roman.  No.  2.  (New) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutdre,-  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  no, 
etiam  furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quem  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jadabit  aiu 
dacia?  nihilne  te  nodturnum  priefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilias, 
nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  mu- 
nitiftimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  move- 
runt  ? patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis  ? conllricftam  jam  omnium  horum 
confeientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ? quid  proxima, 
quid  fuperiore,  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
confilii  ceperis,  quem  noftrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ? O tempora,  a 
mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  conful  vidit;  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit? 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQJ^STUVWXYZ.^: 

Burgeois  Italic.  No.  ti.  ( Neiv.  ) 

Etuoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam 
furor  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quem  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaBabit  audacia?  ni- 
hilne te  noBurnum  prcefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigilite,  nihil  timor  po- 
puli,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fena- 
tus locus?  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  confilia  non 
fentis?  conftriBam  jam  omnium  horum  confeientia  teneri  conjurationem 
tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore  noBe  egeris,  ubi  fueris, 
quos  convocaveris,  quid  confilii  ceperis,  quem  noftrum  ignorare  arbitra- 
ris? O tempora,  0 mores!  Senatus  hoc  intelligit,  conful  vidit:  hie  tamen 
vivit.  vivit?  imo  vero  etiam  in  fenatum  venit:  fit  publici  confiiUipar- 
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Brevier  Roman,  No.  i. 

Quoiifque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etram  (\t» 
ror  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  fincm  fefe  efFrenata  jaftabit  audacia?  nihilne  tc 
noflurnum  praefidtum  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
conTenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus, 
nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  conlilia  non  fentis?  conftiic- 
tam  jam  omnium  horum  confcienlia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ? 
quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore  nofte  egeiis,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN  O P Q R S T U V WX  Y Z iE  CE 

Brevier  Italic,  No.  i. 

Quouf/jue  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nojlra  ? quamdiu  nos  etiam furor  ijle  ta- 
■us  eludet  ? quern  ad  jinem  fefe  ejfrenatajadabit  audacia  ? nihilne  te  noClurnum  preef-^ 
dium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigil  ice,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum  omnium, 
■nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  movtrunt  ? pa- 
tere tua  confilm  non  fentis?  confriElam  jam  omnium  horum  cqnfcientia  teneri  conju- 
rationem tuam  non  vides  ? quid  proxima,  quid fuperiore  node  egeris,  ubi fueris,  quos 
convocaveris,  quid  conflii  ceperis,  quern  nq/lrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ? 0 tempora,  o 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPdRSTUVWXYZJE. 

Brevier  Roman,  No  2.  (New) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  et-lSlSi. 
ror  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  efFrenata  jadlabit  audacia?  nihilrie  te 
nodlurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil 
confenfus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiflimus  habendi  fenatus  locus, 
nihil  horum  ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  conlilia  non  fentis?  conftric- 
tam  jam  omnium  horum  confeientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  ? 
quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore,  nofte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  Q^R  STUVWXYZ.E{E 

Bremier  Italic,  No.  2.  (Nenv) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nofiraf  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor  if e 
tuus  eludet  ? quern  ad finem  fefe  effrenata  jaEtabit  audacia  ? nihilne  te  noShtrnum 
preefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  ■vigiliee,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  bonorum 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  njultufquc 
moverunt  f patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis  ? conJlriEiam  jam  omnium  horum  confei- 
entia teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides  f quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore,  nocle 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  confilii  ceperis,  quern  noftrum  ignorare 
A MC  D E F G H ly  K LM  NO  P QJi  S TU  FIVX^TZ  .lECE 

New  Brevier  Roman.  No.  2.  (Clofe). 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra?  quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor 
ifte  tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaftabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noc- 
turnum  prtefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus 
bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum 
ora  vultufque  moverunt?  patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis?  conftridlam  jam  omni- 
um horum  confeientia  teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid 
fuperiore,  nofle  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  confilii  ceperis,  quern 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP  QJR  STUVWXYZyECE 

Neiu  Brevier  Italic.  No.  2.  (Clofe) 

Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  Hofira  ? quamdiu  nos  etiam  furot  iflt 
tuus  eludet?  quern  ad  finem  fefe  effrenata  jaElabit  audacia?  nihilne  te  noEiurnum 
prttfidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliat,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  confenfus  benormn 
omnium,  nihil  hie  munitiffimus  habendi  fenatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultufque 
mo-verunt  ? patere  tua  confilia  non  J'entis?  confriElam  jam  omnium  horum  confei- 
entia teneri  conjurationem  tuam  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore,  noEH 
egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  confilii  ceperis,  quern  noftrum  ignor an 
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Konparcil  Roman. 

^uourque  tandem  abutcrc,  Catilina,  patientia  noflra?  quamdm  nos  ctiam  furor  ifle  tuus  cludct? 
quern  ad  Hnctn  fefe  effrenata  jactabit  audaciaP  nilaine  tc  nocturuuni  prairftdium  pulatii,  niitd  urbls 
vi>;iUne,  nihil  timor  populi)  nihil  contcnfus  bonbrum  oiimiuinf  nihil  hie  inuiiitiirimus  habendi  fe* 
natus  locus,  nihil  honim  ora  vultufquc  moverunt?  paterc  tua  confilia  non  fentisi’  conftri^am  jam 
omnium  horum  confrientia  teneri  conjuratioucin  tuam  non  vidcs?  quid  proxima,  quid  fitperiorc, 
iioctc  egeris,  ubi  fucris,  qiios  convocaveris,  quid  confilii  ceperis,  quern  noltrum  ignorarc  arbitrari^? 
O rempora,  o moresl  Senatus  hoc  intclligit,  conl'ul  vidit : hie  taihcn  vivit.  Vivit?  iino  vero  ctiain 
in  feiidium  vcnti:  At  publici  conlilii  particeps:  notat  ct  dcAgnat  ocuUs  ad  caedem  unuptquenique 
rwjtlium.  Nos  autem  viri  fortes  fatisfarcre  rcipublicse  videmur,  fi  iflius  furorem  ac  tela  viiemus* 
Ad  mortem  tc,  Catilina,  duel  juflu  conlulis  jam  priden)  opoitcbat:  in  te  conferri  peftem  iflam» 
qiiam  lu  in  nosomnes  jaindiu  machinarU.  An  vero  vir  ampliinmus,  P.  Scipio,  {>ontifcx  niaximus, 
Tiberium  Gracchum  incdiocriter  labcfactahtcm  datum  reipublicx  privatus  interfccit:  Catilioaiit 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


Konpareil  /fa/rr, 

Quouftjue  tandem  ahuterfy  QatilinOy  patientia  nojira  ? guamdiu  nos  etf'am  furor  ijie  tuus  eludei  f qnem  ud 
Jinem  fefe  ejfrenata  jaSIabit  audac^'i  ^ nihilnc  te  no^iuryium  prafdium  palatiiy  nihil  urbis  vigilice^  nihit  ti^ 
vtor  populiy  nihil  confenftt  bonorum  omnium  y nihil  hie  muwtifimus  habendi  fenaius  locus  ^ nihil  horum  ora 
vuHufqne  moverunt  f patere  tua  confilia  non  fentts  f conjlriclum  jam  omnium  horum  confcientia  teneri  con* 
jurationem  tuam  non  vides  f quid  proximay  quidfiiperiore,  nocle  egeris,  ubi  JneriSy  qnos  convocatprtSy 
quid conf  Hi  ceperiSy  quern  nojhtm  ignorari  arbitmris?  0 temporoy  o mores!  Setuitus  hoc  inteilrgity  con* 
fulvidit:  hie  tamen  vivit.  f'lvitf  ino  vero  etiam  in  fenatum  venil : fit  publici  confiii  partkeps : notat 
et  dfgnat  oculis  ad  cadem  unumqnemque  nofirum.  Nos  antem  viri  fortes  faiisfacete  reipublkce  vtdemur^ 
fi  ifius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemut.  Ad  mortem  Catilinay  duel  jufu  confulis  jaiti pridem  oportebat : in  te 
conjerri  pejiem  ifiamy  quam  tu  in  nos  omnrs  jamdiu  machinaris.  An  vero  vir  ampiiJfmuSy  P,  ScipiOy  port* 
tifex  maximnSy  Tiberium  Gracchum  mediocriter  labefaElantem  Jlatum  reipublica  privatus  interfecit:  Cati* 
ihiatn  vero  orbem  terra  catde  atque  incendit  r vafiare  cupientem  nos  conules perferemusf  nam  ilia  nimis 
ABCD£fGHIJKLMNOP^RSTaPlPXYZs£ 


PEARL  Ronixn. 

Quour^iie  tandem  abuterc.  Caiilina,  pfiiientia  noflra? 
quamrltu  noi  ei  iain  furor  iite  tuns  eiudet  ? qitem  ad 
CIO  Cc(c  cifrenata  jaflabit  aiidacia  Pnihihie  le  noflurnum 
pr^bditim  palaiiii  nihil  urbis  vi(Tili«,  nihil  limor  po« 
puli,  nihil  confenfus  bonoruiii  ouiniuni,  nihil  liic  mu* 
iiitiUimus  habendi  fenidis  locus,  nihil  horum  on  vul- 
turque  moxcnint  ? patere  tua  confilia  non  fentis  ? cond* 
rirlam  jam  omnium  horum  confcientia  teneri  conjura- 
lionem  tuatn  non  vides?  quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore, 
nofle  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quosconvocaverts,  quid  conlilii 
ceperii,  qnem  nodntm  ignorare  arbitraris?  O tempera, 
o mores  I Senatus  hoc  imdligit,  conful  vidii:  hie  lameu 
vivit.  V ivit  P imo  vero  etiam  in  fenatum  venil : At  pub 
Jici  confilii  paniceps : notat  ei  delignai  octilii  ad  cardeni 
unumquemque  nollrum.  No«  autem  viri  furies  faiisface* 
rereipublicf  videinisr,  fi  iflius  furorem  ac  tela  viietnus. 
Ad  mortem  te,  Cattlina,  duct  juffu  confulit  jampridein 
opnriehat : in  tc  conferri  peftem  illain,  quam  iii  in  nos 
omnet  jamdiu  machinaris.  An  vero  vir  ampliilimus,  P. 
Scipio,  pontifex  maxiinus,  Tiberium  Craccluim  medi> 
ocrtier  labefaflantem  ftatura  rcipublicx  privatus  inter, 
fecit:  Cttilinam  s-cro  orbem  lerrf  ca'de  atque  incendiis 
vsftarc  cupientem  nos  confides  perferemus?  nam  ilia  ni 
mis  antiqua  pr^rtereo,  quod  Quintus  Sersilius  .Ahala  Sp. 
Mcliuin,  nuvis  rebus  ftudentem  manti  fuo  occidit. 
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PEARL  fttifie 

(luevfqut  tandem  abutrre,  Catitina,  pafitHtia  nojlraf 
^uantdtu  not  ettam  furor  ft  tuut  elndetf  qurm  adfn* 
em  fefe  effnaata  jatlabit  audaeiaf  nihitue  te  noRurtium 
prafdium  palutiiy  mhil  urbit  vpilia,  mhil  fimor  popu* 
I',  tiihil  confer^ut  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  munttifi* 
mus  habendi  Jenatus  iocuj,  nthti  horum  ora  vittlijque 
moverunt  f patere  tua  confilia  nun  Jentiif  eunfruSam 
jam  omnium  horum  conjrientia  teneri  eonjuraliunem  tu*. 
am  non  vtdtsf  ^uid  pronma,  quid  fuperiore,  uofle  egens, 
ttbif/ierit,  quot  convoeaveris  quid  conftii  Ceperts,  qnem 
nofirum  igHOrare  arbitrarisf  0 tempera,  o mores  1 $'• 
natus  hoc  inteUigit,  conful  vidif:  hie  tamen  xmni.  Vi* 
vit  f imo  vero  etiam  in  fenatum  venit  t ft  publici  confilii 
Particept : notat  et  defignat  oculis  ad  cadem  unumquem* 
fue  nojlrum.  Not  autem  viri  fortes  fatis/aeere  reiptib* 
lice  videmur,  fi  if  ius furorem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad  mor* 
tern  te,  Catilina,' duci  jujfu  coufulis  jam  pridem  oporte* 
bat  .•  in  te  conferri  pefiem  if  am,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnet 
jamdiu  machinaris.  An  vero  vir  amplijfmut,- P.  Scipio, 
pontifex  maximus,  Tiberium  Gracchum  mediocriter  labt* 
faHantem  ftatum  reipubltca  privatus  interfecit : Cuti/t- 
nam  tyro  orbem  terra  cade  atque  incnidhs  x'aftare  cu* 
pientem  nos  confutes  perferemus  f nam  ilia  ntmis  anti* 
qua  praterea,  quod  Quintus  Servihus  Ahala  Sp.  Mt/innj, 
novts  rebus fudentem  manu  fuo  occidit. 
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DIAMOND. 

Quourqiie  undem  abuiere,  Catilina,  patientia  noflra  ? quamdin  not  etiam  furor  ifle  tuus  eiudet  f quern  itl 
lioctu  .cfe  eliieuata  jadabii  audacia  r nibiine  te  noflurmun  prxfidiiim  palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigili.r,  nihJl 
tiiuor  poputi,  nihil  confenfus  lx}nontm  oniniuni,  nihil  bic  munitiilimus  hil>entli  fenatiit  f^us,  nihil 
horum  ora  vuliufque  mos-eruni?  pwere  uia  confilia  non  fenilt  ? conftriAam  iam omnium  honim  coniVi> 
entia  tciteri  coniurationein  luam  nun  vides  ? quid  proxima,  quid  fuperiore.  tnXrle  egeris,  iihi  fueris,  Quos 
convneas'eris,  ould  confiln  ceperis,  quem  nofirum  Ignorare arbitrtrit.  O tempera,  o mores! Srriaimncc 
ititelligii,  conful  vidii : hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ? imo  vero  etiam  in  fenatum  venit : At  ptiblict  ronfilit 
particc^ist  notat  et  defiguai  oculis  ad  erdem  unumquemoue  nnftnim.  Nos  auiem  viri  fortes  fatitfaceic 
reipiiblicr  videmur,  A iiliiis  furorem  ac  teh  vitemus.  Ao  monem  te,  Catilina,  diici  iufTu  confiilis  iam* 
pridem  oportebat*.  in  tc  conferri  pefiem  iflam.  quam  lu  in  nosomnes  januUit  machinaris.  An  vero  vir 
tmplillimus,  P.  Scipio,  pontifex  maxim'is,  Tif/crium  Crncchtitn  mediocriter  lahefaflantcm  flaiiim  rei* 
puMicx  privatus  interfecit:  Citilinam  vero  orbem  lerr.e  evde  atque  incendiis  vafiare  cupieuiem  n»s 
confuJes  pertereiBU>?  rum  ilU  iiimis  antiaua  prvtcreo,  quod  Quintus  Serviluu  Ahaia  Sp.  Mdiuin,  tiy* 
vis  rclMis  lludentcm  manu  fUa  occidit. 
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A TABLE, 


Shewing  how  the  lollowing  PIECES  of 


METAL  SPACE-LINES 


May  be  combined  to  the  Length  of  any  Number  of  Pica  m’s,  from 
Eleven  to  Fifty,  with  only  three  Pieces  in  the  longeft  Line ; and  from 
Fifty  to  an  Hundred,  with  no  more  than  fix  Pieces  in  the  longeft  Line, 
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20 

20 

eo 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

2 0 

20 

>3 

20 

15 

20 

>'5 

. 7 

13 

7 

15 

9 

*3 

9 

15 

20 

13 

15 

>5 

20 

>5 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

9 

4 

»3 

7 

»3 

4 

'5 

71 

72 

73 

74 

73 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

. 20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

ao 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20  ' 

20 

20 

20 

’5 

20 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

13 

20 

15 

20 

>3 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

13 

7 

13 

9 

‘5 

7 

15 

13 

15 

15. 

9 

>3 

9 

>5 

20 

4 

/ 

9 

*» 

•1 

9 

.1 

1 8(i 

H? 

88 

89 

9“  ■ 

9‘ 

92 

<)3 

94 

96 

07 

98 

99 

ll>ol 

Many  of  the  Lengths  may  be  made  of  different  Pieces  than  thofc  in 
the  above  Table,  as  for  Example,  30  m’s  may  be  made  not  only  ot 
two  Pifteen’s,  but  alfo  of  15,  7,  4,  4,  {30)  9,  :,  7,  7,  (30)  13,  13, 
4'  (ao)  13'  9'  4>  4>  (30}  7)  7»  4-  4>  4<  4>  (3°;  and  fo  in  many  otheis, 
wiiii  h is  a very  coiiiidcrablc  .^dianiage. 
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gramma  R. 

Two  Lines  Great  Primer  l^Iack. 

anD  It  ftirtf)er  Ije 
rtlij*  tnafteti.  Cljat 

Double  Pica  Black. 

^ttli  be  it  further  h^rebu  ena^ 
fteb,  Chat  the  i^fla^ots,  i5ai= 
tiffs,  ot  other  h^ab  Officers, 

Great  Primer  Black. 

Slnti  be  It  furtiter  cnaffeb, 
Cljat  tf)t  J^apo^s,  33atltff0,  o?  o* 
tbtr  btal)  ©fftters  of  ebetj)  Colon 
anb  place  co?po?ate,  anb  Cttp  loit; 

Englifb  Black.  No.  i. 

anti  be  it  further  \)mhv  citaftelJ,  C^at  t^c 
i^a^orjS:,  'BatUfiiS:,  or  other 
of  eber^  Coton  ano  place  corporate,  anu 
Citp  toithin  thi^{  IRealm,  being  3!ullice  or 
9!ullicej5  of  J^eace,  Ojall  babe  the  fame  au^ 

Englifh  Black  No.  2, 

aub  be  it  further  hereby  enatteb,  Chat  the  JHa 
bailiffs?,  0^  other  heab  (J^fftrere!  of  eberp 
Colon  anb  place  co^popte,  aub  Citp  toithiu 
this  Eealm,  being  ^fuftice  o^  3)Ufiices  of  peace, 
fhall  hiibe  the  fame  autho^itp  bp  birtue  of  tl)is 
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Pica  Black,  No.  i. 

Slnli  be  It  further  b^V^bp  enafteb,  Chat  the  i^^a- 
po^3,  Bailtffis,  0^  other  h^ab  (J^fficeris  of  ebcrp 
Coton  anb  place  cc?po?ate,  anb  Citp  totthm 
' this  iaealin,  being  ^uftice  o?  fiiftnes  of  peace, 
fl)all  habe  the  fame  autho^itp  bp  birtue  of  this 

Pica  Black  No.  2. 

3tnb  be  it  further  herebp  enattcb.  Chat  the  a?a^ 
25aililxb/o2  other  heaO  C>fficcrs  of  cberp 
Coinn  aitb  place  co^po^ate,  anO  Cttp  toithih 
thii^  f^^alni,  being  3(uftice  o^  S'uftiee.o  of  Ipeace, 
fhall  habe  the  fame  autharitp  bp  birtue  of  thiiS 
511 25  £ SD  5f  (J3  irji  E <0  3^  <a  ft  C 

Small  Pica  Black. 

SlntJ  he  it  further  hereh)?  enacteo,  Chat  the  £Sat?o^S, 
^Bailiffs;,  0^  other  hrao  ii)fficers  of  eberp  Count  anb 
place  co^po:ate,  ano  Citt>  toithin  thib  Kealm,  being 
^luftice  02  3!ulfices!  of  iDeace,  lhaU  habe  the  fame  au*> 
thontp  bp  birtue  of  thib  5lct,  toithin  the  limits;  anb 
p2ecincts”of  their  31uri5b!rtions,  as;  toell  out  of  S>ef^ 
0 )16  C 1©  QD  i?  31  111  ll  Sp  ^ 21:  Oa  M ^ ^ 2 

Long  Primer  Black. 

SuD  be  it  furtbet  l)mbp  eiwrteD,  'E-hat  tlje  Sl9a}>oj«f,  0^  0= 

tl;et  beau  ©tficerja  of  tljerj  'Eolnn  Sno  place  fo;tpo;iate,  ano  (Citg  tuiiO 
in  tljifi  IRealm,  being  3ltifttce  of.  3!uftice^  ofpeacc,  (ball Ijanetbe fame 
aptbo^itp  fa))  nirtite  of  tbi«(  30,  toitljin  tfae  limits  anopiiecintt^  oftfaeic 
Slnti^DlOionjS,  as  tpeU  out  of'SeiTion^fj'as  al  rljcir  '©cifions,  if  tfac? 
]|)olD  anp,  as  Is  faerein  limiteo,  p^eferibeo  anti  appointta  to  3infricesoE 

a CC  D €;  f ^ t?  i K IL  39  B © )]3  £l  H ^ a r !>  ? 

Brevier  Black. 

Tlub  be  it  fnvtljcr  Ijcrebji  enaarti,  (arijat  tljc  .ttlano;^,  “ilFaiTiffs',  oj  otlirr 
Ijeatl'C'ffifera  of  eneria  (^otoii  antipTarcco;pojntc,  anS  <1(11)  voitljin  tlji-j 
lipatm,  bcino  3iiflirc  0?  ^Tiiaicctf  of  l?eare,  iTjaVl  ftalic  tljc  fame  aurl)o:itii 
ijn  liii  tiie  of  rijiu  'K(t,  mitlnn  tlje  limits  anD  p.’crintts  of  tijeir  iurisSiau 
oils,  as  well  put  of  .S'pfsionc,  asartl)eir.®efsiou3,  iftljealjolD  ann,  ait 
ts  Ijc^eiu  limiteb,  pjefcrifceb  anb  nppoiiitcb  to  iJ  ulliccs  of  peace  of  tijc 
tfounrn,  o:  ant)  two  oj  mo^c  of  them,  0;  to  tlje  iJnflires  of  peace  in  tlj(;ic 
o[  ^ <r  o <2  JT  o t)'3i  B 'll  .in  .i[i  o p G n .5)  p io  r h - 


GRAMMAR, 

Two  Lines  Great  Primer  Hebrew. 


m 


D'nVs  snD 


Q'airn  mx 

nn'n 

-'73;  i2>m  inm  inn 
D'n'?«  mm  mnn  'ja 
;D'an  nama 

Tyfo  Lines  Great  Primer  Hebrew,  with  Points. 


D'n*?}?  Nna  n'E^Nna 
rn«i  cD'aE’n 


V.-  T 


J '■ 


I T T 


nm 

n?^m  mil  inh 

D'n'jN  mni  Dinn  aa 
: D'an  aa^  nanna 

• »T  - V VwV  “ ; 
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Two  Lines  Englifh  Hebrew. 

''2^-b};  ’|i:'m  inm  inn  nn>n 
nama  nm  mnn 

,:  D'^3n 

"n^<^-n^<  a^n' 

: ‘^i:'nn  ]'3'i  "ii^n 

Two  Lines  Englifii  Hebrew,  with  Points. 


J'-  A*  v:  JT.T  (,•  ••  ; 

r"ii<n'i  : pi^n  ni^T 

I V .'  I V |T  T J'’  : • (,-  T - 

'J2-7;;  “T^m.  ^riin  irtn  nn^n 
nan"i;:3  nm  nlnn 

v:  :s--  I • :i  - a -i*  : 

p3!T  slD"‘'3  "il^n-rii^  D^n 


GRAMMAR. 

Double  Pica  Hebrew.  No.  i. 
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ft 

D’DBTi  nx  D’nVx  HID  n'B'xia 
inai  inn  nn’n  I'nxm  : fix  nnxi 
“na  D’nVx  mn  ainn  aa-Sy  “|iym 
D’nSx  naxn  :a’an  aa-S;^  nan 
■nx  D’nSx  xna  :mx"'’na  mx  ■’n’ 
mxn  I’D  D'nSx  Snaa  aia'^  mxn 

Double  Pica  Hebrew.  No.  2. 

nx  D‘'n‘7X  xaa  n'E'xna 
inai  inn  nnn  pxni  :pxn  nxi 
D’nSx  nni  ainn  1t:'m 

a'n‘?x  naxa  : D’on  aa"S;;  nama 
"nx  D'nSx  xna  _ : mx-’n’i  nix  'n' 
mxn  pa  nn^x  ^naa  aia-’a  mxn 


Double  Pica  Hebrew.  No.  2.  with  Points. 

D'atJ'n  nx  □miSx  xna  n'C'xna 

• V-  T - y iS*  v:  JT  T V.* 

iriai  inn  nnn  rnxni  : rnxn  nxi 
Him  ainn  ap"'?;? 
D'riSx  naXa  : a^an  aa-Sy  nanna 

V v:  , V > ~ -IT  - /•■  : V >.v  - ; 

“nx  D''n‘7x  XTi  : nix-ma.  nix  ’n’ 
mxn  pa  d’H^x  Snaa  ala-'a  mxn 

V T I ‘ v:  J”  : — o * 


29$  P R I N T E R*  s 


Englifli  Hebrew.  No.  i. 

: CDjD’^n  n^« 

nm  mnn  “|::m  inn  nri'n  p^m 
’.1’  : Q’bn  nsnio  CD’n':’j< 

rnkn-nji  D^*^^^{  5<in  : n\s-’nn  iMi 
Nip’i  :-jrnn  rni  -i\sn  ]'a  p’n‘:>j< 
ov  "ip3*"»n’i  ::i;^"-»nn  rv^h  Nip  av 

Englifh  Hebrew.  No.  2, 

rpiNH  riNi  !Z3'2D::^n  riN  aM‘7N  Nin 

mn  Qinn  inai  inn  nnM  pNm 

\T  iDNi  : '3^-'?;;  riDniD  dm‘7N 

Vnnn  mo-o  iiNn-nN  dm‘7N  snn  min'Mi  iin 
iin'?  dm^n  Nipn  : iJi^nn  pai  niNn  yi 
CT  npn-Mn  ni;;--Mn  nh^b  Nip  m' 

Englifli  Hebrew,  No.  2.  with  Points. 


: pNn  riN}  cz)p:^n  riN  a^n‘7N  Nna  n^J^»^n:q 
m-]Vo'in;i  ’].;s"^i;  •iji^npniii  irinnn\n  p^ni 
IT  a\n‘7k'n9S'n. ; a'i;sn  ''}}f^y 
Vnnn  nip-^3  niNn-riN  czi^n*?^  pn  : n'iN-^nn  tn 
niKpiDiipN  Nipn  : •^t^nn  pi  niKH  p 

npn“-\nn  '3n;;-"Mn  'nb'^b  nip  iW’nbi  ai^ 

Pica  Hebrew. 


\nNm  lyiNM  ns'i  d'di:m  ns'  o'nbN  nii  n'tt^s'in 
reniD  nni  oinn  '32-“?^  iiym  inai  inn  nnM 

DM^N  S'TI  : HN'-'ni  UN  M'  Dn‘?N  : D'cn  ''32-‘?V 

: i::^nn  I'T  niNn  pi  oMbs'  iild-'d  iiNn-nN 
"Ml  nvMi  nb''b  Nip  ittn'^i  dp  iin^  □mI’n  xnpi 
’m  DMn  ima  v'pi  m'  dmVs'  idni  : irn  dp  ipa 

Small  Pica  Hebrew. 

inni  irir\  nn’n  *jnNm  : ;-nwxn  r~iwS'i  D'ot:^n  ns*  D’nSs*  ki3  n’uwta 
D’nSx  lON'n  ; D’on  'ja-Vp  nDnio  D’nSs'  nm  CDinn  ’js-Sp 
I’D  uD’nVs'  S'iD’i  DiD-’D  nN’rr.nN'  cD’n'rwV  ; iiN-’nn  i\v  ’n» 

D"’P"-’n’i  n'p'?  N'lp  idp  "iin'?  D’nSwS'  r><"ip’i  : 'urnn  pm  "iwn 
HnDO  ’nn  □’on  *iin3  i”pi  ’n>  dviSn'  ion’i  : mx  ov  ipn— ’n»i 
nnnD  “wX  o’on  pD  biai  p’pirrnx  a’nSx  cri  : d’cV  cd’jd  p2 
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Burgeois  Hebrew. 

‘irm  ina^  inn  nn*n  ynxni  ; pKn  nsi  a’cvn  ns  D’nSs  sna  n’fsna 
n^s  *n*  D’nSs  nDs*i  ; a’on  nanm  a’nSs  nni  amn 

: "ji^nn  ]’ai  nisn  ^*3  a*nSs  Snsn  avsfl-’a  nisn-ns  D’nSs  sm  ; niN~*n*i 
i nns  Dv  np3 — *n*i  3ny"*n*i  nS’S  ^5^p  irnHi  ai*  nixS  a*nbs  {»{n|5'i 
yrn  ; q’o'?  a’o  ^’3  Hn3D  ’nn  D*cn  "^ina  V’pn  ’n*  a'nHs  idn*! 
SjTD  Ti’s  a'on  ^»3i  y’pT?  nnno  niys  a*on  ]*3  Si3*i  y*pnn-ris  aws 
: *3W  av  n|33*’nM  any — *n’i  o'ow  y*pnS  a*n  /»  Nnp’i  : p**n*i  v’pn  ? 
;p-*n'i  nt’3’n  nxmi  nns  DipD-Ss  D'Dvn  nnno  o’on  iip»  d’.i  .«  nesn 

Brevier  Hebrew. 

*j5-by  inai  inn  nn*n  \*nsni  : ynsn  nsi  n*crn  ns  D*nbs  sna  n’ti’sna 
N-i’i  : -I'.N- ’.nn  n^s  ’.*1*  a*nSs  nos'i : a*cn  *JD-Sy  n&niD  D*nSs  nni  ainn 
nw'b  avnSs  ^s”\p'l  : "^rnn  |’3i  nisn  ^'3  a*nSs  nn3*i  aiu-o  nisn-ns  a'nSs 
*;''n3  y'pi  ’n’  a*nSs  tesn  : nns  dv  npa — *rvi  any—nv  riS*S  sip  nrnSi  dv 
rrnc  -^cs  D’cn  ;’3  'I’lav  yvpnn-ns  a\nSs  i?y*n  : p’oS  d'c  ^'3  Snac  'nv  D’cn 
avy-'.nv  aw  y*p*'S  a'nSs  N-ipv  ; p-’nv  y’pnS  byo  irs  B'cn  I’ai  y'pnS 
ms-ini  ms  ape — bs  D'crn  r^nno  D’cn  vp’  a'nns  ncs'i  ; dv  np3-*n'i 
a*n''s  snv  n’c*  sip  a'cn  nipobi  yns  nv3*S  D*nbs  N-ipv  : p"'nv  nu*3*n 
j’dS  ns  r.vy  ns  yy  yn  ymn  ary  srn  psn  srnn  anSs  nos’i  : aiB-'a 

Small  Pica  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 

^D^l  ir^i  irn  pn’n  pfi?i  : pfip  pfi)  o'nn?  nf*  f>i2  p'zhy 
>p’i  ^if*  o’rifi  : opp  op  iy  pppnp  o’Pif'  rni  dipp  op  ia 
ftnp’i : -jDP?  )’3i  nifip  jo  o’pif'  i73’i  3)U  ’3  nf^  o’C'if'  : i)f> 
Dpifi  opfi’i  : ivf>  DV  ip2  'P’1 3ny  'P’i  pi’i  finp  -jpplji  ov  niMi  o’pifi 

i73’i  y’p7P  r6  o’pifiDy’i : o'pi  o’P  j’3  i’73P  'P’i  d’pp  iiw  ypi  ’P» 
^ip’i  : ]3  'P’l  ypni  iyp  dtp  j'3i  ypni  pppji  xf*  d’PP  ]’3 
OTP  iip'  o’pifi  ivH  : ’3D  DV  "jjX  ’P’l  37y  ’P’l  d’PD  y'pii  o’pif* 

Brevier  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 

rsfl-'p  O'sifi  W-lt  Oipp  *59  ip  IM)!  1931  19n  ?r'9  pfol  : fTf)9  pfll  cnC9  pf)  0'9i6  613  p*cfnj 
“31  'llf>9  p3  oirifl  i73'l  31U  '9  9lf>9  p6  O'oift  ^•l'l  ; lift  «9'1  HP  '9'  O'oift  ipf"!  : C'OT  *J9  i* 
iiP3  P'PT  '9'  C'9if>  -ipft'l  : 7P6  ov  Ip  *9'1  399  '9'1  ob'b  f)9p  IDobl  OV  9lPb  O'obp  f>9p'l  1 1999 
906  O'VO  ]'31  V'pob  prpv  9Df>  0'V9  p3  b73'l  lVp99  pp  O'obp  99*1  t O'vb  O'V  p3  b*73n  '9'1  0«V9 
C'V9  lip  O'obP  lOp'!  : *39  OV  9p3  *9*1  399  *9*1  0*90  9'p9b  0*9bh  frlp'l  ; P *9*1  9'p9b  bvp 
C'V*  frip  e*P9  Oipvbl  [9f)  903*b  c*9bf>  f)9pi  : p *9*1  993*9  Opopi  7Pf>  OipV  bP  0*999  PPPP 
13  199t  9Ch  15'cb  *95  999  *99  [9  991  9*919  399  997  p99  997P  C'obft  9p9'l  : 310  *3  D'obft  99*» 
fV)  193V5b  13  199t  999  *99  999  [91  lOVoi  99t  9*919  399  f>07  [9p9  fUipi  ; p *9*1  ppo  b» 


Nonpareil  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 


O'OlV  91'1  0*99  *39  is  161"  *931  *99  9P'9  pOOl  I [91^3  fft*  0'r69  Pll  O^oift  9*6993 
i'3  B'sJft  i73>l  310  *3  O'ftorV  O’Oi^  V9'l  ; 91/l  -B'!  9*A  *9*  O’i^  99(1*1  ;D*I)B  *JS  io  96999 
99(1*1  : 996  01*  9p3  -O'!  J-O  'B'lol’i  69p  lOoil  01*  9l6i  C'9J6  ll9p*l  : lOP?  1'3I  9169 
966  0*90  j*3  S93*l  )3'p90  96  O'oio  60*1  : 0*pi  0*9  ’,*3  1*939  *9*1  O'PO  1103  a*p9  *9*  O’oiA 
Cl*  9p3  *9*1  391/  >9*1  0*96  U'poi  0*916  69p*l  :*p  *9*1  i;*p1  IffP  966  0*90  i*31  D'pl  9669 
e'9l6  6'[*1  ; P *0*1  063*0  76961  9P6  0ip9  16  0*969  6669  0*99  lip*  C 3j6  Ifft'l  ,'iO 


P R I N T E R’s 

Double  Pica  Script,  Ornamented. 
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Great  Primer  Greek. 

nArsp  0 iv  JoTq  ov^voTq'  kyiotad'^TOo 

TO  mfJid  (70V-  EA^ItOO  (hOLClhSlCL  (70V 
ysv/i^T^T'ji  TO  ^£Av)|it5t  (7QV,  iv  obpixvw,  ml  fVi 
T^g  yiig-  Tov  aprov  tov  fV/oucr/ov  ^(xiv 
(7i^fxspov-  Kxl  ^Cpsg  ^ijlTv  toc  d(psiK^(JLCLTOL  vjfxoyj^ 
w?  ml  hy(-sTg  x(pisyL£'j  ToVg  o<p£iX6Tciig  Kxl 
fjiil  SiosvsyK^g  ^(xS,g  slg  7rf/pctc7|Uov,  aAAa  puo-al 

V]img  QL770  TOV  TTOVUpOU*  OTl  (70V  fC/V  V]  /SctCTiAf/a, 

ml  ^ 'bwaiJLig,  ml  ^ do^x  dg  Tovg  ct/wvot$.  xyLW 

Pica  Greek. 


nAxff  v]/xwv  6 ev  roTg  oi/pcivoTg'  aytuc^^ru  to  ovojxa  cov. 

E^fifTw  {]  £>ii<i7Kux  (Tou*  y£W\^^TU  TO  Sc'Av)p,a  cou,  ccg  ev 
O’J^xvidf  ’A.UI  eTt  Tvj?  yvif.  Tov  ajrov  v;p,cov  tov  iTiovciov  log  vifjiiv 
(Ti^fxfpov.  K«;  a(p£f  vifxrv  Ta  d(psth^(ucTX  ^(xicv,  wV  «- 

(phl^ev  roTg  SCpsiT^erxig  i^/xwv.  K«?  jxi^  f/Vevfyuvic  vi|x2?  eJg  uf/- 
{«(7/ju3v,  aAAa  pu(ra<  v|/xa?  a7ro  t5  %ovvipov’  on  cov  icgiv  v]  (ixci- 
heix,  y.xl  yj  Svvxing,  nul  \\  e/5  touj  «/wv«f.  a/x^^v. 
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Alexandrian  Greek, 


■XTe]’  HMCDN  O GN  TOIC  OVj’XNOI 
c xrixcGHTCO  TO  ONOMX  coy  e 
xeercL)  h Bxcixeix  coy  reNHeHTco  T 
o ©e.xHMX  coy  coc  gn  oypxNco  i<xi  e 

TTI  THC  THC  TON  Xj’TON  HMCDN  TON 
OTTlOyCION  xixoy  hmgin  to  kxo  h 
MGj^X  1<XI  X(t)GC  HMIN  TX  CXMXl’TLXC  H 
MCDN  KXI  rXj’Oy  TO!  X<f)IOMGN  TTXNTI 
04)6IX0N Tl  HMGIN  KXI  MHGICGNGrKHG 
HMXC  GIC  TTGipXCMON  XXXX  j’yCXI  HMX 
C XTTO  TOy  TTONHj’Oy  OTI  COy  GCTI 
N H BXCiXGlX  KXI  H XyNXMIC  KXI  H X 
OXX  GIC  TOyC’XICDNXG  XMHN 


Ti 


HE  Proprietors  of  this  Foundery  reJpeSJully  acquaint 
their  Friends  and  the  Curious,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Prints 
ing  Trade,  that  the  above  Greek  is  cut  in  exaEl  Imitation 
of  that  ancient  and  valuable  Manufcript  of  the  New  Tef 
tament,  now  in  the  Britifi  Mifeum,  which  was  prefcnted  to 
King  Charles  the  Firf,  in  1628,  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Pa^ 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  (whence  it  derives  its.  name)  but  af 
terwards  of  Co7iJlantinople,  (ind  is  fuppofed  to  have  been, 
written  upwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Years, 
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Pica  Samaritan.  ^ 

A^?3yv 

i-ms/ta  !iiit  iafTria*"3  /rr?ffTr 

AA-  : ^?;rr3{  t:^Z  !iA  Tiat/rrs  ^3*^ 

ZA?  : ?‘iAT3i:^  frrZvsZ  t:i^Z'jk  ‘s^^Aa  t‘iA?3?’Pi 
aZ  fira  : i::iZ-ffl?(  iaA-  nra  : !i“nr^;iZ  t^iAfrrsA 

;:iiaA-  anr^Z'f'^  aZt^-Z  ^^^sa^  A^aZia=£ 

Long  Primer  Samaritan. 

Dit-m'i  : aA^aiia  aY3a  aa^  wiTPm  tama^^a^  ^ijxtiaA 
!5A  ^a^ma  a^m  ass’  Yiaigz  :-n\aA3  amawa  a“*Ai} 
^•isA^a^  mz^az^IsBZ)4a'WAa  ^2>A^a^  AA^izie[z?^^  ratm? 
A^aza?  az  tna  : 's^aa  ^i>z-m^  a a ma  : i>^mf:ii>z  ^iiA^maA  za^ 
‘jm  :a(iia*"a*^‘  ^iimaA  rliaA  amaz^'j'  az^^z  a-^aij^  ^atai^ 
; !ii)^  ama^^a  a^^AiJ  a!s^-(ria  m^m  tiiA^isza  A^aA  i5a^  ^p 
AA  ^!iz  ^[Z}4^  :a^(n?  ^2»z  iA  ^arma  atm  aaa'  tia^qz  -.fftaAa 

Arabic,  on  Englifh  Body,  with  Points. 

0>9  — rwJi  ^ Lo  3^  ^ !5J 

V >— ^*^  i5  ■2^  Lc  w|j  >/.  (J^  ^r“ 

S^i  I— j!  ^Ij  if.  ^^.Xajo  if.  ^ Jyjsw  )i 

C— *Ji  Ji  Xw^l  Jxj^^  itf-  cSUjAsi^  £ . y;.>-M  

(^i-o^  -S'  C^' — 1^5  r^  (‘H^) 

Persian. 

*^1)^  ji  ij^} 

j^Lg*S»^  Jjb  ^ Ij  j 

» J>Uvvu?  aT Jylj  oljl5l^  tiJt 

A—  ^ 

u'  6^*^  (/  .)3 

u/ni^  Jk>Lj  (IIsiT  CoU 

* .t  *- 
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Turkish, 

...J,  jOj  C 


I 

o^e. 


*,X5^  ^ ^ ^M/X)  »^Cj  J.^-i\,0 

J,  C.  J,  ,C/^  Oj 


0,0  , o 


,0  O,  c.  _, 


Oj  ^o 


C-Uf*  c^ 

U~^  j? 

O ^ 0_,  , O^^Oj^Oj  O^Oj.^Oj^  ^ 


Tartaric.' 

„^^.^lj  ^ liTi^  ^ iS^AM^  yj  aT ^y/oijl.jL> 

^ . ^^Awjj"  iiC_i — Lk 

^ (jjV  Ji  ^ 

^ y^- 

jiNXIa*.  X_r  !jjj  Ci'^y^X^-  xiU\^ 

Malayan. 

(oSO>  jO,,  0,0,  , J a I I J t XI  I Ir 

iJd^yo  ^L)  4^  4^^  CIa^S  I3L* 

#/#*».■/  # t*/#  .#»  J t o t 

»_*^jS*  iii^  lAy^M  ^ ci)^i»M  (•jj  1^  tXA^  ^j.<c  iiiiiXo 

■^  - ' ' ' ■ ' , - > 

O/#  ^ ».>>  ,,  , O/ 

lt ^ yi  ‘-•^  (j^^'*^ 

o'  o-  ' ^ ^ .rO'^O' 

tilt  O t ^ t C t t » t t r t » o $ t f ^/^C»^G|G// 

cXxf  L*^  iXilS'  ^3*^  ^ 

G#f  C//  f O t O f , t f G f 0 ^ 

yo  i)f  il^L=-  oUi' 

^ ^ 0 00  ^ ^ ^ti  ^ ^ 0 0 ^0x00 
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Englifh  iEthiopic. 

/ttJ^n::  4:^71:  Ono^:  flrt^p: 

iXW:  HAA:  6At^.  mU  P/^::  AJ:  AOrtf; 

AH:  Afli*!:  AJ::  CD/\,'t'flAJ; 
(I?'?l+;  AA:  AP''*r55:  (DHArhJ:  A^Tt^A”. 

AiThP::  AhO^:  H,AA:  pAl;;  '*?PA:  (Dili} 

AOiA^^:  o»A<^:  A^^::  A05:  Hflrt^P'^’;  P 

PTh*?:  i^fJi 


Pica  ^thlopic. 

AfV^:  P^l’Ph: 

JZ'lVh:  4:?Pn:  finc^:  (DQ/^^Ck.::  f\APi:  HAA; 

OAt^;  Um:  P^^::  A^:  ARA^:  H 

S^i  AH:  AHA:  A^;:  ©A.t'HA'z:  ©’ht:  '^‘^A,^::  AA: 
h^hh:  ©OArh^:  A^TP’A':  AThP::  Ah<J^:  H,AA:  ,£A 
t:  ^PA:  ©h'flrh^:  AQ.A<^;  o.A^:  A^^:: 

Afb5:  HflA^^P^:  P^'PPh:  hf<?^'fl::  ^^<?^AA: 

^fh'^:  nA<?^:  HA^^^P:  ©H^^::  A.AP^:  HAA; 


grammar 


' Ships,  Five  Lines  Pica.  No.  i. 


Two  Lines  Double  Pica. 


3H 


P R I N T £ R’s 

Check,  Four  Lines  Pica. 


FLOWERS. 


Four  Lines  Pica  Flower. 


French  Canon  Flower, 


Two  Lines  Englifli  Flowers.  No.  i. 
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Double  Pica  Flowers.  No.  1. 


Great  Primer  Flowers. 


1 


R r 


3o6 
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Great  Primer  Flowers. 


Great  Primer  Flowers. 


24 


25 

26 
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Englifli  Flowers. 


3 


5 


6 XHXXKXXXlSXXXifX  K'Kl 


10 


!)S 

IK 

;V 

ly  X 


^IMliMillll'MIlMSl 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i6 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


P R I N T E R‘s 


Englifh  Flowers. 
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Pica  Flowers. 

2 4. 


5 


################### 


6 


Cpj'Vt/ 

)«()^( 

cvoe^vo 


13 

15 

19 


P R I N T E R's 

Pica  Flowers. 
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21 


24 


Small  Pica  Flowers. 


T 


T 


1 


4 

>1.^  vji*  **V 

-]V  -,k  ..,K  y,K  -is  .,,S  S -,N  -SJs  -?|S  -?J»  -js  -jjs  ->[»  -yjs  -Sjs  .-.^  -y,S  .ff 

6 


7 1^ 

8 


9 

1 o §^§§^-§  §§§^§^§§^  §§■§§•§■§§#§#§•§ 

* 1 *(>-(>0<>0#0'(K><><K>00<><><K>00 
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« r\  •vfl/*  *\fl/*  'w*  "xfi/*  *\sir  •vir  *\or 

ii^a^cAs<i^c^':^(i^<iAsc^iXa(jAj2Xs<iXi)<i)G}cAj» 

20 


26 

2 7 **********4&********4^*******-4&**^«^**4&^f=:^^^* 


30  ><x>oc>c<>>x>oo^^ 

31 


32  = 


3T13C' 


^ . nr 


■jnr^r 


y _a^  ‘V*  - ^ ^ ^ *L*  nr_  ^ « <y» 

'■5  '“iA.  - ^ tA,  ■ J * lA-  JTTTX:  3''*CC^  - ' lA.  3TDl  STtST" 


Long  Primer  Flowers. 


4 

6 5^^88888888S8888888$888888^ 


P R I N T E R's 


Long  Primer  Flowers. 

'V%\  ^ ifi^  ^ ^,\  ^,%  ^t\  ✓iX  ^4^  /4%  ^,\  /|V  /i'%  ^v 


14 

16  mssmsssssis'ssssssii^'sss 


17 


19  **  ***********■»******#*■»*» 

20  X'X'X'^r^’CX  X X )’CX  X!'^'OC)’O^CX'y'%  X X X X!  X 


«e5K  r^;;s';  j'^'j  : 


irWK  ifww  5r(!5K 


23 


24 


*5  ffffffffffffffffffffffffffffff^^^^ 


»/ 
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Long  Primer  Flowers. 

27  yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy 

/YV^iA/<VV¥V\^yV^i^¥V¥¥¥¥¥V^^(^¥Y^^ 

Mcy¥VVAyvAy'<Ayvy'<AAy'<yv>'Vy^<y^>'VAyvy'<yVAAy 

=8  mvvMmm'^Mvmvmvvvwmwm) 

=9 


,s>  ))))))»))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))))) 


Brevier  Flowers* 


„ KX!0!xxx/''j?K;<x>:xj!!Xj<x_xio<so<>oo<j<x^V*='J'>^^?‘*-J‘'W*’0<xj«cj<)i>!)cxn>;)o»!o!)^xy.!« 
- ^tXXXXXxx'xAxitjrXXjO^XXXXXXXXA^JO.XxXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXxXX'xXXXXJO! 


6 

1 


'2^'t.  •:Tv  «?tV  4?ii 
^A'* ^3?  ^ 


9 


13  tttttttttttttttttttttttftttttttttt 

15 


17 


as  HiMi-^i»<ir 
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Nonpareil  Flowers. 

* a •*^v*' '*^:> ••‘:>  •»‘i> ■«ii>  •<):> ■*^;!»'  *):.>  <■>  <);>  •^:> 


4 

4 dticdfccfc*:fcib:*icfccfccfcdfccfedfcdcdb^ofcisofccfcdtit.*.itcfedfe.icdtcfc:fc 


6 ******-^(f*^M=*«-*-**^t-^*^t**^t*-:>if*iit***«**4t*** 

8 


9 *4S<'&>&^5'5«'3€«‘5«^‘>$>-:<'5‘S'-3'>JS.^*2<4Ss^&>&>S>'Si'2.^^*5C«^>^-S<'2'>&^'3''3>'2^«l> 
•o  K^x»K^:H'^^H^««^S};at^sa^s»s^s^axc•x^«xc•«;:^K^^»xc»;:^i^»scxc:5x^^ 

fl  KMICKXMKKKKirJCKNXKJCMXKKJriCJCMJCXXXICKXXXirM* 


»3 


Pearl  Flowers, 


= S«««»:rSja;st«?iKSj3!««»KS!®!^S'«j!iiKSfiKSK<!Wi««SK^ 

«:M  yfli  SIX  M3'  MC/  sy^  SfV  !^a  ^ ^ M«  M3'  M« 

stft  »«!  aft  ^ »<S«  aft  a«  3ft  Aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  aft  Aft  Aft  Aft  aft 


3 4.. 


’ » ▼ » T T V ♦ 


4 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXMXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXRXXKXK 
p 44.  + 4-  + 4-4-  + + tf  + + + + + + + + + + + 4-  + + + + + + 4-  + + + f + 4.  + + + + 4-  + 4-+  + + ++  t 

6 vvvvvyvvvvvvyvvvvvvvyvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 


7 VVV«'WVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVyVVVVVVVVVVV  V^V  V V V V V V y 

8 tttiitiiittitftfniiiiiiMit(fiMMiniinitniMiHin!nitiMMinMtiininiMtiiiiitiiMiM 


» o .•■*  .'•*  .'■*  / .•’  / .•'  .*'•  •*'•  ••''  ••'*  •*'•  ••*•  ••■'  •*’'  •■''  ••■•  *•'  •*'•  ••'  ••*’  ••■' 

’■4  *r'  '*4  X*  '*4  X*  ''4  tf*  ’'4  *•*  *'4  k'*  ''4  if*  *'4  R*  ‘*4  k*  *'4  k'*  *'4  if*  *'4  R*  ‘'4  if*  ‘*4  •>**  '*4  V*'  *'4  k**  *»•  k‘**'4  k‘*  **4  If*  *'4  X*  ’*4  k'  **4  k**  '*4  k'*  ‘‘4  V'  \ 
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A S'.  A 

??f*  ?»'* 

>>9i33aEaaoBi 


^ ^c  A A A"yi 


fl  •>}**<?►  X X X 

'i!  “ * "i*  X 4^  &o 

<^8  ♦>  X 4-  X 4 X :; 
x,>x4x4JS’ 
P|■4^X4}^X^x4.xW 

^1  X 4.  X 4.  X •.>  X 
^8  4 X X ■4^  X 4.  X ^ 

..  ~'^i«an!ii<wjs;saS!iaM3^''9rauEac^ 


X X 4^  X 4i' X A- 

**^*4^  * 4*  X 4^  * 4- 


0^ 

X^S='-F¥¥'¥’f ¥ f f f fX 


(^4  X 4 ^ 4*  ^ 

^X^-XijxX^..  1^ 

^^4 »« 4 * 4 * 

j^x4x4x4*4 

X 4.  X 4*  * ❖ X 1^ 

,^x4.x4xx4-x4.K 


COOOOOOO'.OOO' 


seoceooocooo 


^ .^'  'M 

‘^^^^^^’^coooaeoooooo^^cooooooooooo'^^^^^M]^*! 


^Ic 


IC^O. 


*^ooocoooccooc«^oococooooooe 


"^4* 


f'(4)r»)(-^(-»)i 

[»){-»)(-»•)(  <i>)(-»)W(Wt)1 

(jO(jO 

'(_*_)(  * )l 

[♦)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)!*)(*  )j 

1 ( •^- )R' )( -ii!- ){ -4^  K ■$•  K 4- )( K •<!>■)( )( ^ )( ^ K ^ )j 
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.1 


APPENDIX. 


PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 


T O 

PRESSMEN, 


0/  ConflruHing  and  Patting  up  a Prefs. 

Though  Mr.  Smith  in  his  former  Editions  of 
the  Printer’s  Grammar  did  not  condefcend  to 
fay  any  thing  relative  to  the  Preffinan’s  Department,  - 
the  Editor  of  this  Edition,  confidcring  it  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Printing,  has  introduced  an  Appendix 
feleHed  from  a work  publifhed  fome  years  fince,  con- 
taining inarublions  to  unfldlful  Prelfmen,  which  will 
be  a mean  of  rendering  this  work  more  complete; 
particularly  as  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  whofp 
fituation  ^nd  circumftances  make  it  necelfary  for  them 
to  have  a knowledge  both  of  a Compofitor’s  and 
Prellman’s  bufinefs. 
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The  Printing-Prefs  that  a Prcninan  works  at  is  a 
machine  invented  upon  mature  confideration  of  me. 
chanic  powers,  deduced  from  geometric  principles; 
and  therefore  a PrefiTman,  endowed  with  a compe- 
tency of  the  inventor's  genius,  will  not  only  find  great 
fatisfaftion  in  the  contemplation  of  the  harmonious 
defign  and  formation  of  a Prefs;  but,  as  often  as  any 
member  or  part  of  it  is  out  of  order,  he  will  know  how 
to  remedy  any  deficiency  in  it.  This  alone  will  intitle 
him  to  be  an  underftanding  Prefiman : But  his  care 
and  ferious  induftry  in  the  manual  performance  of  his 
taflv,  mull  giye  him  the  reputation  of  a good  and  curi. 
ous  workman, 

An  underllanding  Preffman  knows  not  only  how  to 
direbl  a Printer’s  joiner  to  fet  up  and  faften  a Prefs 
when  it  is  made,  but  alfo  how  to  give  a ftrange  joiner 
and  fmith  inftruflions  to  make  a Prefs,  and  all  its  parts, 
in  a fymmetrical  proportion  tq  any  fize,  if  in  a ftrange 
place  he  fhall  have  occafion  to  ufe  it.  It  being  not 
only  a care  incumbent  upon  him,  but  a curiofity  he 
fliould  afiumc  to  himfelf,  to  diretl  and  fee  the  joiner 
let  and  faften  it  in  a fteady  and  praflical  pofition  ; 
we  will  fuppofe  a ftrange  joiner,  and  not  a printer’s 
joiner,  who  generally  by  their  conftant  converfation 
in  printer’s  work,  do  or  ought  to  know  as  ntuch  of 
fetting  up  a Prefs  as  the  Prelfman  himfelf. 

The  joiner  therefore  having  fet  together  the  frame, 
viz.  the  Cheeks,  Feet,  Cap,  Head,  Til],  Winter, 
Hind-Polls,  Ribs,  Carriage,  &:c.  the  Prelfman  dircHs, 
and  fees  him  perform  as  follows.  Before  the  Head  is 

put 
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piit  into  its  place,  the  Prcffman  befmears  the  whole 
tenoned  ends  and  tenons  well  with  foap  or  greafe,  and 
alfo  the  Mortifes  the  Head  Aides  in,  and  lb  much  of 
the  Cheeks  as  the  ends  of  the  Head  w'ork  againft,  that 
the  Head  may  the  eaficr  work  up  and  dowm. 

He  alfo,  befqrc  the  Carriage  is  laid  on  the  Ribs, 
befmears  the  two  edges  of  the  Plank  and  the  under  fide 

O 

of  the  Coffin  well  with  foap  or  greafe ; and  the  like  he 
does  by  the  infide  of  the  Wooden  Ribs,  that  they  may 
Aide  the  eaAer  bcfide  each  other. 

Now'  to  return  to  the  joiner.  The  Prelfman,  I fay, 
direfts  and  fees  him  place  the  Feet  upon  an  Horizontal 
Level  Floor,  to  ereft  the  Cheeks  perpendicularly 
upright,  to  place  the  Stays  or  Braces  fo  as  the  Prefs 
may  be  kept  in  the  moft  Aeady  and  Aable  pofition,  as 
w’ell  to  give  a check  to  the  force  of  the  hardeft  Pull  he 
makes,  as  to  the  hardeft  knock  the  bar  Aiall  make 
againft  the  farther  Cheek,  if  by  chance  it  Aip  out  of 
the  Preffman’s  hand* 

This  confideration  may  direfl  him  to  place  one 
Brace  againft  the  end  of  the  Cap  that  hangs  over  the 
hither  Cheek,  and  in  a range  parrallel  with  the  fore 
and  hind  fide  of  the  Cap ; for  the  more  a Brace  ftands 
aAope  to  the  two  parallel  fides,  the  lefs  it  rcfifts  a force 
offered  to  the  end  of  them,  viz.  the  hither  end  of  the 
Cap,  which  is  one  main  Stay  to  the  whole  Prefs. 

If  he  places  another  Brace  againft  the  hinder  corner 
■ of  the  farther  end  of  the  Cap,  it  will  refift  the  Spring 
of  the  Bar,  when  it  may  flip  out  of  the  Preffman's  hand. 

And 
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And  if  he  places  two  other  Braces,  one  againft  th<; 
hither  corner  of  the  hind  fide  of  the  Cap,  and  the  other 
againft  the  farther  corner  of  the  fore  fide  of  the  Cap* 
the  Prefs  will  be  fufficiently  Braced  up,  if  the  room 
will  afford  convenience  to  place  the  farther  end  of  the 
Braces  againft  it. 

By  convenience,  is  meant  a firm  folidity  to  place  the 
end  of  the  Braces  againft,  be  it  either  a ftone-walh 
brick-wall,  or  fonie  principal  poft,  or  a girder,  &e. 
that  will  not  ftart  or  tremble  at  the  force  of  a Pull. 

The  Braces  ought  to  be  ftraight,  and  of  fubftance 
ftrong  enough  proportionable  to  their  length  : and  if 
convenience  will  allov?  it  to  be  fixed  in  fuch  a pofiticn 
that  they  ftand  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with  the  upper 
furface  of  the  Cap,  viz.  that  the  farther  end  of  the 
Brace  neither  dips  lower  or  mounts  higher  than  the 
upper  fide  of  the  Cap.  Neither  ought  the  Brace, 
though  thus  placed,  to  ftand  aflope  or  afkew,  that  is, 
make  unequal  angles  with  the  fide  of  the  Cap  it  is 
fafteaed  to,  but  it  ought  to  ftand  fquare,  and  make 
l ight  angles  with  the  refpeflive  fide  of  the  Cap  ; becaufe 
in  thofe  pofitions  the  Braces  beft  refill  the  force  of 
continued  Pulls. 

But  though  this  be,  by  the  rules  of  architeflure, 
the  ftrongeft,  firmeft,  and  moft  concife  method  for 
Bracing  up  a Prefs,  yet  the  room  the  Prefs  is  to  ftand 
in  will  not  always  admit  of  convenience  to  place  the 
Braces  thus:  therefore  the  PrefTman  might  to  confidcr 
the  conveniences  of  the  room,  both  for  the  places  to 
fit  the  Braces  to,  and  the  pofitions  to  fet  the  Braces 

in  ; 
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m ; placing  his  Braces  as  correfpondent  as  he  can  tc? 
thel'e  rules. 

If  he  doubts  the  crazy  make  of  the  Winter,  he  will 
caufe  two  Battens  of  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and 
a full  inch  thick,  to  be  nailed  clofc  to  the  outer  fides 
of  the  feet  of  the  Prefs,  which  will  both  hrengthen  the 
Winter,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  Cheeks  from 
flying  out,  and  alfo  hinder  the  Prefs  from  working  into 
a twilling  pofition. 

The  Prefs  being  thus’ far  faftened,  the  Carriage  is 
laid  on;  and  if  the  joiner  performs  his  work  yell  in 
making  the  Wood  work,  it  will  at  firll  lie  exa^lly 
horizontal ; if  not,  it  mull  be  mended  where  it  is  amifs, 
before  the  PrelTman  can  lay  the  Stone,  and  before 
the  Stay  of  the  Carriage  can  be  fitted  under  the  end 
of  the  Ribs. 

Laying  cr  Bedding  the  Stone. 

We  will  fuppofe  the  wood  Ribs  to  lie  on  the 
Winter  exaflly  flat  and  horizontal,  therefore  the 
PrelTman  now  Lays  the  Stone.  If  the  Stone  be  all 
the  way  of  an  equal  thicknefs  between  the  Face  and 
the  bottom,  he  may  Bed  or  Lay  it  upon  fo  many  large 
Sheets  of  brown  paper  as  will  raife  the  Face  about  a 
Brevier  above  the  furface  of  the  Coffin,  and  the  Stone 
will  do  fervice. 

Or  he  may  Bed  or  Lay  it  on  bran  ; which  indeed 
is  frequently  done,  as  follows : 

He  takes  a quantity  of  bran,  and  fpreads  it  with  the 
greatell  Evennefs  and  Regularity,  fo  that  it  may  raife 
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the  Stone  about  a Great  Primer  above  the  furface  of 
the  Coffin.  But  as  accidents  frequently  happen  from 
the  above  pradiep,  mo.ft  Printers,  if  the  flone  be  thin, 
bed  it  with  plaiflcr  of  Paris,  which,  before  it  hardens, 
will  of  itfelf  run  into  an  horizontal  pofitioiw 

The  plainer  of  Paris  is  tempered  with  fair  water  to 
a thin  confidence  ; and  fuch  a quantity  is  put  into  the 
Coffin  as  may  raife  the  Face  of  the  Stone  about  a fcab- 
bard  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  Coffin. 

The  different  matter  the  Stone  is  Laid  on,  is  the 
reafon  why  the  Face  is  Laid  of  different  heights  above 
the  furface  of  the  Coffin;  for  by  the  force  of  a Pull 
about  a dozen  ffieets  of  brown  paper  may  be  fqueezed 
clofer  by  a Brevier  Body,  which  brings  the  Face  of 
the  Stone  into  the  fame  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
Coffin.  And  bran  fqueezes  much  more;  but  plaider 
of  Paris,  not  at  all. 

When  a Stone  is  laid  on  Bran,  or  on  plaider  of 
Paris,  the  Preffmen  ding  the  Stone  in  two  drong  Cords; 
then  bring  it  as  nearly  as  they  can  into  an  horizontal 
pofition,  and  with  great  care  and  caution  let  it  in  fuch 
a manner  into  the  Coffin,  as  that  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  Stone  touch  the  Bedding  at  once;  led  by  an  un- 
even lowering  of  the  Stone  the  evennefs  of  the  bedding 
be  didurbed. 

Having  laid  the  Stone  down,  they  drop  fome  water 
about  the  middle  of  the  Face  of  it,  to  try  whether  it  lie 
truly  horizontal,  which  they  know  by  the  danding  of 
the  w’ater ; but  if  it  have  a propenfity  to  one  fide  more 
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than  another,  the  declivity  is  on  that  fide,  and  the 
Stone  mull  be  new  Laid.  • 

Having  laid  it  horizontally,  they  fillup  the  cavities 
with  pieces  of  reglet; 

Setting  the  Rounce. 

The  Rounce  being  well  Set,  does  not  only  eafe  a 
Preffman  in  his  labour,  but  contributes  much  to  rid- 
dance in  a train  of  work-. 

In  the  old-fafliioned  Preffes,  the  PrelTman  finds 
often  great  trouble  and  lofs  of  time  in  Setting  the 
Rounce : becaufe  the  Girts  being  nailed  to  the  Car- 
riage-board behind,  and  to  the  frame  of  the  Coffin 
before,  he  cannot  alter  the  pofition  of  the  Rounce 
without  unnailing  and  nailing  the  Girts  again,  both 
before  and  behind.  Nay,  and  fometimes,  though  he 
thinks  he  has  been  very  careful  in  Winding  the  Girts 
off  or  on  the  Barrel  of  the  Rounce,  as  he  finds  occafion 
requires  ; yet,  by  {training  either  of  the  Girts  too  hard, 
or  not  hard  enough;  or  by  an  accidental  flip  of  cither 
of  the  Girts,  or  by  ftirring  the  Rounce  out  of  a fet 
pofition,  when  he  thinks  he  has  Set  the  Rounce,  he 
has  it  to  do  again.  Befides,,  the  Carriage-board, 
Frame  of  the  Coffin,  and  the  Rounce-barrel,  all  fuffer 
damage  by  often  drawing  out  and  driving  in  of  nails. 

But  in  the  new-fafliioned  Preffes  all  thefe  incon- 
veniences are  avoided ; for  the  Preffman,  without 
nailing  or  unnailing,  Sets  the  Rounce  to  what  pofition 
he  will,  only  by  lifting  up  the  iron  Clicker  that  flops 
the  wheel:  ^'or  then  Winding  off  fo  much  Girt,  and 
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Winding  up  fo  much  Girt  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the^ 
Carriage,  his  Rounce  is  fet. 

He  Sets  t!ie  Rounce  to  fuch  a pofition,  that  when 
the  fore-end  of  the  Tympan  will  juft  lie  down  and  rife 
tree,  without  touching  the  fore-edge  of  the  Plattin, 
a line  drawn  or  imagined  from  the  axis  of  the  Handle 
of  the  Rounce,  to  a perpendicular  or  Plumb-line,  let 
fall  from  the  axis  of  the  Spindle  of  the  Rounce,  fhall 
make  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees;  which  is  half  the 
elevation  between  an  horizontal  line,  or  line  of  level, 
and  a perpendicular,  or  plumb-line. 

Hanging  the  Plattin. 

When  the  Preflman  Hangs  the  Plattin,  he  lays  a 
Form  upon  the  Prefs,  .and  about  a quire  of  paper 
doubled  upon  it,  (this  quire  of  paper  thus  doubled 
is  called  the  Cards)  then  lays  the  Plattin  upon 
the  Cards,  and  fo  Runs  the  Carriage  and  Plattin  in, 
till  the  middle  of  the  Plattin  lie  juft  under  the  Toe 
of  the  Spindle  ; then  he  puts  the  Pan  of  the  Plattin  in 
its  place,  and  in  part  juftifies  the  Head,  and  unferews 
the  Hofe-ferews,  'till  the  fquares  at  the  ends  of  the 
Hofe  come  down  to  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
fquare  of  the  focket  they  are  fitted  into,  in  the  ends  of 
the  Garter;  and  when  the  Toe  of  the  Spindle  is  fitted 
into  the  Nut  in  the  Pan  of  the  Plattin,  he  examines, 
by  draining  a packthread  againft  the  two  fore-fides  of 
the  Cheeks  of  the  Prefs,  whether  the  fore-edge  of  the 
Plattin  is  fet  in  a parallel  range  with  the  fore-fides  of 
the  Checks : if  it  be  not,  he  twills,  the  ends  till  the 
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edge  of  the  Plattin  hands  parallel  with  the  packthread, 
and  confequently  with  the  Cheeks. 

Then  with  the  Bar  he  pulls  the  Spindle  hard  down 
upon  the  Plattin,  and  fets  the  edges  of  a Paper-board 
between  the  Bar  and  the  further  Cheek  of  the  Prefs, 
to  keep  the  Bar  from  harting  back. 

And  having  provided  cord,  he  makes  a noofe  on 
one  end,  and  puts  it  over  one  of  the  Hooks  of  the 
Plattin,  lafliing  the  cord  alfo  upon  the  furthermoft 
Notch  of  the  Hofe  hook,  and  again  upon  the  Plattin 
hook  : So  that  there  are  now  three  lalhes  of  the  cord 
upon  the  Plattin  hook,  and  upon  the  furthermoft 
Notch  of  the  Hofe  hook.  Wherefore  he  faftens  his 
fourth  lafhing  of  cord  now  upon  the  fecond  Notch, 
viz.  the  middlemoft  Notch  of  the  Hofe  hook,  reiterat- 
ing thefe  laflies  on  the  middlemoft  Notch  and  Plattin 
hook  alfo  three  times.  And  thus  in  like  manner  he 
faftens  alfo  three  lafties  upon  the  third  and  laft  Notch 
of  the  Hofe  hook  and  alfo  of  the  Plattin  hook,  obferv- 
ing  to  draw  every  lafhing  of  an  equal  ftrength. 

Then  he  begins  to  wind  about  thefe  lafhings  to  draw 
them  clofe  together:  He  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lafhings,  that  is,  clofe  above  the  Plattin  hook,  and 
draws  his  cords  very  tight  and  hard,  and  clofe 
above  one  another,  till  he  has  whipt  fo  near  the  top 
of  the  lafhings,  viz.  near  the  Hofe  hooks,  that  he  finds 
the  lafliing  (which  now  fpread  wide  afundcr  bccaufe 
the  Notches  of  the  Hofe  hooks  Hand  far  afundcr)  will 
yield  no  longer  to  his  whipping  and  pulling:  So  that 
now  he  faftens  his  cord  with  two  or  three  hard  knots. 
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In  like  manner  he  begins  at  the  oppofite  diagonal 
corner  of  the  Plattin,  and  lafiies  and  whips  that;  and. 
alfo  the  two  other  corners  of  the  Plattin,  as  he  did  the 
fil'd ; carefully  obferving  to  draw  all  his  lafhings  and 
whippings  of  an  equal  drength,  led  any  corner  of  the 
Plattin  either  mount  or  dip. 

If  he  finds  he  drained  the  cord  not  hard  enoush  : 
or  (when  he  is  in  his  train  of  work)  that  the  Plattin* 
cords  with  long  ufing  work  loofe ; or  that  the  Toe 
of  the  Spindle  and  the  Nut  it  works  in,  have  worn  one 
another ; he  by  turning  the  Screws  at  the  upper  ends 
of  the  Hofe,  draws  up  the  Nut  of  the  Plattin  clofer  to 
the  Toe  of  the  Spindle,  and  by  confequence  drains 
the  Plattin-cords  tighter  up ; which  is  alfo  a great 
convenience  in  thefe  ncw-fafliioned  Prelfes.  For  any 
of  thefe  aforefaid  accidents  the  Preffman  that  works  at 
the  old  Preffes  mud  new  Hang  his  Plattin ; when  in 
thefe  new  Preffes  he  only  turns  about  a Screw. 

Jt-iJlifying  the  Head. 

Judifying  the  Head  is  to  put  into  the  mortifes  in 
the  Cheeks  between  the  upper  fides  of  the  tenons 
of  the  Head,  and  the  upper  fidcs  of  the  mortifes 
in  the  Cheeks,  an  equal  and  convenient  thicknefs  of 
fquare  pieces  of  felt,  padeboards,  or  fcabbards  (fome 
or  all  of  them),  that  when  the  Preffman  Pulls,  the 
tenons  of  the  Head  fliall  have  an  equal  horizontal 
level  check. 

In  Judifying  the  Head,  the  Pull  is  to  be  made 
longer  or  fliortcr. 
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If  the  PrcfTman  be  tall  and  llrong,  and  his  work  be 
Light  (that  is,  a fmall  Form  and  great  Letter,  which 
needs  not  fo  ftrong  a Pull  as  a large  Form  and  fmall 
Letter),  he  covets  to  have  a Short  pull;  that  is,  that 
the  Spindle  fliall  give  an  ImprcfiTion  by  that  time  the 
Ear  comes  but  about  half  way  to  the  hither  Cheek 
(in  Printers  language,  Down). 

But  if  the  PrefTman  be  low,  and  not  very  ftrong, 
he  will  require  a Longer  Pull,  efpecially  if  the  work 
be  Heavy,  viz.  a large  Form  and  fmall  Letter: 
becaufe  the  height  of  the  Bar  is  generally  made  to  lie 
at  the  command  of  a reafonably  tall  man,  and  therefore 
a low  man  cannot  pull  the  handle  of  the  Bar  at  fo  great 
a force  at  arm’s  end  as  a tall  man ; but  will  require 
the  Twinging  of  his  whole  body  backwards  to  add  force 
to  the  Pull  : fo  that  if  the  Pull  be  not  Longer,  he 
cannot  fall  enough  backwards  to  get  the  Handle  of 
the  Bar  within  his  command  and  force.  And  there- 
fore Heavy  \A’ork  with  a low  man  requires  a long  and 
Soaking  Pull. 

A long  or  a Soaking  Pull  is  when  the  Form  feels 
the  foree  of  the  Spindle  by  degrees,  till  the  Bar  comes 
almoft  to  the  hither  Cheek  of  the  Prefs : and  this  is 
alfo  called  a Soft  Pull;  becaufe  it  comes  foft,  and 
foakingly  and  cafily  down  : and  for  the  contrary  reafon 
the  Short  Pull  is  called  an  Hard  Pull,  becaufe  it  is 
fuddenly  performed. 

That  which  makes  a Hard  Pull,  is  putting  into  the 
mortifes  in  the  Cheeks  folid  blocks  of  wood,  which 
will  fcarce  yield  by  the  ftrength  of  a Pull  : and  that 
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which  caufes  a Soft  Pull  is  putting  in  pieces  of  felt  or 
pafteboard;  which  being  foft  will  yield,  and  retain 
their  fpring  for  a confiderable  time,  yet  will  at  length 
grow  hard  with  working,  and  then  the  Pull  grows 
Longer;  which  the  Preffman  mends,  by  putting 
another  felt  or  pafteboard  into  each  mortife. 

The  Head  cannot  be  conveniently  and  well  Juftified 
foon  after  the  laying  of  the  Stone,  if  it  be  Laid  on 
bran;  becaufe,  though  the  force  of  the  Spindle  will  at 
the  immediate  time  of  the  Pull  fqueeze  the  bran  in  the 
Coffin  clofe;  yet  fo  foon  as  the  force  of  the  Spindle  is 
off  the  bran,  all  its  dry  parts,  by  their  feveral  irre- 
gular pofitions,  will,  like  fo  many  fprings,  at  the  fame 
moment  of  time  endeavour  to  recover  their  natural 
tendency,  and  heave  the  Stone  upwards  again  : fo  that 
generally,  fora  day  or  two  working,  the  Stone  will  not 
lie  folid,  though  at  length  through  the  often  and  con- 
ftant  fqueezing  the  bran,  it  will.  But  if  the  Stone  be 
Laid  on  brown  paper,  or  plaifter  of  Paris,  it  quickly 
finds  a folid  foundation. 

When  the  Preffman  Juftifies  the  Head,  heunfcrews 
the  . Female  Screw's  of  the  Head  Screw’s,  that  the 
weight  of  the  Head  may  draw  it  dow'n,  to  make  room 
to  put  the  Juftifiers  into  the  mortifes  in  the  Cheeks; 
and  when  he  has  put  in  fo  many  as  he  thinks  conve- 
nient, he  Screws  up  the  Head  again  as  hard  as  he 

can.  He  then  lavs  the  Cards  on  the  Form  on  the 
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Prefs,  and  runs  in  the  CaiTiage  under  the  Plattin,  and 
Pulls  hard  upon  it,  while  his  Companion  Screw's  up 
the  Head  as  hard  and  tight  as  he  can,  that  the  Car- 
riage, 
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riage,  Tympan,  &:c.  may  run  the  freer  under  the 
Plattin. 

The  Ribs,  the  Tympan  Joints,  the  Friflcet  Joints, 
the  Garters,  both  ends  of  the  Rounce  Spindle,  the 
Nut  and  Spindle,  and  the  Toe  of  the  Spindle,  are  all 
to  be  well  oiled ; that  they  may  perform  their 
feveral  offices  the  eafier,  lighter  and  nimbler,  both 
Over  and  Under  hand. 

Making  Regijler,  and  Making  Ready  a Form. 

A Curious  Preffman  will  take  care  that,  againft  the 
Compolitor  brings  a Form  to  die  Prefs,  his  Prefs 
{lone  be  wiped  very  clean ; for  if  any  (though 
fmall)  hard  particle  lie  on  it,  the  Letter  that  lies  on 
that  matter  will,  with  Pulling,  quickly  Rife,  and  not 
only  have  a ftronger  impreffion  than  the  reft  of  the 
Form,  but  bear  the  force  of  the  Plattin  off  the 
Letters  adjacent  to  it.  He  alfo  carefully  examines 
that  the  backfide  of  the  Form  is  clean,  before  he  goes, 
about  to  make  Regifter,  or  otherwife  make  ready  his 
form. 

Making  Regifter  is  to  Quoin  up  a Form,  and 
otherwife  alter  Whites  (if  need  be)  between  the  Croffes 
and  Pages ; fo  as  that  when  a fecond  Form  of  the  fame 
Volume,  Meafure  and  Whites,  is  placed  in  the  fame 
pofition,  all  the  fides  of  each  Page  ffiall  fall  exactly 
upon  thofe  of  the  firft  Form. 

The  firft  procefs  a Preffman  makes  towards  this 
operation,  is  the  chufing  and  placing  of  his  Points : for 
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to  large  paper  he  chufes  Short  Shanked  Points,  and 
to  fmall  paper  Long  Shanked  Points,  and  proportion- 
able  to  intermediate  fizes  of  paper : for  his  Points 
ought  to  be  fo  placed,  that,  when  he  is  in  his  train  of 
work,  they  prick  the  Point  holes  within  the  grafp  of 
the  hollow  between  his  hand,  thumb,  and  fore-finger; 
becaufe,  when  he  fliall  work  the  Reiteration,  he  may 
the  better  manage  and  Command  the  flicet  he  lays  on 
the  Tympan  and  Points. 

Nor  will  he  place  his  Points  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  Paper;  becaufe,  when  he  works  the  Reiteration,  he 
would  be  forced  to  carry  his  furthermoll  Point  hole 
the  further  from  him,  which  in  a long  train  of  work 
lofes  time  ; for  the  Laying  Sheets  quickly  on  their 
Point  holes  adds  much  to  difpatch.  So  alfo  the  lefs 
diftance  between  the  further  and  hither  Point  hole 
makes  more  riddance  than  if  they  are  far  diltant ; 
becaufe  he  mull  draw  his  body  fo  much  the  further 
back,  to  place  that  Hole  on  its  Point.  Therefore  he 
places  the  hither  Point  further  into  the  paper  than  the 
further  Point,  if  it  be  Folio,  Quarto  or  Oblavo;  but 
to  Twelves,  equally  dillant  from  both  edges  of  the 
paper. 

By  placing  the  Points  unequally  from  the  edges  of 
the  paper,  as  in  Folios,  Quartos  and  Oftavos  (as 
tiforefaid),  he  alfo  fecures  himfelf  the  more  from  a 
Turn'd  Heap  when  he  works  the  Reiteration;  becaufe 
without  very  much  altering  the  Quoins  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  Regifter:  and  Prefimen  (efpccially  if 
they  work  upon  the  fame  fort  of  work)  Lldom  or  never 
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remove  the  Ouoins  on  the  further  fide  the  Carriai^e, 
nor  on  the  right  hand  end  of  the  Carriage,  but  let 
them  lie  as  gauges  for  the  next  Form  : for  thrufting  the 
Chafe  clofe  againft  thefe  Ouoins,  the  Regiller  is 
almoft  (if  not  quite]  made ; the  Compofitor  having 
before,  according  to  his  tafle,  chofen  Chafes  exactly 
of  an  equal  fize,  and  made  equal  Whites  between 
the  Crolfes,  &c. 

Having  chofen  his  Points,  he  places  them  fo  that 
they  may  both  Hand  in  a flrait  line  parallel  with  the 
top  and  bottom  fides  of  the  Tympan;  to  know  which, 
he  drains  a packthread  acrofs  the  whole  Tympan,  lay- 
ing it  at  once  upon  the  middle  of  the  Heads  of  both 
the  Point-Screws  (for  we  will  fuppofe  the  joiner  hath 
made  the  mortifes  into  whieh  the  Point  Screws  are 
let,  parallel  with  both  the  ends  of  the  Tympan) ; and 
if  both  the  Points  ftand  in  that  ftraight  line,  they  are 
parallel ; if  not,  he  moves  one  or  both  of  them  up- 
wards or  downwards  till  they  do,  and  then  Screws 
them  fad. 

Then  he  lays  the  Tympan  down  upon  the  Form, 
holding  the  Frifket-end  of  it  in  his  left-hand,  about  an 
inch  pr  an  inch  and  a half  above  the  Face  of  the  letter, 
and  finks  his  body  downwards  till  he  can  fee  between 
the  Form  and  Tympan;  and  with  the  ball  of  the  mid- 
dle finger  of  his  right-hand  predes  gently  upon  the 
Tympan  over  the  Point-ends  of  each  Point  fuccef- 
fively,  to  fee  if  the  Points  fad  in  pr  near  the  middle 
of  the  Grooves  in^  the  Shprt-Crofs.  If  they  fall  exact- 
ly in  the  middle  of  thofe  Grooves,  the  Form  lies  right 
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between  the  middle  of  both  the  ends : if  they  fall  not 
exaftly  in  the  middle,  he  moves  the  Form  between  the 
ends  of  the  Carriage  till  they  do,  and  then  Quoins  up 
both  ends  of  the  Chafe. 

Now  laying  the  Tympan  flat  down  upon  the  Form, 
he  places  the  Blankets  in  it:  then  putting  in  the 
inner  Tympan,  he  faftens  it  with  the  Hooks  and  But- 
ton for  that  purpofe,  which  ferve  to  keep  it  from 
fpringing  upwards. 

Then  he  folds  a fheet  of  the  paper  he  is  to  work, 
in  Quarto,  and  lays  the  long  creale  of  it  upon  the 
middle  of  the  Long-Crofs  ; and  the  fhort  creafe  over 
the  middle  of  the  Grooves  of  the  Short-Crofs,  if  it 
lie  in  the  middle  of  the  Form  (for  in  Twelves  it  does 
not,  but  then  he  folds  the  paper  accordingly).  Now, 
wetting  his  Tympan,  he  turns  it  down  upon  the  paper, 
and  Running  in  the  Carriage,  Pulls  that  flieet,  which, 
with  the  force  of  the  Pull  now  the  Tympan  is  wet, 
will  flick  to  the  Tympan;  and  turning  up  the  Tympan 
again,  he  examines  how  evenly  the  flieet  was  laid  : for 
if  it  was  laid  even  on  the  Form,  the  margin  about 
the  outfides  of  all  the  outer  Pages  will  be  equal ; but 
if  the  fheet  be  not  laid  even,  he  lifts  it  up  fide  by  fide 
till  he  have  loofened  it  from  the  Tympan,  and  gra- 
dually removes  it  till  it  be  laid  even:  and  then  Pulls 
again  upon  it  to  fallen  it  to  the  Tympan.  This  fheet 
is  called  the  Tympan-flieet. 

Then  he  lays  another  flieet  even  upon  the  Tympan- 
flicet,  for  a regiflcr  flieet,  and  a walle  flieet  over  that, 
to  keep  it  clean  from  any  filth  the  Face  of  the  letter 
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may  have  imprinted  upon  it,  and  Pulls  thefe  two  flieets. 
Then  he  runs  out  the  Carriage,  lifts  up  the  Tympan, 
and  takes  off  the  two  Iheets,  laying  the  wafte  fheet  by; 
but  turns  the  other  fide  of  the  Regifter-Sheet  the  pro- 
per way  his  volume  requires,  viz.  end-ways.  Now 
laying  the  Point-holes  in  the  Regifter-Sheet  over  the 
Points,  he  lays  his  wafte  fheet  on  again,  Runs  in  the 
Carriage,  and  Pulls  upon  that  the  fecond  fide  of  the 
Regifter-Sheet,  to  try  how  well  the  impreffion  of  the 
fides  of  all  the  Pages  agrees,  and  lies  upon  the  impreffion 
in  the  firft  Pull’d  fide.  If  he  finds  they  agree  perfectly 
well,  Rcgifter  is  made.  But  if  the  impreffion  of  the 
laft  Pulled  fide  of  the  Regifter-Sheet  ftand  not  even 
with  the  impreffion  of  the  firft  Pulled  fide,  either  the 
whole  length  of  the  flieet  or  part,  he  obferves  how 
much  it  ftands  uneven  ; then  he  loofens  the  Ouoin  or 
Quoins  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  Carriage,  and  re- 
moves them  backwards  till  they  ftand  the  requifite 
diftance  off  the  fides  of  their  refpeBive  corners ; then 
knocks  up  one  or  both  the  oppofite  Quoins,  till  he 
have  removed  the  Chafe,  and  the  Chafe  by  confe- 
quence  has  forced  the  opened  Quoin  or  Quoins  clofe 
againft  their  corners.  Or  if  the  impreffion  of  the  laft 
Pulled  Side  ftand  within  the  impreffion  of  the  firft 
Pulled  Side,  he  obferves  how  much  alfo;  and  Loofen- 
ing  the  hither  Quoin  or  Quoins,  and  Knocking  up 
the  oppofite  as  before,  makes  Regifter  for  the  fides 
of  the  ffiect. 

He  next  obferves  how  the  Regifter  of  the  Head 
and  Foot  agrees;  and  ifhe  finds  it  agrees  on  both  fides 
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the  fhort  Crofs,  he  has  good  Rcgifter;  fuppofing  the 
Compofitor  has  performed  his  office,  viz.  made  all  his 
Pages  of  an  equal  Icngdi,  &c. 

If  the  impreffion  of  the  laft  Pulled  Sheet  lie  withovit 
the  impreffion  of  the  firll  Pulled  Sheet,  towards  the 
upper  or  lower  end  of  the  Tympan,  he  opens  the 
Quoins  at  the  refpeftive  end,  and  Knocks-up  the  op- 
pofife  till  he  has  made  Regifler : to  try  which,  he  Pulls 
another  clean  Rcgiftcr-Shcct  as  before.  And  if  he 
finds  Rcgiher  agree  on  all  the  Tides  of  the  Form,  the 
tails,  is  performed : if  not,  he  mends  as  aforefaid  till  it 
does. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  Compofitor  has 
not  made  an  exa6l  equal  White  between  all  the  fides 
of  the  Croffes : in  this  cafe,  altering  the  Quoins  will 
not  make  good  Regifter;  wherefore  the  Preffman  ob- 
ferves  which  fide  has  too  much  or  too  little  White; 
and,  unlocking  the  Form,  takes  out  or  puts  in  fuch  a 
number  of  Scabbards  as  he  thinks  wall  make  good  Re- 
gifler:  which  he  tries  by  Pulling  a fficet,  and,  if  need 
be,  mending  as  before,  till  he  has  Pulled  a ffieet  witl^ 
good  R eg i Iter. 

Although  the  Preffman  has  made  Regiller,  yet  he 
mull  further  Make  Ready  the  Form  before  he  can  co. 
to  work  upon  it.  Under  this  phrafe  of  Making 
Ready  the  Form  are  comprehended  many  conlidera- 
lions,  leading  to  fcveral  various  operations;  for  firll, 
the  Frilket  mull  be  Cut:  to  perform  which,  the  Prefl- 
man  fits  the  Match  joints  oft  he  Friffict  into  the  Match 
joints  of  the  'Tympan,  and  pins  them  in  with  the 
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FrillvCt  Pins;  and  having  Beaten  the  Form,  turns  down 
the  Frifket  and  Tympan  on  the  Form.  He  now  rubs 
the  Blankets  to  foften  them,  lays  them  fmooth  and 
even  in  the  Outer  Tympan,  Pins  the  Inner  Tympan 
in  upon  them,  and  Pulls  as  before  upon  the  bare 
Frifkct. 

.Then  he  runs  out  the  Carriage,  takes  up  the  TyTU- 
pan  and  Frilket  together  off  the  Form,  and  lays  them 
on  the  Gallows ; then  draws  the  Friffet  Pins  out  again, 
and  takes  off  the  FrifRet;  and  laying  it  flat  on  a Paper- 
board,  with  the  point  of  a fharp  knife  cuts  through  the 
Frilket  about  all  the  lidcs  of  each  Page,  allowing  to 
each  Page  he  thus  cuts  out  of  the  Frilket  about  a Non- 
pareil Margin  on  all  the  lidcs  of  the  cut  Pages:  then 

he  pins  his  Friflcet  again  on  the  Tympan,  as  before. 

/ 

2dly,  He  takes  care  that  the  Tympan  be  well  Wet ; 
which  he  docs  by  fqueezing  water  out  of  a Spunge  on 
the  backfide  of  it,  till  it  be  rendered  fufliciently  foft 
and  pliable. 

3dly,  That  the  Form  be  properly  Locked  up. 

4thly,  That  no  Letters  or  Spaces  lie  in  the  White 
lines  of  the  Form  ; which  may  happen  if  the  Compo- 
fitor  have  made  any  Corrc6lions  fince  the  Form  was 
laid  on  the  Prefs. 

5thly,  If  any  wood  Letters  or  other  Cuts  be  in  the 
Form,  that  they  be  exaflly  Letter  high : if  not,  (for 
it  feldom  happens  they  arc)  he  mull  make  them  fo.  If 
they  are  too  Low,  he  Under-lays  them;  but  examines 
firll  how  much  they  are  too  Low,  by  laying  one  or 
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more  cards  or  fcabbards  upon  the  face  of  the  Wood 
Cut,  and  feeling  with  the  fingers  of  his  fight  hand  if 
the  intended  Under-lay  be  exactly  even  with  the 
Face  of  the  Letter.  If  it  be  not,  he  tries  thicker  or 
thinner  Under-lays  till  he  has  made  it  on  a level. 

Having  evened  his  Under-lay,  he  Unlocks  the 
Quarter  it  is  in,  takes  the  Wood  Cut  out  of  the  Form, 
and  fitting  a fcabbard  or  card,  or  what  he  judges  re- 
quifite,  to  the  bottom  of  his  Wood  Cut,  places  it  thus 
raifed  in  the  Form.  But  yet  he  trufts  not  to  his  judg- 
ment altogether  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  Under-lay  : 
but  Locking  up  the  Form  again.  Pulls  the  Cards  upon 
it  to  fink  it  as  low  as  it  will  go,  and  Beats  and  Pulls  a 
fheet  to  fee  how  it  pleafes  him,  thus  adding  or  taking 
away  till  it  be  brought  to  its  proper  height. 

If  the  Wood  Cut  be  too  high,  he  caufes  a joiner  to 
plane  off  fome  at  the  bottom. 

6th,  If  a White  Page  or  Pages  happen  in  a Form, 
and  he  ufes  a New  made  Frifliet,  then  he  does  not  Cut 
out  that  Page;  but  if  he  works  with  an  Old  Frilket, 
and  that  Page  is  already  cut  out,  he  paftes  on  a Paper 
to  cover  the  White  page  in  the  Form,  that  it  print  not 
black. 

As  the  White  Pages  do  not  {land  in  general  fo  high 
as  the  other  Pages  of  the  Form,  thofe  adjacent  to  the 
White  page  will  come  off  harder  than  any  other  in  the 
Form;  to  prevent  which,  the  PrelTman  either  Under- 
lays the  low  Page  as  he  does  Wood  Cuts,  or  fits  a 
Bearer  on  the  Frilket. 
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The  Bearer  is  a Reglet  of  a convenient  thicknefs  ; 
and  this  convenient  thicknefs  the  PrelTman  regulates 
in  the  fame  inanner  as  the  Underlays  for  Wood  Cuts; 
with  this  difference,  that  as  then  he  made  his  Wood 
Cut  exaftly  Letter  high,  fo  now  he  makes  his  Bearer 
and  the  Furniture  his  Bearer  refts  on  Letter  high: 
wherefore  he  paftes  one  fide  of  his  Bearer,  and  lays  it 
as  he  would  have  it  on  the  Furniture,  with  the  palled 
fide  upwards ; and  laying  his  Frilket  and  Tympan 
down  upon  the  Form,  with  his  fingers  preffes  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Inner  Tympan,  Frifitet  and  all,  upon 
the  place  where  the  Bearer  lies;  fo  that  with  the  pafte 
the  Bearer  Hicks  to  the  fide  of  the  Frilket. 

7th.  He  examines  whether  the  Frilket  Bites  : that 

is,  whether  it  keep  off  the  impreffion  from  any  part  of 
the  Pages  : if  it  do,  he  cuts  away  fo  much,  and  about  a 
Nonpareil  more,  off  the  Frilket  where  it  Bites. 

8th.  He  examines  if  the  Beards  of  the  Letter  print 
at  the  Feet  of  the  Pages  : if  they  do,  he  confiders 
whether  the  too  lliort  or  too  far  Running  in  of  the 
Carriage  caufes  it;  or  whether  it  be  only  the  Beard 
of  a lliort  Page  that  prints ; if  the  lall  be  the  caufe  of 

it,  he  remedies  it  with  an  Under-lay. 

If  the  Carriage  be  Run  in  too  Ihort,  and  the  Feet 
of  the  Pages  Hand  towards  the  Plattin,  the  Hind-fide 
of  the  Plattin  will  prefs  llrong  upon  the  Feet  of  thofe 
Pages  : and  if  the  Carriage  be  Run  in  too  far,  the 
Feet  of  the  Pages  that  Hand  towards  the  hinder  Rail 
of  the  Tympan  will  moll  feel  the  force  of  the  Plattin  ; 
and  according  to  a greater  or  Id's  proportion  of  that 
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force,  and  to  the  foftnefs  or  yielding  of  the  paper, 
Tympan,  and  Blankets,  and  all  other  Springs  in  the 
Prefs,  the  Feet  of  the  Pages  and  Beard  of  the  Letter 
will  more  or  lefs  print  Hard. 

Wherefore  in  this  cafe  he  Runs  the  Carriage  under 
the  Plattin,  till  the  further  edge  of  the  Plattin  juft 
cover  the  Feet  of  thofe  Pages,  and  with  a piece  of 
chalk  makes  a ftroke  over  the  Board  of  the  hither  fide 
of  the  Carriage  behind,  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  Rail 
of  the  Ribs : then  he  runs  in  the  Carriage  again,  till 
the  forefide  of  the  Plattin  juft  cover  the  Feet  of  the 
Pages  next  the  Hind  Rail  of  the  Tympan,  and  makes 
another  mark  with  chalk  on  the  Rail  of  the  Ribs,  to  join 
with  the  mark  he  firft  made  on  the  Board  of  the  Car- 
riage. He  now  Runs  out  the  Carriage,  and  lays  the 
Tympan  down  on  the  Form;  then  Runs  in  the  Car- 
riage again  till  he  joins  the  mark  or  line  he  made  firft 
on  the  Carriage-board  and  Rail  of  the  Ribs,  and 
makes  a mark  with  chalk  on  the  further  Rail  of  the 
Tympan  to  range  with  the  fore-fide  of  the  Plattin.  This 
mark  on  the  Tympan  fhows  him  how  far  he  muft  Run 
the  Carriage  in  againft  the  fore-edge  of  the  Plattin,  for 
the  Firft  Pull.  Then  he  Runs  in  the  Carriage  farther, 
till  he  joins  the  fame  mark  or  line  on  the  Carriage- 
board  to  the  fccond  mark  he  made  on  the  Rail  of 
the  Ribs,  and  makes  another  on  the  further  Rail  of  the 
Tympan  to  range  with  the  fore-fide  of  the  Plattin,  for 
the  mark  to  which  he  is  to  Run  the  Carriage  in  againft 
the  fore-edge  of  the  Plattin,  for  his  Second  Pull. 
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gth.  He  examines  if  the  Catch  of  the  Bar  will  hold 
it  when  the  Spindle  makes  a fmall  fpring,  viz.  when 
the  Bar  flies  but  a little  way  back  from  the  preffure  of 
the  Form  : if  it  will  not,  he  knocks  up  the  Catch 
higher,  and  then  Screws  the  Screw  on  the  Shank,  and 
confequently  the  Catch  clofeand  firm  againft  the  Cheek 
of  the  Prefs. 

But  if  the  Catch  Hand  too  high,  fo  that  it  will  not 
without  a great  Spring  (viz.  when  the  Bar  is  Pulled 
hard  from  the  further  Cheek)  fly  up ; he  then  knocks 
upon  the  top  of  it,  to  fink  it  lower ; and,  when  it  is 
well  fitted,  fcrews  it  up  again  as  before. 

If  the  Catch  fland  too  low,  it  will  not  hold  the  Bar, 
but  will  Come  down  when  he  is  in  his  train  of  work  ; 
for  if,  as  it  often  happens,  he  lets  the  Bar  fly  back 
harder  than  ordinary,  or  if  it  flip  out  of  his  hand,  it 
will  knock  hard  againft  the  Cheek,  and  fpring  back 
again. 

If  the  Catch  of  the  Bar  ftand  but  a little  too  high, 
the  violence  of  the  Bar’s  flying  back  to  make  it  flick 
on  the  Catch,  will  foon  loofen  the  fquare  of  the  Bar  in 
the  Eye  of  the  Spindle ; and  indeed  fubje6l  the  whole 
Prefs  to  an  unftable  condition. 

loth.  He  confiders  whether  the  Stay  of  the  Frifket 
Hands  either  too  forward  or  too  backward.  The 
Stay  may  ftand  too  forward,  though  when  it  is  lei- 
furcly  turned  up  it  flays  the  Frifket:  becaufe,  when 
the  PrefTman  is  proceeding  in  his  work,  though  he  gene- 
rally throws  the  Frifket  quick  up  with  an  accuftomed, 
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and,  as  he  intends,  equal  ftrength ; yet  if  his  guefs  at 
ftrength  in  throwing  it  up  varies,  audit  comes  (though 
but  a little)  harder  up,  the  Batten  faftened  on  the 
Cap,  and  the  perpendicular  Batten  faliened  to  the 
aforefaid  Batten,  will  by  their  lhaking  caufe  a fpring, 
which  will  throw  the  Frilket  back  again  upon  the 
Tympan  : nay,  though,  as  fometimes  it  happens,  a 
folid  wall  ferves  to  do  the  office  of  a Stay  for  the  Frif- 
ket,  yet  with  a little  too  hard  throwing  it  up,  the  Frif- 
ket  itfelf  will  fo  fhake  and  tremble  (its  frame  being 
made  of  iron)  from  end  to  end,  that  before  it  recovers 
reft,  its  own  motion  will  by  the  quick  running  of  a 
fpring  throw  it  back  again. 

If  the  Stay  {land  too  backward,  then,  after  he  has 
given  the  Frifket  a touch  to  bring  it  down,  it  will  be 
too  long  before  it  come  down,  and  retard  the  progrefs 
of  the  work. 

Therefore  he  places  the  Stay  fo,  that  the  Friflcet 
may  ftand  a little  beyond  a perpendicular  backwards, 
that  with  a near-guefs’d  ftrength  in  the  tofling  it  up  it 
may  juft  ftand,  and  not  come  back  ; for  then  with  a 
fmall  touch  behind,  it  will  again  quickly  come  dow'u 
upon  the  Tympan. 

iith.  He  fits  the  Gallows,  fo  that  the  Tympan  may 
ftand  as  much  towards  an  upright  as  he  can  : becaufe 
it  is  the  fooner  let  down  upon  the  Form,  and  lifted 
up  again.  But  yet  he  will  not  place  it  fo  upright,  but 
that  the  white  flieets  of  paper  he  lays  on  it  may  lie 
fecure  from  hiding  downwards ; and  for  Reiteration 
ftieets,  their  lying  upon  the  Points  fccurcs  them. 
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12th.  He  confiders  the  fituation  of  the  Foot-ftep, 
and  that  he  places  fo  as  may  beft  fuit  with  his  own 
ftature:  fora  tall  man  may  allow  the  Foot-ftep  to  ftand 
farther  off  and  lower  than  a fhort  one,  becaufe  his  legs 
reach  farther  under  the  Carriage,  and  he  can  tread  hard 
to  add  ftrength  to  his  pull;  when  a fliort  man  mufti 
ftrain  his  legs  to  feel  the  foot-ftep,  and  confetjuently 
diminifh  the  force  of  his  pull, 

13th,  Few  Preffmen  will  fet  the  range  of  the  Paper 
Bank  to  ftand  at  right  angles  with  the  Plank  of  the 
Carriage : but  they  draw  the  further  end  of  the  Paper 
Bank  fo  as  that  the  hither  fide  may  make  an  angle  of 
about  75  degrees  (more  or  lefs)  with  the  hither  fide  of 
the  Carriage.  The  reafon  is,  if  the  hither  fide  of  the 
Paper  Bank  ftand  at  right  angles  with  the  hither  fide  of 
the  Carriage,  he  muft  carry  his  hand  farther  when  he 
lays  out  Sheets,  which  would  occafion  delay ; befides, 
his  companion  has  a nearer  accefs  to  it,  to  look  over 
the  Heap  ; w'hich  he  frequently  does,  to  fee  the  colour 
of  the  work. 

14th.  The  Preffman  brings  his  Heap,  and  fets  it  on 
the  hither  end  of  the  Paper  Bank  as  near  the  Tympan 
as  he  can,  yet  not  to  touch  it,  and  places  an  end 
of  the  Heap  towards  him.  He  then  takes  the  up- 
permoft  or  outfidc  fticct,  and  lays  it  on  the  Paper- 
board ; and  taking  three,  or  four,  or  five  quires  olF 
his  Heap  in  both  his  hands,  he  lifts  them  a little  above 
liishead,  and  claps  themdowm  as  hard  as  he  can  upon  the 
reft  of  the  Heap,  to  loofcn  the  fhcets  that  w'ith  prefting 
ftick  clofe  together:  and  not  finding  them  loofe  enough, 
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he  (hakes  them  long-ways  and  fide-ways,  to  and  fro, 
till  he  finds  he  has  pretty  well  loofened  or  hollowed 
the  heap. 

Then  with  the  nail  of  his  right  hand  thumb,  he 
draws  or  Aides  forward  the  upper  fheet,  and  two  or 
three  more  commonly  follow  gradually  with  it,  over 
the  hither  edge  of  the  Heap,  to  prepare  thofe  fheets 
ready  for  laying  on  the  Tympan. 

15th.  He  conAders  if  the  Face  of  the  Tympan  be 
moift  enough  for  the  Tympan  Aieet  to  Aick  to;  for 
though  he  wet  the  back  fide  of  it  before  to  fupple  it, 
yet  if  the  Tympan  be  Arong,  the  water  will  not  foak 
quite  through  to  moiften  the  Face:  he  then  takes  a 
fpunge  of  clean  water,  and  makes  it  fufficiently  moift 
to  fecure  the  Tympan  fheet. 

He  now  takes  a fheet  of  paper  off  the  Heap  for  a 
Tympan  Aiect,  folds  it  into  four  quarters,  and  lays  the 
creafes  of  the  fheet  exaftly  upon  the  middle  of  the 
Short  and  Long  Croffes,  if  the  Form  allows  them  both 
to  be  in  their  refpeflive  middles  of  the  Chafe  ; if  not, 
he  lays  the  creafes  exaftly  againft  the  notches  in  the 
Chafe  that  are  made  for  them  refpeflively  : and  if  his 
Frifket  be  blacked  with  former  work,  he  lays  a fheet 
of  wafte  paper  upon  the  creafed  fheet : then  lays  the 
Tympan  down  on  the  Form,  Pulls  on  thefe  two 
fheets,  takes  up  his  Tympan  again,  and  lays  by  the 
wafte  fheet;  but  the  creafed  fheet  he  lays  on  the  Tym- 
pan. But  firft  he  preffes  the  Tympan  downwards,  from 
under  the  Aiank  of  each  Point  fuccelfivcly ; puts  the 
two  oppofuc  fides  of  the  fheet  under  the  Shanks  of  the 
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Points,  and  the  Holes  of  the  Points  pricked  with  Pull- 
ing, exaftly  under  the  bottom  rivets  of  the  Points ; 
then  taking  a little  pafte,  he  fallens  the  corners  of  the 
Iheet  to  the  Tympan;  but  the  bottom  corner  of  that 
fide  the  Iheet  that  is  next  to  him,  he  will  tear  away, 
that  he  may  not  catch  it  as  he  Takes  off,  and  prevent 
expedition. 

This  flieet  is  called  the  Tympan  Iheet;  and  is  only 
as  a Handing  mark  to  lay  all  the  other  Iheets  exactly 
even  upon,  while  he  works  the  White  Paper. 

The  Prelfman  now  fuppofes  he  has  Made  Ready : 
yet  to  be  certain,  he  will  try  his  Regifter  once  more, 
left  fome  of  the  Quoins  Ihould  have  flipt : if  his  Regi- 
fter be  not  good,  he  mends  it.  But  we  will  fuppofe  it 
now  good ; wherefore  he  gently  Knocks  up  all  the 
Quoins  in  the  corners,  with  an  equal  force,  to  fallen 
them. 

Drawing  the  Tympans  and  FriJkeL 

Drawing  the  Tympans  or  Frilket  is  the  covering 
and  palling  on  of  vellum,  forrels  or  parchment  upon 
the  frames.  To  each  Tympan  and  Frilket  is  chofen  a 
flvin  large  enough  to  cover  the  frames. 

Thefe  Ikins  the  Prelfman  rumples  up  together,  and 
puts  them  into  water  to  foak;  and  if  he  thinks  they  do 
not  foak  fall  enough,  he  rubs  them  between  his 
hands,  as  women  wafti  deaths,  to  fupple  them,  that 
the  water  may  foak  the  fafter  in.  And  being  tho- 
roughly foaked,  he  wrings  the  water  out. 
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Then  having  provided  fome  pafte  made  of  fine  whea- 
ten  flower,  well  boiled  in  water,  he  fpreads  the  fkin 
flat,  and  firfl  pafles  the  tinder  fide  of  the  Tympan; 
then  lays  it  on  the  middle  of  the  fkin,  and  raifing  up 
each  fide  fucceflively,  paftes  the  fkin  alfo  from  the  in- 
fldes  the  Tympan  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  fkin,  and 
lays  the  Tympan  down  flat  again:  then  he  pafles  all  the 
cither  fides  of  the  Tympan,  and  wraps  the  flcin  about 
the  two  long  fides  firfl,  cutting  the  fides  of  the  fkin 
away  fo  much,  till  he  leaves  only  enough  to  reach 
almofl  quite  through  the  under-fides  of  the  Tympan 
again  : Then  drawing  and  flraining  the  fkin  tighter, 
he  drives  in  the  points  of  nails  about  fix  inches  diflant/ 
from  one  another,  to  keep  the  fl^in  from  flarting  as  it 
dries. 

Having  thus  drawn  the  fides,  he  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife  cuts  fquare  holes  in  the  fldn,  jufl  where  the 
iron-joints  fall,  for  the  joints  to  fall  into,  and  draws 
and  flrains  the  ends  of  the  Tympan  as  he  did  the  fides; 
wrapping  the  ends  of  the  fkin  under  the  under-fides  of 
the  Tympan,  and,  where  wood  is,  driving  in  the  points 
of  nails,  as  before.  He  then  fets  it  by  to  dry;  and, 
w'hen  dry,  draws  the  nails. 

As  he  drew  this  Tympan,  fo  he  drawls  the  other, 
and  the  Frifket  alfo  : only,  becaufc  he  cannot  drive  in 
nails,  (the  Frifket  being  all  made  of  iron)  he  doubles 
the  fkin  over  the  fides  of  the  Friflvct ; and  being  well 
palled,  as  aforefaid,  he  fews  the  fides  that  lap  over 
dowm  upon  the  whole  fivin,  to  keep  it  from  flarting 
while  it  dries ; then  he  pafles  a fheet  or  tw^o  of  paper 
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all  over  the  infide  of  it,  as  well  to  ftrengthen  as  to 
thicken  it.  Friflcets  are  more  frequently  made  with 
paper. 

Wetting  Paper. 

Paper  is  commonly  Wet  in  a trough  full  of  fair 
water.  The  Prelfman  places  the  dry  Heap  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  -trough,  and  a Paper-board  with  its 
breadth  before  him  on  his  right,  laying  firll  a wafte 
flieet  of  paper  on  the  Paper-board,  left  the  board 
might  foil  or  foul  the  firft  fheet  of  the  Heap.  Then  he 
takes  up  the  firft  token,  and  lays  it  in  fuch  a pofition 
that  the  backs  of  the  quires  lie  towards  his  right  hand, 
that  he  may  the  readier  catch  at  the  back  of  each  quire 
with  his  right  hand,  when  he  is  to  wet  it  ; and  he  lays 
that  Token  athwart,  or  fomewhat  crofting  the  reft  of 
the  Heap,  that  he  may  the  eafier  know  when  he  has 
Wet  that  Token. 

Then  taking  the  firft  quire  of  the  Heap  with  the 
back  of  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  edge  of  the  quire  in 
his  left,  he  lays  the  quire  down  upon  the  wafte  fheet, 
fo  that  the  back  of  the  quire  lies  upon  the  middle 
creafe  of  the  wafte  fheet,  and  confequently  one  half  of 
the  quire  already  laid  even  down  upon  one  half  of 
the  wafte  fheet.  If  the  paper  be  llrong,  he  opens 
about  half  the  quire,  and  turns  it  over  dry  upon  the 
other  half  of  the  wafte  flieet ; but  if  the  paper  be  weak 
and  fpongy,  he  opens  the  whole  quire,  and  lays  that 
down  dry. 

Having  laid  down  his  dry  laying,  he  takes  another 
quire  off  the  dry  Heap,  with  the  back  of  the  quire  in 
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his  right  hand,  and  the  edge  of  the  quire  in  his  left, 
and  clofing  his  hand  a little,  that  the  quire  may  bend 
rather  downwards  between  his  hands,  he  dips  the 
back  of  the  quire  into  his  left  hand  fide  of  the  trough 
of  water ; and  difcharging  his  left  hand  of  the  quire, 
draws  it  through  the  water  with  his  right ; but  as  the 
quire  comes  out  he  nimbly  catches  the  edge  of  the  quire 
again  in  his  left  hand,  and  brings  it  to  the  Heap ; and 
by  lifting  up  his  left  hand  bears  the  under  fide  of  the 
quire  olf  the  dry  paper,  laid  down  before,  left  the  dry 
fiieet  flioLild  Hick  to  the  wet  before  he  has  placed  the 
quire  in  an  even  pofition,  and  fo  perhaps  wrinkle  a 
fiiect  or  two,  or  clfe  put  a dry  flieet  or  two  out  of  their 
even  pofition. 

But  this  drawing  the  quire  through  the  water  he 
performs  either  nimbly  or  flowly ; if  the  paper  be  weak 
and  fpongy,  he  performs  it  quickly ; if  ftrong  and  ftub- 
born,  flowly. 

To  place  this  quire  in  an  even  pofition,  he  lays  the 
back  of  it  exactly  upon  the  open  creafe  of  the  former, 
and  then  lets  the  fide  of  the  quire  in  his  left  hand  fall 
flat  down  upon  the  Heap;  and  difcharging  his  right 
hand,  brings  it  to  the  edge  of  the  quire;  and  with  the 
afliftance  of  his  left  thumb  (Hill  in  its  firfl;  pofition) 
opens  or  divides  either  a third,  or  half,  of  the 
whole  quire,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper ; 
and  I'preading  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  as  mueh  as 
he  can  through  the  length  of  the  quire,  turns  over  his 
opened  divifion  of  it  upon  his  right  hand  fide  of  the 
Heap. 
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The  reafon  why  he  fpreads  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  as  much  as  he  can  through  the  length  of  the  quire, 
is,  becaufe  the  outfide  half  fheet  is  wet,  and  confe- 
quently  quickly  limber ; fo  that  if  the  paper  be  weak, 
it  would  fall  down  before  the  reft  of  his  opening,  and 
double  into  wrinkles,  which  thus  fpreading  his  fingers 
prevents. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  wets  all  the  quires  of  his  dry 
Heap. 

But  having  wet  his  firft  Token,  he  doubles  down  a 
corner  of  the  upper  fheet  of  it  on  his  right  hand,  fo  that 
the  further  corner  may  lie  a little  towards  the  left  hand 
of  the  creafe  in  the  middle  of  the  Heap,  and  fo  that  the 
other  corner  may  hang  out  on  the  hither  fide  of  the 
Heap  about  an  inch  and  an  half : this  fheet  is  called 
the  Token  flieet,  as  being  a mark  for  the  Preffman, 
w'hen  he  is  at  work,  to  know  how  many  Tokens  of  that 
Heap  are  worked  off. 

Having  w^et  the  whole  Heap,  he  lays  a wafte  fheet 
of  paper  upon  it,  that  the  Paper  board  to  be  laid  on 
fpoil  not  the  laft  fheet  of  the  Heap  : then  three  or  four 
times  takes  up  as  much  water  as  lie  can  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  throws  it  all  over  the  wafte  flieet,  that 
' it  may  moiften  and  foak  downwards  into  the  unwet 
part  of  the  laft  divifion  of  the  quire. 

The  paper  being  thus  wet,  he  takes  up  the  whole 
Heap  upon  the  Paper  board,  and  fets  it  by  in  a con- 
-venient  place  of  the  room,  and  lays  another  Paper 
board  upon  it;  and  upon  the  niiddle  of  the  Paper 
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board  fets  about  half  an  hundred  weight,  and  lets  it 
ftand  by  to  prefs,  commonly  till  next  morning:  for 
Preffmen  generally  wet  their  paper  after  they  have  left 
work  at  night. 

Knocking  up  Balls, 

Ball  Leathers  are  either'  Pelts  or  Sheep-fl^ins.  If 
Pelts,  fuch  are  chofen  as  have  a ftrong  grain,  and 
the  greafe  well  worked  out  of  them : they  are  either 
wet  or  dry  before  they  come  to  the  Prelfman’s  ufe : if 
wet,  he  having  before-hand  provided  a round  board, 
of  about  nine  inches  and  an  half  diameter,  fuppofing 
the  Ball  flocks  to  be  fix  inches  diameter,  lays  the 
round  board  upon  the  whole  Pelt,  and  cuts  by  the 
outfide  of  the  board  fo  many  round  pieces  as  he  can 
out  of  the  Pelt,  relerving  two  for  his  prefent  ufe ; 
banging  the  reft  up  (commonly  upon  the  Braces  of  the 
■prefs)  to  dry,  that  they  may  not  ftink  or  mould  before 
he  has  occafion  to  ufe  them.  But  if  his  Pelts  are  dry, 
he  lays  them  to  foak  in  chamber-lye. 

If  he  works  with  leather,  it  is  chofen  with  a ftrong 
and  clofe  grain  : though  by  experience  it  is  found  that 
the  neck  piece,  and  indeed  all  along  the  back  of  the 
flcin  is  bell;  but  is  commonly  fubjett  to  be  greafy, 
which  gives  the  Preffman  fometimes  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  his  Balls  Take.  He  alfo  lays  the  Ball 
Leathers  in  foak  to  lupple  them. 

When  they  (either  Pelts  or  Leathers)  are  well 
Soaked,  he  rubs  them  well  with  both  his  hands,  and 
then  twills  and  wrings  them  to  get  the  water  out  again. 
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Having  Knocked  up  one  Ball  well,  he  Knocks  up 
the  other,  as  the  firft. 

Balls  are  well  Knocked  up,  when  the  wool  is  equal- 
ly difperfed  about  the  fides,  and  the  middle  fmoothly 
covered  with  the  Leather ; that  is,  not  riling  in  hil- 
locks, or  falling  into  dales;  not  having  too  much  wool 
in  them,  for  that  will  fubjeft  them  to  foon  hardening, 
and  quickly  be  uneafy  for  the  Preffman  to  work  with; 
or  too  little,  for  that  will  make  the  Leather,  as  the 
wool  fettles  with  working,  foon  flap,  and  wrap  over 
itfelf  into  wrinkles;  fo  that  he  cannot  fo  well  diflribute 
his  Balls : but  the  Balls  ought  to  be  indifferently, 
plump,  to  feel  like  an  hard-fluffed  bed  pillow,  or  a 
ftrong  fponge  a little  moiftened  with  water. 

Having  Knoeked  up  the  Balls,  and  rubbed  out  the 
Ink,  he  tries  if  his  Balls  will  Take;  that  is,  he  dabs 
the  top  of  one  three  or  four  times  lightly  upon  the 
hither  part  of  the  Ink  block  : if  he  finds  the  Ink  flicks 
to  it  equally  all  about,  and  that  fo  much  as  has  touched 
the  Ink  block  is  black,  it  Takes  : but  if  fcaree  any  of 
the  Leather  is  black,  or  that  it  be  black  and  white  in 
blotches,  then  the  Balls  do  not  Take  : wherefore  he 
confiders  whether  his  Ball  be  too  wet,  or.  elfe  greafy, 
for  each  of  thefe  inconveniences  will  hinder  the  Tak- 
ing of  the  Ball. 

If  it  be  too  wet,  he  burns  half  a fliect  or  an  whole 
fheet  of  wafle  paper,  and  waves  his  Ball  to  and  fro 
over  the  flame  of  it ; but  fo  quick  and  cautioufly  that 
he  neither  fhrinks  the  Leather  nor  dries  it  too  much  : 
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in  winter  time,  when  a fire  is  at  hand,  he  dries  it  gently 
by  the  fire. 

If  it  be  greafy,  he  takes  oil  and  fpreads  it  well 
over  the  whole  Ball-leather;  and  then  holding  the 
Ball  knife  in  his  right  hand,  with  its  edge  a little  Hoping 
downwards,  that  it  cut  not  the  Ball  leather,  and  the 
handle  of  the  Ball  Stock  in  his  left  hand,  turns  the 
Ball  about  by  its  handle,  preffing  it  hard  againft  the 
floped  edge  of  the  Ball  knife,  and  at  once  drives  the 
laid  on  oil  and  greafe  before  the  flpped  edge  of  the 
Ball  knife ; but  he  keeps  the  handle  of  the  Ball  Stock, 
and  confequently  the  whole  Ball,  conftantly  turning, 
that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Ball  may  be 
Scraped ; and  as  the  Ball  has  performed  a revolution 
againft  the  floped  edge  of  the  Ball  knife,  he  draws 
gradually  his  left  hand  a little  back,  that  the  floped 
edge  of  the  Ball  knife  may  by  feveral  fpiral  revolu- 
tions of  the  Ball,  fcrape  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Ball, 
and  carry  before  it  the  oil  and  greafe  thither ; which 
he  gathers  up  on  the  Blade  of  his  Ball  knife,  and  dif- 
pofes  of  it  as  fo  much  dirt  and  filth. 

Rubbing  oiU  Ink, 

Before  the  Preflman  goes  to  work,  he  rubs  out  his 

Ink. 

Jf  the  Ink  has  lain  long  on  the  Ink  block  fince  it 
was  Rubbed  out,  the  furface  of  it  is  generally  dried 
and  hardened  into  a film  or  fkin,  for  which  reafon  the 
Preflman  carefully  takes  this  film  quite  off  with  the 
Slice  before  he  difturbs  the  body  of  the  Ink;  for  fliould 
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any,  though  ever  fo  little  of  it,  mingle  with  the  Ink, 
when  the  Ball  happens  to  take  up  that  little  particle  of 
film,  and  delivers  it  again  upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter, 
it  will  be  a Pick,  and  print  black,  and  deface  the  work; 
and  if  it  get  between  the  Face  of  two  or  more  Letters, 
or  the  hollows  of  them,  it  will  obliterate  all  it  covers: 
and  if  it  be  Pulled  upon,  and  the  Preflman  not  care- 
ful to  overlook  his  work,  it  may  run  through  the 
whole  Heap. 

Wherefore  having  carefully  fleinned  off  the  film  with 
the  edge  of  the  Slice,  he  ferapes  his  Slice  clean  with 
the  Ball  knife,  left  fome  fmall  parts  of  the  film  fliould 
yet  flick  to,  or  remain  on  the  Slice;  and  then  with  the 
Slice  brings  the  body  of  Ink  into  the  middle  of  the 
plane  of  the  Ink  block,  and  fcarches  the  fides  of  it, 
by  thrufting  the  edge  of  the  Slice  forwards  along  them 
and  all  the  angles  of  the  Ink  block,  and  fo  ferapes  off 
all  as  clean  as  he  can,  and  gathers  it  to  the  whole  mafs; 
then  with  the  Slice  he  turns  it  about  half  a fcore  times 
over  and  over  to  mingle  it  well  together,  left  fome  part 
of  it  fhould  be  more  confolidated  than  the  reft. 

He  alfo  confiders  what  work  he  is  going  on;  whether 
it  be  fmall  or  great  Letter;  if  it  be  fmall  or  curious 
work,  the  Ink  muft  be  Strong : but  if  it  be  great  Let- 
ter or  flight  work,  he  makes  Soft  Ink  ferve,  or  at  leaft 
mingles  but  a little  Hard  Ink  with  it. 

If  the  Ink  be  too  Hard,  as  fometimes  in  frofty 
weather  it  will  be,  then,  though  his  work  be  curious, 
vet  he  muft  Rub  in  a little  Soft  Ink,  becaufe  it  will  not 
otherwife  Diftribute  well  upon  the  Balls ; efpecially  if 
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the  Leathers  be  too  wet,  or  greafy : befides,  it  may, 
and  many  times  does,  pulh  and  tear  the  grain  off  the 
fkin ; which  not  only  fpoils  the  balls,  but  fills  the 
Form  full  of  Picks. 

Beating. 

The  Preffman  imagines,  or  by  his  eye  judges  the 
length  of  his  Form  divided  into  four  equal  parts  or 
rows;  which  four  rows,  for  diftinftion  fake,  I fhall 
number,  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  with  firft  row, 
fecond  row,  third  row,  fourth  row,  juft  as  an  08avo 
Form  is  exa&ly  divided  by  four  rows  of  Pages. 

He  places  his  left  hand  Ball  at  the  hither  end  of  the 
firft  row,  fo  that  though  the  Ball  be  round,  yet  the 
fquare  encompaffed  within  that  round  fliall  fufficiently 
cover  fo  much  of  the  fquare’ of  the  hither  end  of  that 
row  as  it  is  well  capable  to  cover ; and  his  right  hand 
Ball  he  lets  upon  the  hither  end  of  the  third  row  : he 
fets  his  Balls  clofe  upon  the  Faee  of  the  Letter,  with 
the  Handles  of  the  Ball-ftocks  a little  bending  towards 
him:  but  as  he  preffes  them  upon  the  Face  of  the  Let- 
ter, he  raifes  them  perpendicular;  and  lifting  at  once 
both  the  Balls  lightly,  juft  clear  off  the  Face  of  the  Let- 
ter, he  removes  them  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  Form  towards  the  further  fide  of  the  Form,  and 
again  fets  them  dole  down  upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter, 
with  the  handles  of  the  Ball-ftocks  again  bending  a little 
towards  him,  as  before ; and  as  he  prefies  them  upon 
the  Face  of  the  Letter,  raifes  them  perpendicular,  a$ 
before  ; thus  in  about  four,  or  five,  or  fix  fucli  motions. 
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or  rather  removes  of  the  Balls,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Form,  he  Beats  over  the  firft  and  third 
rows.  Thus  Beating  from  the  hither  towards  the 
further  fide,  is  in  the  Preffman's  phrafe  called.  Going 
up  the  Form. 

The  reafon  why  he  bends  the  Handles  of  the  Ball- 
ftocks  a little  towards  him,  is,  that  the  Ball-leathers 
drag  not  upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter;  for  then  the 
edges  of  the  hollows  between  the  Lines  or  Words,  or 
the  edges  of  the  cavities  below  the  Face,  would  fcrape 
Ink  off  the  Balls  to  ftop  uporchoak  the  Form.  And 
the  reafon  why,  before  he  removes  them,  he  raifes 
the  Handles  of  the  Ball-ftocks  a little  perpendicular, 
is,  that  the  Balls  may  touch  in  their  greateft  capacity 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter. 

To  Come  down  the  Form,  he  fkips  his  Balls  both  at 
once  from  the  firft  and  third  row  to  the  fecond  and 
fourth  row,  and  brings  them  down  as  he  carried  them 
up : only,  as  before  he  bent  the  Handles  of  the 
Ball-ftocks  a little  towards  him,  fo  now  he  bends  them 
a little  from  him,  that  the  Ball-leathers  (now  Coming 
down)  drag  not,  as  mentioned  above.  Then  in  like 
manner  he  fkips  the  Balls  from  the  fecond  and  fourth 
row  to  the  firft  and  third  row,  and  again  Goes  up  the 
Form  with  the  Balls,  as  he  did  before.  He  then 
again  fkips,  as  before,  and  Comes  down  the  Forni' 
again  with  the  Balls. 

Having  thus  gone  twice  upwards  and  downwards 
with  the  Balls,  the  Form  is  fufficiently  Beaten  whea 
the  Face  of  the  Letter  takes  well. 
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But  if  he  Beats  the  firft  flieet  of  a frefh  Form,  or 
after  a Form  is  Waflied,  or  he  makes  a Proof,  he 
Goes  threCj  four,  or  five  times  upwards  and  down- 
wards: left  the  Face  of  the  Letter  fhould  happen  to  be 
wet  or  moift,  and  confequently  unapt  to  take  Ink, 
without  reiterated  Beatings. 

Pulling* 

Under  the  general  notion  of  Pulling  and  Beating  arc 
comprifed  all  the  operations  that  are  neceflary  for  a 
'courfeof  work  as  performed  by  the  Puller  and  the 
Beater ; for  though  the  Puller  lays  on  Sheets,  lays 
down  the  Friflcet,  lays  down  the  Tympans  and  Frifl-tet, 
Runs  in  the  Carriage,  Runs  out  the  Carriage,  takes 
up  the  Tympans,  takes  up  the  Frilket,  Picks  the 
Form,  takes  off  the  Sheet,  and  lays  it  on  the  Heap, 
yet  all  thefe  operations  are  in  general  mingled  and  loft 
in  the  name  of  Pulling;  and  as  in  Pulling,  fo  in  Beat- 
ing; for  though  the  Beater  rubs  out  his  Ink,  Slices  it 
up,  Diftributes  the  Balls,  perufes  the  Heap,  See.  yet 
all  thefe  operations  are  loft  in  the  general  name  of 
Beating. 

To  take  a flieet  off  the  Heap,  he  places  his  body 
almoft  ftraight  before  the  hither  fide  of  the  Tympan  : 
but  he  nimbly  twifts  the  upper  part  of  his  body  a 
little  backwards  towards  the  Heap,  the  better  to  fee 
he  takes  but  one  flieet  off,  which  he  loofens  from 
the  reft  of  the  Heap  by  drawing  the  back-fide  of  the 
nail  of  his  right  thumb  nimbly  over  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  Heap,  and  receiving  the  hither  end  of 
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the  fliect  with  his  left  hand  fingers  and  thumb,  catches 
with  his  right  hand  about  two  inches  within  the  further 
edge  of  the  fhcet  near  the  upper  corner,  and  about  the 
length  of  his  thumb  below  the  hither  edge  of  the  fheet, 
and  brings  it  nimbly  to  the  Tympan;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  twills  his  body  again  before  the  Tympan,  only  a 
very  little  moving  his  right  foot  from  its  firft  ftation 
forwards  under  the  Carriage  Plank ; and  as  the  Iheet 
is  coming  to  the  Tympan,  we  fuppofe  now  he  works 
on  White  Paper,  he  nimbly  difpofes  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  under  the  further  edge  of  the  fheet  near  the 
upper  corner ; and  having  the  fheet  thus  in  both  his 
hands,  lays  the  further  fide  and  two  extreme  corners  of 
the  flieet  down  even  upon  the  further  fide  and  extreme 
further  corners  of  the  Tympan-fheet:  but  he  is  careful 
that  the  upper  corner  of  the  fheet  be  firfl  laid  even 
upon  the  upper  corner  of  the  Tympan-flieet,  that  he 
may  the  fooner  difengage  his  right  hand.  If,  however, 
by  a quick  glance  of  his  eye,  he  ppreeive  the  fides  of  the 
flieet  lie  uneven  upon  the  Tympan-flieet,  with  his  left 
hand  at  the  bottom  corner  of  the  fheet  he  either  draws 
it  backwards,  or  pulls  it  forwards,  as  the  flieet  may 
lie  higher  or  lower  on  the  hither  corners  of  the  Tyra- 
pan-flieet,  while  his  right  hand,  being  difengaged,  is 
removed  to  the  fiack-fide  the  Ear  of  the  Frifket,  and 
with  it  gives  it  a light  touch  to  double  it  down  upon 
the  Tympan.  By  this  time  his  left  hand  is  alfo  difen^ 
gaged,  and  flipt  to  the  hither  under  corner  of  th?  Frif- 
ket, to  receive  it,  that  it  fall  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
quick  down  upon  the  Tympan;  for  hard  falling  may 
fpake  the  loofe  fheet  on  the  Tympan  out  of  its  place ; 
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and  fo  may  the  quick  preflure  of  the  air  between  the 
Tympan  and  Frifket,  after  the  flieet  is  well  laid; 
and  while  his  left  hand  receives  the  Frifket,  his  right 
is  difengaged  from  the  Ear  of  the  Frifket,  and 
removed  to  the  middle  of  the  back-lide  the  Tympan; 
which  he  grafps  between  the  balls  of  his  fingers  and 
thumb,  to  lift  it  off  the  Gallows,  and  doubles  it  and  the 
Frifket  together  on  the  Form.  And  while  the  Tympan 
is  falling,  he  flips  his  left  hand  fingers  from  under  the 
Frifket  to  the  hither  outer  corner  of  it,  as  well  to  keep 
the  fheet  clofe  to  the  Tympan  in  its  pofition,  as  to 
prevent  the  lower  fide  of  the  Frifket  from  catching 
againft  any  part  of  the  Furniture,  Quoins,  Chafe, 
or  the  corners  that  may  ftand  higher  than  their  com- 
mon plain. 

Then  nimbly  flipping  his  left  hand,  he  with  it  grafps 
the  Rounce,  and  with  a moderate  ftrength  nimbly 
gives  its  Winch  about  one  turn  round;  but  to  regu- 
late his  Running  in,  he  firfl  makes  a mark  on  the 
further  rail  of  the  Tympan,  to  which  mark  he  Runs 
the  Carriage  in,  till  he  brings  the  mark  in  a range 
with  the  fore  edge  of  the  Plattin  ; and  as  it  is  running 
in,  fkips  his  hand  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  end  of 
the  Bar,  and  then  gently  leans  his  body  back,  that  his 
arm,  as  he  Pulls  the  Bar  towards  him,  may  keep  a 
ftraight  poflure;  becaufe  in  a Pull  it  has  then  the  greatefl 
ftrength.  He  now  puts  his  right  foot  upon  the  Foot-ftep, 
while  his  left  hand  holds  fall  by  the  Rounce;  as  well 
to  reft  on  the  Foot-ftep  and  Rounce,  as  to  enable  his 
body  to  make  a ftronger  Pull ; which  will  prove  Lon- 
ger 
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ger  or  Shorter,  according  to  the  ftrength  put  to  it, 
and  alfo  the  Hard  or  Soft  Juftifying  of  the  Head. 

Then  difengaging  his  right  hand  again  from  the 
Handle  of  the  Bar,  he  flips  it  to  the  Bow  of  the  Bar, 
before  the  handle  fly  quite  back  to  the  Cheek  of  the 
Prefs:  for  fhould  the  Bar  by  its  forcible  fpring  knock 
hard  againft  the  Cheek  of  the  Prefs,  it  might  not  only 
fhake  fome  of  its  parts  out  of  order,  but  fubjeB  the 
whole  machine  to  an  unflable  pofition : befides,  the 
further  the  Bar  flies  back,  the  more  he  hinders  dif- 
patch  in  recovering  it  again.  But  yet  he  mull  let  the 
Bar  fly  fo  far  back  as  that  the  Tympan  may  juft  rife 
clear  of  the  Plattin  ; left  when  he  Runs  in  his  Second 
Pull,  the  Face  of  the  Plattin  rub  upon  the  Tympan, 
and  force  the  flieet  upon  the  Face  of  the  Letter,  which 
fometimes  Slurs,  and  fometimes  Doubles  it,  by  which 
the  fheet  is  deftroyed. 

Having  Pulled  the  Firft  Pull,  and  having  the  Rounce 
ftill  in  his  left  hand,  he  turns  the  Rounce  about  again, 
till  the  Carriage  runs  in  fo  far  as  that  the  fecond  mark 
on  the  rail  of  the  Tympan  comes  into  a range  with 
the  hither  edge  of  the  Plattin,  as  before  the  firft  mark 
did;  and  then  Pulls  his  fecond  Pull,  as  he  did  his  firft; 
and  flips  his  right  hand  again  off  the  Handle  of  the  Bar 
to  the  Bow,  guides  the  Bar  up  to  its  Catch  leifurely, 
that  coming  now  near  the  Cheek  it  knock  not  againft 
it : and  juft  as  he  has  Pulled  his  Second  Pull,  he  gives 
a pretty  quick  and  ftrong  preffure  upon  the  Rounce, 
to  turn  it  back,  and  run  the  Carriage  out  again  : and  fo 
foon  as  he  has  given  that  one  preffure,  he  difengages 
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his  left  hand  from  the  Rounce,  and  claps  the  fingers 
of  it  under*  the  middle  of  the  Tympan,  and  on  the  Ear 
of  the  Friflcet : and  while  this  is  doing,  he  removes  his 
right  hand  to  the  now  upper,  but  immediately  it  will 
be  the  under  fide  of  the  Tympan  Rail,  within  four  or 
five  inches  of  the  upper  end  of  it,  to  receive  the  Tym- 
pan, as  it  is  lifted  up  off  the  Form  by  his  left  hand  : 
and  having  thus  received  it,  he  lets  it  defeend  gently  on 
the  Gallows.  As  it  is  defeending,  he  flips  his  left 
hand  fingers  under  the  hither  lower  corner  of  the 
Friflcet,  and  gives  the  Frifleet  a tofs  up;  while  by  this 
time  his  right  hand,  being  difengaged  from  the  Tympan, 
is  ready  to  catch  the  Frifket  by  the  Ear,  and  convey 
it  quick  ancl  gently  to  its  Stay  : and  while  the  Frifket 
is  going  up,  he  flips  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  of  his 
left  hand,  or  fometimes  the  ends  of  his  tw'o  middle 
fingers,  with  their  balls  upwards,  under  the  hither  lower 
corner  of  the  Pulled  off  Sheet;  and  at  the  inflant  he 
lias  got  them  under,  he  nimbly  bows  his  Joints 
upwards,  to  throw  up  the  corner  of  the  fheet,  to  make 
it  rife  a little,  that  he  may  catch  about  two  inches 
of  it  between  the  balls  of  his  thumb  and  fore  fin- 
ger. And  having  the  whole  flieet  by  this  corner  a little 
upwards,  he  at  the  fame  time  lifts  it  off  the  Points,  and 
draws  it  fomewhat  towards  him  ; and  as  it  comes, 
catches  it  near  the  upper  corner  of  the  fame  fide  of  the 
flieet,  between  the  foremoft  joints  of  his  fingers 
and  ball  of  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  ; and,  nimbly 
twilling  about  his  body  towards  the  Paper  bank,  carries 
the  Ihect  over  the  FI  cap  of  White  paper  to  a Paper 
board,  which  before  he  placed  beyond  that  Fleap  on 
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his  right  hand,  and  lays  it  down  upon  a wafle  fheet 
laid  for  that  purpofe  on  that  Paper  board;  but  while  it 
is  coming  over  the  White  paper  Heap,  though  he  have 
the  fheet  between  both  his  fore  fingers  and  thumbs,  yet 
he  holds  the  Iheet  fo  loofely,  that  it  may  move  between 
them  as  on  two  centers,  as  his  body  twills  about  from 
the  fide  of  the  Tympan  towards  the  fide  of  the  Paper 
bank. 

Thus,  you  fee,  both  the  PrelTman’s  hands  at  the  fame 
time  alternately  engaged  in  different  operations : 
for  while  his  right  hand  is  employed  in  one  aHion,  his 
left  is  bufy  about  another;  and  thefe  exercifes  are  fo 
fuddenly  varied,  that  they  feem  to  Hide  into  one  ano- 
ther’s pofition  ; beginning  when  the  former  is  but  half 
performed. 

Plaving  thus  Pulled  one  Iheet,  and  laid  it  dowm,  he 
turns  his  body  tow’ards  the  Tympan  again;  and,  as  he  is 
turning,  gives  the  next  flieet  on  the  White  paper  Heap 
a touch  with  the  backfide  of  the  nail  of  his  right  thumb, 
as  before,  to  draw  it  a little  over  the  hither  edge  of  the 
Heap,  and  lays  it  on  the  Tympan,  &c.  as  he  did  the 
firll;  and  fo  fucceflively  every  Iheet  till  the  whole 
Heap*  of  White  paper  be  Worked  off. 

As  he  comes  to  a Token  flicct,  he  undoubles  that, 
and  fmooths  out  the  creafe  with  the  backfide  of  the 
nails  of  his  right  hand,  that  the  Face  of  the  Letter  may 
print  upon  fmooth  paper.  And  being  printed  off,  he 
folds  it  again,  as  before,  for  a Token  flieet  when  he 
W'orks  the  Reiteration. 
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Having  Worked  ofF  the  White  paper,  he  removes 
the  Heap  to  his  left  hand ; then  takes  up  the  Paper 
board,  and  lays  it  on  his  right  hand : and  if  it  be 
Twelves,  or  any  Form  Impofed  like  Twelves,  as 
Twenty  fours,  &:c.  he  turns  it  from  one  long  fide  of 
the  paper  to  the  other ; that  is,  the  long  fide  of  the 
paper  that  ftands  on  his  right  hand  when  the  printed 
fide  lies  upwards,  he  turns  over  to  his  left  hand,  and 
lays  the  unprinted  fide  upwards.  In  performing  this, 
he  takes  from  the  Worked  off  Heap  fo  much  at  once 
between  both  his  hands  as  he  can  well  govern,  without 
difordering  the  evennefs  of  the  fides  of  the  Heap,  viz. 
a Token  or  more,  and  lays  that  upon  the  Paper  board; 
then  takes  another  lift,  and  fo  fuccelfively,  till  he 
has  turned  the  whole  Heap. 

Flaving  turned  the  Heap,  and  made  Regifter  on  the 
Reiteration  Form,  he  works  it  off:  but  he  fomewhat 
varies  his  pofture  in  the  Laying  on  his  Sheet : for  as 
before,  when  he  worked  White  Paper,  he  caught  the 
fheet  by  the  upper  further  corner  with  his  right  hand, 
he  now,  having  taken  up  the  flieet,  catches  it  as  near 
the  further  fide  of  the  further  Point  hole  as  he  can, 
with  the  ball  of  his  right  hand  thumb  above  the  flieet, 
and  the  ball  of  his  fore  finger  under  the  flieet,  the  readier 
to  lay  the  Point  hole  over  its  refpeftive  Point ; which 
having'done,  he  flips  his  body  a little  backwards,  and 
both  his  hands  with  it,  his  right  hand  towards  the  hither 
Point  hole,  with  the  back  fides  of  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
to  draw  or  llroke  it  over  the  Point;  and  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  as  they  come  frofn  the  further  corner, 
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himbly  flipping  along  tHe  bottom  edge  of  the  fheet, 
till  they  epme  to  the  hither  corner ; and  then  with  his 
fore  finger  and  thumb  lays  hold  of  it,  to  help  guide 
the  Point  hole  on  that  Point  alfo:  then  Pulls  that 
fheet  as  before,  as  he  did  the  White  Paper,  and  fo 
fucceflively  all  the  reft  of  the  Reiteration.  The  Token 
fheets,  as  he  meets  with  them,  fie  folds  not  down  again, 
as  he  did  the  White  Paper. 

Printing  Red  or  other  Colours  with  Black. 

When  Red  and  Black  are  to  be  printed  upon  the 
fame  fheet,  the  Preflman  firft  Makes  Regifter,  and 
Makes  Ready  his  Fonn  as  before;  then  having  a new 
Frifket,  he  prints  upon  his  new  Frifket  with  Black; 
and,  having  before  a Proof  fheet  printed  Black,  with 
the  words  to  be  printed  Red  underlined,  he  takes  off 
his  Frifket,  and  lays  it  flat  on  a Paper  board,  and  with 
a fharp-pointed  pen-knife  neatly  cuts  out  thofe  words 
on  the  Frifket,  and  about  half  a fcabbard  Margin 
round  about  the  words,  that  he  finds  underlined  on 
the  Proof  fheet ; then  fets  the  Frifket  by  till  he  has 
worked  off  his  Heap  with  Black,  and  puts  his  common 
Frifket  on  the  Joints  of  the  Tympan  again. 

While  the  Preffman  is  Cutting  the  Frifket,  the 
Compofitor  takes  thofe  Words  out  of  the  Form  that  are 
Underlined  on  the  Proof  fheet,  and  in  their  place 
puts  Quadrats,  m-Quadrats,  Spaces,  &c.  to  Juftify 
the  lines  up  again. 

Then  Locking  up  the  Form,  the  Preffman  works  off 
the  Heap  black ; which  having  done,  he  takes  off  the 
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common  Frifket,  and  puts  on  his  new  cut  Frifket: 
then  taking  a piece  of  Nonpareil  Reglet,  he  cuts  it  into 
fo  many  fmall  flips  as  there  are  Whites  in  the  Form  to 
be  printed  with  Red ; thefe  flips  he  cuts  exaftly  to  the 
length  of  the  Quadrats,  &c.  the  Compofitor  put  in, 
and  to  the  breadth  of  the  body ; but  rather  a fmall 
matter  lefs  than  bigger,  left  they  bind  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Shank  of  the  Letter  : for  when  the  Compofitor 
takes  out  the  Quadrats,  &c.  he  pricks  on  the  point  of 
a Bodkin  the^  bits  of  Reglet,  and  puts  them  into  their 
refpeftive  holes  : and  being  loofened  off  the  point  of 
the  Bodkin  with  the  blunt  point  of  another  Bodkin, 
they  are  laid  down  flat  on  the  Prefs  ftone ; thefe  flips 
are  called  Underlays. 

Upon  thefe  Underlays  the  Compofitor  puts  in  again 
the  W ords  or  Letters  he  took  out  before  the  Form  was 
Worked  off"  Black:  fo  that  thefe  Words  now  ftand 
higher  than  the  other  Matter  of  the  Form,  and  there- 
fore will  print  when  the  other  Matter  will  not.  But 
yet  for  the  better  alTurance  that  the  other  Matter  print 
not,  the  New-cut  Frifket  was  prepared,  which  hinders 
any  thing  to  print  but  what  Prints  through  the  holes 
cut  in  it;  which  holes  thefe  Underlaid  Words  fall 
cxaflly  through. 

Having  mixed  the  Red,  or  any  other  intended 
colour  with  Varnifh,  he  Beats  the  Form;  and  Pulls 
it  very  lightly,  left  thefe  Underlaid  Words,  ftand- 
ing  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  Matter,  print  too 
Hard. 
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running  into  unneceffary  diverfions  of  poftures  or 
gellures  in  his  labour;  and  it  cafes  his  mind  from  much 
of  its  care,  for  the  fame  caufes  have  conftantly  the 
fame  effeds.  And  a Pull  of  the  fame  ftrength  upon 
the  fame  Form,  with  the  fame  Beating,  and  with  the 
fame  Blankets,  &c.  will  give  the  fame  colour  and 
impreflion. 

That  every  two  flie'ti^,  if  the  Form  be  fmall  Letter 
(rarely  three,  unlefs  Great  Letter)  he  takes  Ink ; and  that 
Iheet  to  which  he  Takes  not  Ink,  he  Heps  to  the  Heap 
to  overlook  the  colour,  and  fee  whether  he  has  Taken 
too  much  or  too  little  Ink;  and  to  fee  if  any  accidents 
have  befallen  the  Form;  that  is,  if  any  Letters,  Qua- 
drats or  Furniture,  &c.  rife,  and  that  no  Letters  arc 
Battered  ; that  the  Regifter  keep  good ; that  no  Pick  be 
got  into  the  Form,  or  any  other  accident  that  may 
deface  the  beauty  of  the  Work;  but  all  this  while  he 
ftill  keeps  his  Balls  Diftributing. 

If  he  has  taken  too  much  Ink,  which  fometimes 
may  happen  (but  moftly  through  carelelfncfs)  he  will 
not  take  Ink  again,  till  he  has  worked  his  Balls  to  a 
good  and  moderate  colour.  But  if  the  flieet  already 
Pulled  fhould  be  fo  Black  that  it  may  not  pafs,  he 
doubles  or  folds  it  in  the  middle,  and  lays  it  crofs  the 
Heap,  that  the  Gatherer  may  take  or  leave  it,  in  cafe 
the  Heap  falls  fhort.  If  he  forefees  the  next  flieet  will 
alfo  be  too  Black,  he  takes  a dry  flieet  of  wafle  paper 
between  his  Balls  and  Diftributes  upon  that  dry  flieet, 
that  it  may  take  off  the  Ink. 
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If  Letters,  Quadrats  or  Furniture  Rife,  he  puts 
them  down;  the  Letters  and  Quadrats  with  his  Bod- 
kin,  and  the  Furniture  with  his  Hammer,  and  Locks 
the  Quarter  they  are  in  a little  harder. 

If  any  Letters  are  Battered,  he  Unlocks  the  Quarter 
they  are  in,  and  defires  the  Compofitor  to  put  others 
in  their  room. 

If  Bearers  fail,  that  is,  fqueeze  thinner  with  long 
Pulling  on,  he  takes  thofe  Bearers  off,  if  they  are  on 
the  Frilket,  and  puts  on  thicker  : but  if  the  Furniture 
is  Underlaid,  he  Unlocks  the  Quarter  they  are  in,  and 
Underlays  them  according  to  his  judgment. 

If  Regiftcr  be  Out,  which  fometimes  happens  by 
the  ftarting  of  the  Quoins,  he  mends  it. 

If  a few  Picks  are  got  into  the  Form,  that  is,  little 
bits  of  paper,  flcin  or  Film  of  Ink,  greafe  or  other  filth 
which  may  flick  to  the  Face,  or  get  into  the  hollows  of 
the  Letter,  he  with  the  point  of  a needle  picks  them 
out:  but  if  many  be  got  in,  he  takes  off  the  Form 
and  waflics  it. 

And  though  he  every  other  fheet  overlooks  the 
Heap,  yet  his  Companion  that  Pulls,  by  an  habitual 
life  calls  his  eye  upon  every  fingle  flieet ; yet  rarely 
hinders  his  riddance  by  it;  for  while  he  is  taking  the 
fheet  off  the  Tympan,  he  gives  a quick  fpreading  glance 
upon  it,  and  lays  it  down,  unlefs  he  perceive  fomewhat 
to  mend  ; for  then  he  lets  it  lie  on  the  Tympan  till  he 
has  mended  what  was  amifs. 
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And  that  he  may  take  Ink  more  equally,  to  keep  the 
Balls  of  an  equal  fatnefs,  he  keeps  the  Rubb'd  out  Ink 
on  the  Ink-block  of  an  equal  thicknefs;  to  do  which, 
he  with  the  under-edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  Brayer 
draws  often  from  the  mafs  of  Ink  a fmall,  and  as  near 
as  he  can  guefs  an  equal  quantity  of  Ink,  and  with  the 
Brayer  rubs  anddifperfes  that  Ink  of  an  equal  thicknefs, 
all  over  the  hither  corner  of  the  Ink-block.  While 
this  is  doing,  he  holds  the  Balls  upright  on  one  another 
in  his  left  hand,  leaning  the  handle  of  the  uppermoft 
Ball-ftock  againfl  his  breaft. 

The  equal  and  often  Taking  of  Ink  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity, and  conftant  Diftributing  of  the  Balls,  is  the  only 
means  to  keep  the  Heap  throughout  of  an  equal  colour, 
and  to  avoid  Leaving  Friars. 

If  he  meets  with  flieets  in  his  work,  torn,  or  ftain’d. 
Sec,  he  prints  them  not,  but  throws  them  under  the 
Paper-bench  ; and  if  any  creafe  or  wrinkles  be  in  any 
fheet,  he  laying  the  back  of  his  four  left  hand  fingers 
upon  a fmooth  place  in  the  fheet,  rubs  with  the  back 
of  the  nails  of  his  right  hand  fingers  from  him  upon  the 
wrinkles,  till  he  has  fmoothed  them. 

Sometimes,  through  the  loofc  Hanging  of  the  Plat- 
tin  on  its  Cords,  os  through  the  much  wearing  of  the 
Hofe,  or  the  Garter,  or  the  Worms  in  the  Nut  and 
Spindle,  or  the  irregular  wearing  of  the  Toe  of  the 
Spindle,  in  its  Nut,  or  too  much  play  of  the  tenons  of 
the  Head  in  their  mortifes,  or  the  irregular  drynefs  of 
the  Tympan,  or  through  irregular  R'.nning  in  of  the 
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Carriage,  it  will  happen  that  the  Letter  will  double 
upon  the  fheets,  that  is,  print  double. 

If  the  loofe  hanging  of  the  Plattin  be  the  caufe,  it  js 
cafily  mended  by  turning  about  the  Female  Screws 
fitted  to  the  tops  of  the  Hofe. 

If  the  Hofe  be  worn,  or  the  fquare  holes  the  Hofe 
works  in,  it  may  for  the  prefent  be  botched  up  . by  put- 
ting fcabbard  between  die  Hofe  and  the  fquare  holes 
of  the  Till;  but  to  mend  it  perfeftly,  either  another 
Till  muft  be  made,  or  new  Hofe,  oJ:  both. 

If  the  Garter  be  worn  too  wide,  the  fmith  muft 
either  mend  the  old,  or  make  a new  one. 

If  the  Worms  of  the  Nut  or  Spindle  be  w’orn,  the 
Spindle  muft  be  examined  by  the  fmith,  and  made  true, 
and  have  a new  Nut  call  on  it. 

If  the  Toe  of  the  Spindle  and  its  Nut,  or  either  of 
them,  be  worn  irregularly,  it  is  fmith's  work  to  mend. 

If  the  tenons  in  the  Head  have  too  much  play  in 
their  mortifes  (which  though  it  feldora  happens,  yet 
if  the  Head  were  not  made  of  well  feafoned  ftuff,  the 
tenons  may  be  fubjeft  to  flirink,  and  fo  have  too  much 
play),  there  is  no  fubftantial  remedying  this  fault* 
but  by  making  a new  Head. 

If  an  improper  temperature  of  the  Tympan  be  the 
caufe ; that  is,  when  it  is  dry  in  one  place  and  moift 
in  another,  the  dryed  place  may  by  its  fpring  force 
the  paper  againft  the  Face  of  the  Letter,  and  in  part 
print  it  before  it  comes  to  feel  the  force  of  the  Plattin; 
but  this  is  rather  flurring  than  doubling;  and  when  the 
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force  of  the  Plattin  does  come,  the  fpring  inthedrycd 
pan  will  again  remove  the  paper,  and  the  force  of  the 
Plattin  give  its  full  impreffion  where  the  paper  is  thus 
removed  : but  when  it  is  real  Doubling,  it  happens 
generally  on  the  whole  fhcet. 

This  Doubling  or  Slurring  is  mended,  by  redueing 
the  dryeft  part  of  the  Tympan  to  an  equal  moill  tempe- 
rature with  the  moiftefl;. 

Doubling  often  happens  in  the  middle  of  the  Form; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  forefide  of  the  Plattin 
prints  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Form  at  the  firll  Pull, 
and  the  hindfide  of  the  Plattin  by  the  fecond  Pull  re- 
prints part  of  the  Firft  Pull : fo  that  a fpring  in  the 
Tympan  removes  the  paper  in  this  interval  of  time. 

This  fault  is  eafily  mended  by  an  exa6l  obferving  the 
Running  in  of  the  Carriage. 

Doubling  may  alfo  happen  by  the  too  loofe  and 
flapping  {training  of  the  Tympan,  when  it  was  firft 
drawn. 

This  cannot  be  mended  M’ithout  taking  the  Tympan 
off,  and  Drawing  on  a new  one. 

If  the  Joints  are  fo  faulty  (as  fometimes  old  Joints 
are)  that  the  Preffman  cannot  keep  Regifter  with  them, 
the  finith  muft  make  new,  or  mend  the  old. 

When  he  leaves  work,  he  covers  the  Form  with  the 
Tympan,  to  keep  it  from  duft  or  filth  that  may  fall  on 
it;  and  takes  out  the  Blankets  to  cover  his  FIcap. 
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